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TO 


Sir HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT ROBINSON, 

K. C. M. G., 

GOVERNOR AND C03OIANDER-ir-CHIEF OF THE ISLAND 
OP CEYLON. 


Sir, 

It is my pleasing duty to inscribe this work to you, 
for the compilation of which you did me the honor to 
appoint me, and for the prosecution of which you have 
placed at my disposal much of the assistance of which 
I was in need. 

I shall not speak of my own work in terms of appro- 
bation, — it is for the public to decide on its merits; 
nor is it within my province to enhance its value by 
any allusion to the trouble it has entailed on me, — 
for that too may be judged of by others: but, a])art 
from the mode in which the work has been executed, 
permit me to say that, from its very design, it will 
open to the reading public a means of obtaining rare 
and valuable information. If the orient pearls for 
which Ceylon has been famed from all antiquity, are 
still highly prized ainongvSt the nations of the world, 
the intellectual pearls which Oriental scholars *of 
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many nations will be enabled to gather from Lanka’s 
Store>houSe of Literature, which you have founded, 
and the key to which is here presented, will not, 
I hope, be esteemed as less precious or valuable. 

Confident that nothing will more enduringly bind 
the memory of Your Excellency to the present and 
future generations of the native Sinhalese, than “ The 
Sanskrit, PAli, and Si^jrHALESE Library” which 
you have established, it is to me a source of sincere 
pleasure that 1 have been enabled to complete, at least, 
one volume of the Descriptive Catalogue during your 
Government; and I indulge the hope that, as an Index 
of the Library, it will set before the world a correct, 
though feeble, “ description” of the now fading, but 
still rich, literature of the Country, over the Govern- 
ment of which you have presided for the last five years, 
with great credit to yourself, and lasting benefit to 
all classes of the people. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and faithful Servant, 
JAS. ALWIS. 

Nai- Villa, 

28th June, 1870. 
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PEEPACE. 


“ That Ceylon is one of the principal seats of Bud- 
dhism, that Buddhism is one of the most' important 
religions of mankind, that the Buddhist priests possess 
a sacred literature which dates from several centuries 
before the Christian era, — all this is perfectly well 
known. But it is less well known that though, since 
the beginning of this century, Ceylon has been an 
English colony, hardly anything has been jdone by the 
English Government to collect these interesting relics 
of an ancient literature, to deposit them in our public 
libraries, and thus to render them accessible to Oriental 
scholars; while the French Government — nay, it would 
seem an individual French gentleman — has, during the 
last six years, accomplished all that could be desired.”* 
Such was the reproach cast on the English Go- 
vernment by the Saturday Review of the .28th of 
July, 1866. Three ye^s had "scarcely elapsed from 
that date before Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor 
of Ceylon, alive to the importance of the subject, has 


* “Du Bouddbisme et de »a Litteraturc k CeyJan ct en 
Birmanis. Collection do M. Grimblot, Vice-Consul de France b 
Cejlon. Par M* Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire. Extrait du ‘ Joumil 
dofi Savants/ 1866. 
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taken the necessary steps to establish a Public Library 
of Oriental works, accessible, upon certain terms, both 
to the inhabitants of this Island, and to those Oriental 
Scholars in Europe, who, I believe, will frequently avail 
themselves of it. 

The history of this work may be briefly stated in 
the language of ofHcial correspondence. 

On the 7th of December, 1868, Mr. H. S. O. Russell, 
the Government Agent of the Northern Province, after, 
alluding to the measures which were then being taken 
in India for the discovery and preservation of the 
Records of ancient Sanskrit Literature, suggested to the 
Governor “ that possibly some not unimportant con- 
tribution to the catalogue of MS. works in the Sanskrit 
language, might result from an inspection of the library 
shelves of Pansalas in Ceylon.”* On the receipt of this 
letter, it was placed in the hands of Mr. L. De Zoysa, 
Chief Translator to Government, and a well-read 
Oriental scholar, for his observations, which will be 
found embodied in the following 


“ MEMORANDUM. 

Mr. Dicksdh having requested me to offer any observations 
I may wish to make in regard to Mr. Kussell’s proposal 
respecting the discovery and preservation of the records of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1 venture to submit the following 
remarks for consideration. 


* Goveinmcnt Gazette. 
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I do uot think it probable that the inspection of the Libi'^y 
shelves of the Pansalas of Ceylon, is likely to add any Sans|trit 
ipauuseripts of any importance, to the Catalogue that is 
being prepared in India ; nearly, if not all, the Sanskrit 
manuscripts extant in this country, being importations from 
India. 

But if some such scheme as that adopted by the Indian 
Government be applied not only to the Sanskrit, but also to 
the Pali and Sinhalese manuscripts in this country, there is 
every reason to believe that many important historical and 
other works which are not now accessible to the learned, may 
be brought to light. Seveial destructions of literary records 
’ of Ceylon in ancient times, arc recorded in the Maha Wanso, 
and other historical works; and the number of important 
original works now extant in the countiy is not very great. 
In almost every Sinhalese, or Pdli work on History, Grammar, 
General Literature, &c., now extant, references are made to 
more ancient works on those subjects, but which either exist 
no longer, or are not generally accessiblo. It is however, the 
general belief, that many valuable and important manuscripts 
which are unknown to the learned in Kandy, or the Low 
Country, do exist in some of the Buddhist Pansalas, and other 
places in the outlying Districts of the Kandyan Provinces, espe- 
cially in those of tlie North- Western Province, whence some 
manuscripts of great value, and formerly not known in the 
country, have been recently added to the list of works now 
generally known. Amongst those may be mentioned an 
ancient Sinhalese copy of ‘ Winayartha Samuchchaya,* 
containing a summary of the Winaya Pitaka^ (Laws of the 
Buddhist Pijesthood) written in a very chaste style, con- 
trasting most favorably with the bombastic style of modern 
Sinhalese writings ; and a history of Belies of Buddha, con- 
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vtainmg interesting information respecting parts of the Islau<^ 
which are now comparatively unknown. 

Should the proposed inspection of the Buddhist Libraries 
of Ceylon bring to light any works on history not known at 
present, the interest that may be excited by such discoveries, 
and the benefits to be derived thereby, will not be confined 
to Ceylon, but will be shared by the learned in India and 
Europe. It is now generally believed that the ancient 
historical records of the Siijhalcse are far more valuable and 
authentic than those of other Indian Nations. The Maha 
Wanso, (History of Ceylon), translated into English by the 
late Hon’blo George Tumour of Ceylon, has been pronounced 
by high authority, to be ‘‘the most valuable historical record' 
we possess in relation to ancient India.” 

I may also be permitted to add, that most of the Buddhist 
Priests in the interior parts of the Kandyan Provinces, in 
whose charge the Potgulas (Libraries) are preserved, are 
very illiterate and ignorant, and do not know what manuscripts 
exist in their Pansalas, and it is therefore essentially necessary 
that all the manuscripts in their possession, should be 
inspected by competent persons, who take an interest in the 
work, and catalogued iu the manner proposed by the Indian 
authorities. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. De Zoysa, 

Chief Trans, to Govt. 

Colouial Secretaiy's Ofiice, 

Colombo, 12th January, 1869.” 

When the above correspondence, together with an 
endorsement* of approval by Mr. John F, Dickson^ 

* *‘I fullj agree with the Chief Translator that it would be 
desirable* in the interests of learning .and historical research, to make 
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Assistant Colonial Secretary, was laid before Lieutenant 
General S. Hodgson, the Officer then administering the 
Government" cf Ceylon, he issued a Circularf to 
Government Agents of Provinces, indicating “ the 
possibility of accurate catalogues of MSS. in the 
Pansalas being obtained,” and inquiring what steps 
could be taken for ascertaining the contents of the 
libraries of the various Pansalas, " with a view to the 
discovery of any interesting or unknown MSS., Pdli 
and Sinhalese as well as Sanskrit.” Whilst the Native 
Headmen were in correspondence with Buddhistpricstsj 
and were actually preparing lists of MSS. (which have 
been since forwarded to me) in accordance with the 
above official requisition, Mr. John Murdoch, the 
Agent of the Christian Vernacular Education Society, 
with that praiseworthy anxiety which he has ever 
evinced in the promotion of Religion, Literature, and 
Science, addressed the following letter to Government. 

“I have tlie honor to submit to His Excellency the 
Governor, a copy of a classified Catalogue of printed Tracts 
and Books in Siijhalese. 

While the above Catalogue will be useful for some 
purposes, Oriental Scholars wish information respecting the 


enquiry in Ceylon for unknown P61i and Sinhalese, as well as for 
8an.ski‘it manuscripts, and I beg to submit this paper for the 
favorable considerati'.’n of the Colonial Secretary. 

Jons F, Dicksok,” 

f See Gazette ; letter 4lh Feb., 1 SfiO. 
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iiumerous works which still exist only in manuscript, in the 
possession of temples or individuals, scattered over the 
Island. The obtaining of a complete list of the books extant 
in Si^^halese and Pdli can be obtained only through the aid 
of Goveriiinent. Such an enquiry, embracing the whole 
Island, would form an important department of the work of 
the Archffiological Commission. To conduct it successfully, 
requires a competent scholar, familiar with the literature of 
. the country, and whoso other engagements permit hirn to 
devote the requisite time to the investigation. Fortunately 
the right man is available, — tTames <De Alwis, Esq., has 
written the best account of Sinhalese literature which has been 
published, and is well known to Oriental Scholars, from his 
works on Grammar and Buddhism. I have reason to believe 
that his services would be gladly rendered for such an object. 

In the first instance, it would simply be necessary to print 
a classified Catalogue of the Manuscripts. A statement 
explanatory of the object in view, should be published in the 
Government Gazette, Copies should be forwarded through 
the Government Agents to all the Buddhist Temples and the 
Native Headmen, The Commissioner might send them to 
any other pai’ties likely to afford assistance. 

The following information should be obtained regarding 
each work 

1. Where found.* 

2. The Title, with the name of the Author, if known. 


* Since a collection of MSS. is now being made, it is not 
necessary to state this, though the fact will be noticed in tlie case 
of rare MSS. preserved in certain old Temples, and which the priests 
are reluctant to part with. 
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3, The : nuDiber of leaves, with the length and 
number of lines in each page. If incomplete, should be 
mentioned.* 

4i The subject. 

Tiie replies should be forwarded to the Commissioner. A 
classified catalogue, according to the arrangement suggested 
by Messrs, Winter, Jones and Watt of the British Museum, 
might then be made out and printed. The number of MSS. 
existing of each work, so far as indicated by the replies, 
might be mentioned. 

Copies of the catalogue might be forwarded to Oriental 
Scholars, and books which they considered valuable might be 
collected. In some cases the owners would be sutficiently 
patriotic to give them up for such a purpose. When ne- 
cessary, MSS. might be purchased or copied. 

The result of the reseai’ches of the late Mr. Tumour lead to 
the hope that some important works might thus be brought 
to light. It has already been proved that the historical 
literature of the Siyhalese is the most valuable in the East. 
Should the enquiry shew that nothing further of importance 
existed, even this would be of some consequence. In a 
broader view, however, the investigation would certainly be 
interesting as an index to the national mind. 

The expense would be very trifling, and the catalogue 
would be prized by Oriental Scholars throughout the world. 
Lists of books in the languages of India are in progress ; but 

* I have attended to this as a rule, but have departed from it 
only In such cases ns where the size of the ola did not give an 
accurate idea of the extent of writing, or where the bulk was 
ascertainable from the mention of the number of anushtabverses’, 
banaTaras, gatbas, stanzas, etc. 
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Ceyloir is the only Baddhistical couriiry, except the south of 
Burmah, under the British Government. A class of works 
is found here not now procurable in India. 

May I be permitted also to suggest, that all printers should 
be required to supply at least one copy for payment of each 
work published. The Director of Public Instruction might 
append a short notice of the Native Press to his Annual 
Report. It is true that the publications at present are 
comparatively few in number and insignificant in character. 
Still, they arc more numerous than might be expected, 
considering that only a very few years have elapsed since the 
first press was owned by a^ native. 

John Murdoch. 

Colombo, 15th June, 1869.’^ 

The above led to the following notification in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette of 17th July, 1869. 

“The following papers suggesting that enquiry be made in 
the interest of learning and historical rasearch, as to the Pali, 
Siighalese and Sanskrit MSS. to be found in the Pansalas of 
Ceylon, are published for general information; and it is 
notified that Mr. James D’Alwis having consented to collect 
the desired information, all Government OflBcers are hereby 
required to afford him all the information and assistance in 
their power. 

By llis Excellency’s Command, 

Henbt T. Irvino, 
Colonial Secretary. 

** Colonial Secretary’s Office, 

Colombo, 12th July, 1869.” 
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The above was followed by an official couimunica- 
tion from the Colonial Secretary addressed to me, 
dated the 15th July, 1869. ^ 

‘‘I am directed by the Governor to inform, yon, that the 
Government gladly avails itself of the services which you 
have been so public-spirited as to place at its disposal for 
the purpose of ascertaining what valuable and unknown 
MSS. are to be found in Ceylon.” 

As the Catalogue proposed by Mr. Murdoch would, 
according to the above requirement, be necessarily 
limited to valuable and unknown MSS.”; and since 
valuable” was a relative term, and the value attached 
to a work might vary according to the peculiar ideas 
of each individual, it was not without some delibera- 
tion that I resolved upon the plan of the work. I 
clearly perceived that, even if I examined every book 
ill every Pansala in Ceylon, and yet found no MS. that 
I considered cither valuable or unknown,” my labours 
for months, and perhaps, for years, would be in vain. 
On the other hand, if I selected a few MSS., and 
pronounced them valuable or unknown,” some one 
might differ from me in ojiinion, and pronounce them 
both ^'valueless and known.” 

It was moreover stated bj^ several educated Natives, 
as well as Europeans, in Ceylon, that “ a simple list 
of books with their titles and authors’ names, and a 
specification of the subject on which they treated, 
would lead to no important results,” and that what 
they desired to have was ^^information respecting the 
works”— information which was desirable to obtain 
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without reading an entire book.” I therefore deter- 
mined to make a Descriptive Catalogue of all the 
MSS- whicjj had their origin in Ceylon, and wrote the 
following letter to Government: — 

purpose to write a descriptive Catalogue of all the 
Sanskrit, Ptili, and Siybalese books composed, and now 
extant in Ceylon, and to print it in sheets as I proceed, and 
finally to make an Alphabetical Index to the whole work. 
This I find to be the object aimed at, not only in the Indian 
papers, but in Mr. Murdoch's letter published in the Go- 
vernment Gazette. A simple notice of only what I may 
consider ‘ valuable or unknowm MSS.,' as required by your 
letter, may not, I fear, secure the desired information, nor 
lessen my trouble and labour, except in the mere writing out. 
of, a description of each work. Besides, the many woiks 
extant in this Island, though not possessing an interest to any 
one particular class of readers, may yet be of service to 
Oriental students in general. I shall therefore be glad to be 
informed, whether the plan of the work w hich I propose to 
adopt meets with ITis Excellency's approval.” 

Not content with a simple examination of libraries, and 
the publication of a Catalogue, I took the liberty, at the 
same time, of suggesting the formation of a Library, 
and with what success the correspondence \vhich follows 
the subjoined proposal will sufficiently explain. 

‘‘In the interest of Learning, Science, and Historical 
research, I beg to submit for His Excellency's consideration, 
the desirability of forming a Library of Pali, Sanskrit, and 
Sinhalese works. In some of the Temples which 1 have 
already visited, there are to be found duplicate and triplicate 
copies of valuable MSS., and it may not be impossible to , 
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purchase through the agency of Goverumeut OflSclals, 
for a sum considerably below their cost price; and, it is also 
probable, when it is known that the object of Government 
is to preserve tlieir records in the interest of the Siyhalese 
nation, as well as of Science and Learning; that many 
jwsoiis will be disposed to give up some of their duidicate 
copies without charge. The expense too of getting copies 
niad§ of such of the works as may not bo procured, as above 
indicated, will not be great. If His Excellency should deeiii 
such a collection desirable, it may not be difficult to procure 
from Burma a complete set of all the works on Buddhism, 
which are identical with those in Ceylon, except in the 
particular character used, which is the Burmese. 

“Whether, however, a collection of MSS is made at once, 
or the scheme be postponed for a future i)eriod, it is very 
desirable to procure from Burma a list of all the books, 
which the people of that couutiy have from time to time 
obtained from Ceylon. It is believed, — and tradition supports 
the belief, — that amongst those books fj’o some of our most 
valuable works, which are either rare at present or not 
extant in Ceylon. And I may here mention, on the authority of 
the late Mr. George Tumour, tliat the success of his translation 
of the Mahawama was attributable, chiefly, to a rare corre ct 
copy of the Gloss, which that gentleman ol)tained through 
Nadoris de Silva, Mudaliyar, from the Burman Empire.’’ 

From the Colonial Secretary to Mr. J. Alwis. 

Colombo, 25th September, 1869. 

I have laid before the Governor your letter of the 1 5th 
instant. 

I am desired to inform you, in reply, that the plan of the 
work which you propose to adopt, as explained in the 3rd 
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paragrapJb ol your letter, meets entirely with His Excellency’s 
approval, and tliat the necessary instructions will be given 
to place the Government Printing Office at your disposal, 

# # # ♦ * * * 

As regards j'our proposal to fonn a Library of Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Sinhalese Works, 1 am desired to state that 
His Excellency would be glad to receive from you a detailed 
statement of the steps necessary for carrying out such an 
object, and its probable cost, both at starting and afterwards 
aimually. 

The Government Agents and Assistant Agents will bo 
instructed to furnish you with tlie particulars you require, 
respecting number, situation, &c., of the Monasteries or 
Pansalns. 


From Mr, James Alwis to the Coloniajl Skcketarv. 

8th December, 1869. 

*- 

I have carefully considered the subject of foniiing a 
Pali, Sanskrit, and Siyhalese Libraiy ; and I beg to state 
briefly my views, as to* the steps necessary for carrying out 
such a laudalile object. 

By fax' the most valuable and the most voluminous works, 
which are comprised under the head of Tepitaka and their 
Commentaries,, may he procured for a sum not exceeding 
£500. For their revision, I propose that the sum of £100 
be lai<l out. 

The learned High Priest of Adam’s Peak is now eiigaged 
with a Committee of learned Priests in the wmrk of revision; 
and I beg to recommend that the same Committee be engaged 
to furnifeh to Government, which they are willing to do, a 
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cotttpkte set of the books above-mentioned for a given price, 
which can be ascertained and fixed upon hereafter. 

All the other Pali, Sanskrit, and Sinhalese books in this 
Island, of which I shall furnish a List, need not cost more 
than £600 ; and copies of them may be purchased or procured 
through the instrumentality of the Government Agent of 
Galle and his Assistants in the Southern Province — the only 
part of this Island where Ola-Avriting is carried to perfection, 
and where qualified co*pyists are to bo found. 

In my previous letter I indicated that books might bo 
procured in difierent ways ; and I am still not without hope, 
that majiy MSS. may be obtiiined without charge; but these 
are dcUiils which may bo left to the parties employed by 
Government for the collection of books. 

A Library, thus formed at a cost of £1,200, may be 
attached to the Government Record Ofiice. Thnjo large 
rooms (say 20 x 25 feet each) will contain all the necessaiy 
shelves, Avhich may be constructed of sheet iron, contiiining 
a ccdl for each book, with a lid, whert*oji the names of tlie book 
may be marked. The furniture, so far as I can judge, need 
not cost £«300 ; and thus the entire expense of getting up a 
Library will bo no more than £1,500. 

Wlien once the Libraiy has been establislied, the expense 
of upkeep will be very trifling. The servants of the Record 
Office alone will be sufficient to do the needful in respect of 
the preservation of the books. The Library may be open to 
the Public, subject to Rules Avhieh the Government may 
deem proper to prescribe ; and tlie only Officer who, so far 
as I C€in foresee, will bo required to cany out such Rules, is 
a Librarian, whose salary need not be more than £100 per 


annum. 
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I beg again^ to press on the attention of Govemraent the 
great desirability of forming such a Library, and the inani* 
fold and lasting advantages which will accrue thereby to 
tiie Siyhaleso Nation and the English Community, not to 
speak of the benefits which will be derived therefrom by 
Scholars in Europe, aud by distinguished Travellers who 
visit Ceylon, 

From the Colonial Secketauy to*Mr. James Alwis. 

^ Colombo, 4th January, 187(X 

Having laid before the Governor and the Executive 
Council your letter of the 8tli ultimo, submitting suggestions 
for the establishment of a Tali, Sanskrit, and Siyhalese 
Library, I am desired to inform you that the project meets 
with the entire approval of the. Government, and that His 
Excellency will be prepared to apply to the Legislative 
Council for the necessary funds to carry it into effect 

It is His Excellency’s wish that you should take a leading 
part in the formation of the Libra ly, and he would be glad 
if you would from time to time furnish Lists of the Books 
which you think should be procured, naming what you 
consider a fair price for tliein, and suggesting in each case 
tlie best agency for conducting the negotiations. 

The object of this Preface is not so much to give 
information on the establishment of a Library, as to 
explain the plan of the Descriptive Catalogue. Yet, as 
the one is inseparably connected with the other, I may 
briefly allude to the steps which are being taken for the 
formation of the Government Oriental Library of 
Ceylon.” 
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Tlie Legislative Council of Ceylon lias voted the funds 
necessary for immediate expenditure ; and Committees 
composed of influential priests and laymen, under 
the iiresidency of Government Agents, have been 
appointed by the Government in the Sabaragamuwa 
District, in Galle, and in Matara, to secure in the first 
instance, what I am glad to find Professor Max Muller in 
his letter on the subject to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies,* calls — “the important” viz., “the 
sifered literature of Buddhism.” 1 believe these Comijiit- 
tees are actively engaged in the work of transcrip- 
tion assigned to them, and I trust the time will not be 
long before the existence of a Public Oriental Library^ 
in Ceylon will bo a fact. The Government have also 
secured the benefit of a revision of a portion of the 
canonical works of Buddhism, made by a body of learned 
* priests under the presidency of the learned High 
Priestiof Adam’s Peak, in the monastic establishments 
of Sabaragamuwa. The only want hitherto felt for, 
rendering this copy as accurate as possible, was that of 
a complete copy of the Burmese Code, which had been 
taken away many centuries ago from this Island ; but 
I believe there is every probability of this being soon 
obtained from the king of Burma. It is not possible 
to purchase all the MSS., but where the writing pre- 
sents undoubted evidences of high antiquity^ it would be 
desirarble, as remarked by Professor Max Muller, “that 
the original MSS. should be bought and preserved;’* 


• Sec Appendix A. 
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anil I see no objection to his proposal “to preserve 
carefully-made copies (of them j in Ceylon, and to 
• transfer the originals to England,” where they would 
be (not only) in safer keeping than elsewhere, but 
would be more thoroughly examined and published 
than in Ceylon. 

Application has also been made to the authorities 
at Burma; and a copy of the Tepitaka consisting of 
42 vols. is on its way to Ceylon ; and it is not unlikely 
that a similar application to the king of Siam will 
secure to the Colony the benefit of the version extant 
in that country. The advantages to be derived from 
an intercomparison of these versions with our own 
cannot be overrated. 

Such are briefly the facts connected with the proposed 
Library: and, though its establishment, (which may 
be looked upon as an accomplished fact), has in a great 
measure rendered an alteration in the original*design 
of the Descriptive Catalogue necessary; yet, since it 
was impossible to frame a classified Catalogue until 
the very last MS. had been examined, and it would 
be difficult to say when that would be possible; and 
since much valuable time, which could be devoted to 
printing, would, in the meantime, be lost ; I resolved, 
as desired by Mr. Murdoch, to afford "information to 
oriental Scholars respecting the numerous works which 
still exist,” and to publish a description of each book as 
dt presented itself, without reference to any alphabeti- 
cal order of names, or to the subjects which it trtoted 
upon,-— purposing, however, when this has been done. 
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to frame a classified Index,” which should serve all 
the purposes of the Catalogue originally designed, and 
which might moreover be regarded as the official 
Catalogue of the Government iu connection with the 
Library it has established. 

The following sheets are issued as a specimen of the 
Descriptive Catalogue, j)rcparatory to the official 
Classified Catalogue, the framing of which, with the 
assistance of the former, will be comparatively easy, 
and can be com2)Ieted at the same time as the Library. 

A few words may here be necessary in explanation 
of the plan of my work. 

With a view to concentrate as much information as 
could be collected into one book from different sources, 
— information which is much sought for by European 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and by natives, as well as by 
oriental scholars in Europe, — I have availed myself of 
my own previous labours, as well as of those of other 
writers, after due acknowledgment. Where a work 
appeared to possess more than ordinary interest, €. 
Tepitaka or Dij^dvansa, 1 have, within legal bounds, 
either noticed or embodied all the translations hitherto 
made and scattered in various periodicals ; and have, 
whenever [possible, given a brief analysis of the iinpnl?- 
lished portions. 

Though exception has been taken by some to the 
course thus pursued, I see no valid objection to it, 
except on the score of delay and bulk. As for delay,” 
there can be none, since the materials are already at- 
handj and have scarcely taken any time in the printing; 

d 
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And as to “bulk,” that is a matter more for my coUsi^ 
deration, than that of others. It has also been urged, 
that it was “useless to include in this what was in 
everybody’s hands.” Now, though this might be said 
of my remarks under the title of Attanagaluwansa, 
which previously formed part of the Preface attached 
to my Translation of that work; yet I may remark 
that the Attanagaluwansa* has not had the circulation 
which some have supposed, and that, as remarked by 
European friends in Ceylon, whose opinions are enti- 
tled to weight, “if the object of the ‘Descriptive 
.Catalogue- is to concentrate all the information re- 
garding a particular work, including the subject on 
which it treats, twenty-eight pages devoted for such 
a purpose is an advantage rather than the reverse.” 
As regards the observations under the title of Kach- 
chAyana, a cursory perusal of them will shew the cause 
which rendered them necessary. They are intended 
more to correct a previous erroneous identification of 
the author by myself, than for any display. 

The space which I intend to devote to a proper 
elucidation of different important topics connected 
with the Tepiteka may, I trust, be not deemed too 
great. No one has yet examined the entire text of 
the Pdli, much less its huge Comment. The time 


• This Tfojfc has not yet been completed; and the Text is still 
m the press. Only a feir copies of the Translation have been 
forwarded to England, and to some friends on the Continimtof 
->£<m>pe.. ' , ■ 
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indeed is far distant before such an examination can 
be accomplished. In the meantime, great misappre- 
hensions exist as to the real words of Buddha, his 
doctrines, the authenticity of the Pdli version, the 
supposed admixtures into it by his pupils, the date 
when it was consigned to writing, the age of its lan- 
guage, etc., etc. It is therefore my intention, in the 
article devoted to the consideration of Tepitaka, briefly 
to notice many of the above points, and to refer to facts 
and circumstances which may perhaps appear new to 
many. My views may be incorrect, my inferences 
wrong, and my readings inaccurate ; and yet those very 
errors will, I am persuaded, lead to investigations 
which — as in the case of Kachchdyana’s PAli Gram- 
mar — may result in the ascertainment of facts previously 
unknown, or discoveries interesting to the students of 
science. • 

As to the only other titles under which lengthy 
extracts have been admitted, viz., the Mahawansa and 
Dip&wansa, the course is justifled by the interest which 
attaches to the extracts, and the scarcity of the works 
from which those extracts have been made. Except 
in these instances, and few others, I have not thought 
proper to elaborate particulars beyond describing the 
work, ascertaining the name of the author, fixing his 
age, and presenting the reader with a specimen of each 
writer, with a translation such as I was able to produce 
according to my humble ability, aided and directed by an 
accomplished Pandit “whose critical acumen” has been 
already acknowledged by learned European Scholars. 
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It is perhaps needless for me to say^ that, with all 
the attention I have bestowed, there still appear errors 
of both omission and commission; and that all 0:17 
translations from the Sanskrit and Pdli may be wanting 
in critical accuracy. If however the island ^abounded 
- -which it does not — with oriental scholars, and with 
linguists both able and ready to render assistance,* the 
case might have been different. But without a single 
European who has mastered the Pali or Sanskrit, witli 
but few native Scholars possessing a fair acquaint- 
ance with English, Pali and Sij^halese — and those 
generally inaccessible to me either for consultation or 
advice — I have had to struggle through all difficulties 
single-handed, so far as the translations into English 
W'cre concerned. Under such circumstances it is 
perhaps not too much to ask for the indulgence of the 
public. • 

I have anticipated Professor Max Muller, as Avas 
done by the Hon. Mr. Tumour before the publication 
of the Mahawaiisa, in the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet, very nearly in accordance wdth the system 
sanctioned by Government in the Minute which is 
published in the Appendix, Great care has been taken, 
as further suggested by the learned Professor, that 
the extracts arc given correctly, ”t and to render the 
translations as ‘literal” as possible. 

* See jt-f^tnarks in Introduction to Kjiohcli&jann, page cxxxiii. 

^ f The system of printing Pali and other Asiatic languages in 
the JRmnan character is quite hew to the country. Neither 
coppsts nor compositors arc yet familiar with it. The consequent 
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in my notes and observations on the Buddhist litera- 
ture and religion,* I have endeavoured, as suggested 
by the same Professor in his Introduction to Dham- 
inapada, to adopt Sanskrit throughout as the lingua 
franca^^ ahd I have departed from this principle in those 
instances only where I have been treating of particular 
doctrines, or expressions in a particular book; in which 
case I have adopted Sanskrit, Pdli, or Sinhalese words 
as they occurred in each : and this appears to me the 
only modet in which a great many difficulties may 'be 
obviated. 

I estimate that the entire work, with the Indices#will 
not exceed 800 pages, and therefore purpose to divide 
the whole into three volumes. Though this specimen 
contains but 300 pages, I have MSS. on hand which 
will cover 200 pages more. In addition to these, I have 
in a state of progress several articles, which will 
occupy, when completed, at. the least, 300 pages. 

I do not indeed expect that my observations, though 
carefully worded, and adapted for a document such as 
this Catalogue is, will be received by the learned 
Oriental Scholars of Europe with universal approba- 
tion ; but whether they be correct or not, I have no 

correction of “copy,” and the subsequent alterations in the course 
of printing are manifold. Under such circumstances, it is not to 
be wondered at that the writer's vigilance has not detected errors 
such as “nara” and “anara” at page 4. 
y Sec my Review of Dhammapada. 

t A departure has been sometimes rendered necessary owing to 
the . want of required type. 
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doubt they will be appreciated by many, as 'afFording 
topics of great interest for consideration and future 
investigation. Any remarks which they may be 
pleased to forward to me directly, or through tiie 
Government, wall, I beg to assure them, be accepted 
thankfully, and shall receive my best and most careful 
attention. * 

In conclusion, whilst acknowledging the invaluable 
assistance I have received from the publications of 
Weber, Tumour, Gogerly, Hardy, Fausboll, Max 
Muller, Childers, and Kuhn, I beg to offer my warmest 
thanks to Mr, Skeen for his kind and valiiable assist- 
ance in carrying this work through the press, and to 
the Rev. J. Scott, the Chairman of the Wesleyan 
Mission in Ceylon, for placing at my service the whole 
of the valuable P&li library of the late Rev, D. J. 
Gogerly, of which I have largely availed myself in the 
examination of several questions of great interest, 


JAS. ALWIS. 
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CEYLON. 


AT3iriT)irA'NAVAT>l'riKA' 

is the only ancient Pali Dictionary in Ceylon, or, so 
far as it is known, any where else. It is of the highest 
authority, and holds the same place in Pali, which 
Amarakosa does in yanskrit lllcrature. Indeed it may 
be called a twin-sister of tlie Sanskrit Vocabulary. 
The/ are both composed exactly in the same style and 
plan, (if indeed one is not a transcri])t of the other}, 
and arc intended to help those who study the Bauddha 
sacred works. The name, too, adopted for the Pali 
work is one by which Amara’s Sanskrit Vocabulary 
had already been known, viz., Abhidhana (Nouns), 
for the purpose of throwing ^ light’ {j)adipikd) on which, 
this work is professedly undertaken. 

It was printed in 1824 by the Rev. Clough of the 
Wesleyan Mission, with a translation into English 
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but he omitted to give botli the Introditation and the 
Cyonclusion of the book, — an omission which led Ori- 
ental scholars to express various conjectures as to the 
date of the Dictionary, until the Translator of a portion 
of Kachchayana’s Pali Grammar published them in 
1863.^ As affording a specimen of the work, and a 
description of the Vocabulary under notice, the follow- 
ing is transferred from the work last named. 

1. Tatliagato yo karuna karo karo 
’Paya taniossajja suklia p pad an padan 
Akd parattliau kalisjirn blnive kliave 
Namjimi tan kovala duk-karan karan 

2. Apujiiynn yam muni knnjani jani 
’linjadimutta yalirmuttarc taro 
'rinla tivallainbn nidhin uara’nara 
Tarinsu tan dhamama' maglia palian* palian 

3. GaJani innnindo’ rasasumi^i » nnt:in 
Sapu uimkhel tan bimvaue’sutan sntaii 
Gananriii piini kata sanvaran v^U'an 
Sada guno’ ghena nlraiitar’aii larari 

4. Naimi lingesu kos::?allau 
’Altini nichcldiaya kiiranan 
YaU) maliabbalan Buddlui 
Vac-haiu? ptihi vattbiimn. 


* See Alwis's Kiudicb'ijJiTui’s Grammar, p. vi. at seq. We learn 
on the authority of Protess<»r B'ebcr of Berlin, that “Wester- 
gaard, too, (Catal. p. 58(3,) communicates only the verse in which 
the author’s name is contained.” 
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5. Nfinialiii^un^ yato Buddha 
Bhusitassa’ raha n’ahaii 
Diissayauto pakusissam 

’ A bli id 1 lana’ padipi kaii 

6. Bhiyo rupaii tara saha 
’Chariycna clia kattluichi 
Kvaclia’ hacheba vidliaiiciia 
!Ncyyan tbipuii napuusakaii. 

7. Abliiniia linginau ycva 
Dvaudo clia liiigavachaku 
Gatlui padanta p.uijjluittlia 
Piilibaii yaiitva’paiv paraii. 

8. Ibiniiltbiyaii padaii dvisu 
iSabba lingo clia tis’viti 
Abbidhunaii iara rumblio 
Noyyan t’vmita luatbiidi cha. 

9. Bhiyo payoga’mugaiuma 
JSogate ugaiiio kvaclii 
]S:ig}iaii(lu ynttiii ciriiinya 
XiiniJi lingaii katbiyati. 

‘I adore Tathayota, who is a mine of compassion, 
and who, haviiig rciiotiiiced the beatific nihhan within 
his reach, conferred happiijc.^s on otliei\s, performing 
all the difficult -to-be accomplished acts in metampsy- 
chosis, the fountain of sin. 

‘I (adore) the sin-scaring Dhamma^ to which holy 
sages, devoid of decrepitude and disease, have paid 
reverence; and l?y conformance to which the High and 
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the mean, both (amongst) men and other beings,* have 
crossed the tri-annularf ocean (of mctampsychosis.) 

^ And ever (do I adore) the supreme priesthood^ (like 
unto a merit*'(producing)-field, who have become the 
legitimate sonsf of Buddha; and who receive rever- 
ence — are illustrious in tlie (three) worlds — preserve 
the sanvara^ § like life itself — and ever practise an 
abundance of virtues. 

‘Since an intimate acquaintance with nouns^ and 
(their) genders, is essential to the (ascertainment of) 
the correct significations (of words), and is a powerful 
help to those desirous of mastering the word of Buddha; 

‘I shall publish the Abhidhanapadipiku,1[ illustrating 
nouns and (their) genders, according to their application 
in the language of Uhe discourses of) Buddha. 

‘ The masculine, feminine, and neuter are to be distin- 
guished, chiefly, from their different forms; sometimes 
from the association of words (context); and sometimes 
by specific rule. 

‘[In this work] dvanda compounds will consist 
(of nouns) of the same gender. When words which 

* ‘Nara and ^nara’ — human and non-lmnian. 

t The " tivatt and) u- nidi.’ — The ot* * § ean, eucoinpassed with three 
circles, is here used for ‘ inelanipsjehosis and the three barriers 
are ‘Knnuiia,’ action which bop^etf! merit and demerit; ‘Klesa’ 
evil, ti’onble, pain or sorrow ; and ‘Tipaka’ the rewards of merit 
and demerit. 

J Sons — a term applied to disciples. 

§ That is, ‘PieseiTC the Situ or prcce])ts.’ 

^ Lit. — **Laui]i oi Xoun.s.’ 
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denote the gender occur at the end or the middle of 
a line in a verse, (such words) refer to the (names at 
the) beginning (of that line) ; (but where they are 
placed at) tlie commencement, (they refer to) the 
remaining words (of the same line.) 

‘ Know that the term denotes both masculine 
and feminine; that tisti signifies all the genders; and 
that words ending in tn or (preceded by) atha^ &c., are 
given to express the commencement of a series of names. 

^ Nouns and (their) genders arc (here) illustrated, 
according to tlieir application, chiefly in the Buddhist 
works, and sometimes after the usage ad(^ptcd in 
Lexicons.’ 

The ahovo is the Introduction to the Abludlianapa- 
dipikti; and it cannot be conceived why it was omitted 
in the translation of tliat work by Mr. Tolf'n'y, or was 
left out by Ids jiublisher, the Rev. B. Clongli. At 
the conclusion of the same book are also nine stanzas, 
which arc likewise left out in tlie publication above 
mentioned; and which, since they enable us to fix the 
date of the work, are here subjoined: — 

1 Sagga kando cha bJiu kando 
Tatlui samanfia kandakan 
KandattayaiiviU esa 
Ahhidhdnappadipikji. 

2 Tidive mahiyan Idiujaga vasatho 
Sakalattliji saniavliaya cHpani’yan 
Iha yo kusalo inatinia sanaro 
Patu hoti mahamnniijo vachane. 
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Parakkama bliujo naina 
Bhupalo guna bliusaiio 
Lankaya’ rnisi tojassi 
Jayi kesari vikkamo. 

Vibhinnnn cbiran bhikkliu sanghan inkiiji 
Tayasrniii clui kuresi samina samagge 
Sauehati’va iiiclielui Maro digha kalaa 
Mahaggliclii rakkhosi yo paclichayehi. 

Yeua Lanka viharehi 
G anui^rarnu X)unhicha 
Ki I tiy iiviya samba<ili i 
Kata klicttebi vapihf. 

YassiV Hinllituanun patva 
^Niiggaban sabba kainadan 
Aham’pi gautha kurattain 
Pat to A' i bud ha gocharaii. 


Karitc tena paysada 
GopuracU A ibhusite 
Sagga kandc'va tattoya 
Say asm i a ]>a1 i birabi te. 

Mala! Jotavana khyambi 
Viharc suclhu saiiiniato 
Saroganm saiauhanilii 
^'a.satJi .Santa A uttina. 

Sacldlianunaltliit i kaiuena 
Moggalluiieiia dhiinata 
Theremi rachita yesii 
Abhidlianappadipika. 
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* The Abhidhanapadfpika consists of three sections— 
on Heavenly, Earthly, and General subjects. 

^ It interprets the names of all objects in Heaven, 
Earth, and the Ndga regions. A sensible person who 
excels in this, will master the words of the great sage. 

^ There was in l^anka a Monarch named Parakkama- 
bahu — celebrated, successful, endovred with virtues, 
and valorous as a lion. 

^ He in the right manner ihi the legitimate mode) 
reconciled* * * § ** * * §§ the Bhfkkhus and San^has of the three 
Nihdyasi\ and, with unceasing love, long extended 
his protection to (them; as to his own body, with 
valuable objects of inainteiiance.J 

^He established to profusion in Lanka, in the same 
manner that it was filled with his renown, § monaste- 
ries,1' villages,!! parks,'’* < Ities,tt lieklsJJ and tanks.§§ 


* ‘He rotbnned the religion/ — ITpiiaiu, vol. i. p. 299. 

•j* “ A.s,soei:i;ioii (n* (^'ongrogofioji {)erforiiiiiig llie .s.inie duties.” 

J ‘Pjichcliny.'i’ — of inaiiitoiinnoo, wlucli are four, viz,, 
‘ eliivara,' garuwiiLs ; ‘ pind;jjuto,’ food ; ‘ sleeping objects ; 

‘giliinji paclicliaya,’ tliat whic.b is uecessary for tbosiek — medicines. 

§ See Ceylon Alinnuac for 1S34, 

•[f “ I J e Ini i 1 1 1 1 i e V i ha ras i n t li o cil y of A n ii ra d Jia pii ra i . at p, 1 90. 

II “The icing also made several hundivds of liouscjs and many 
streets arranged witli shops.” — Mahaivauui, 

** “Tie formed many pleasant and delightful gardoas .” — MaJu 
C. B. A. S. J., p. 148. 

ff ‘‘He built three more cities .” — UpltairCs Mahawanaa, p. 277. 

JJ “ He fonned paddy fields.” — Mah. C. B. A. «S. J., vol. vii., p. 141. 

§§ “ The King also repaired many ancient tanks,” — MahawaMa^ 
ib. p. 149. 
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^ the special object of his wish-conferring patronage, 
have also acquired the privilege of authorship peculiar 
to the learned. 

^Desirous of perpetuating the AS'af/f7Aa?w7;?a, the Abhi- 
dhanapaclipikd was composed by the erudite Moggallana 
thera — 

‘Of mild deportment, dwelling amongst the Saro-- 
ffdma* fraternity (who were) received by the virtuous 
with approbation; and (residing) in the Monastery 
called the Alahd Jciavana ; — 

‘[A monastic establishment] adorned with the 
temples, ornamented porches, &c., which were built 
by him (the aforesaid king) as it were a portion of 
Heaven reflected in his tank.’ 

Here we have suflicient data to flx the date of tlio 
Abhidhanapauipika. It was composed by a thera 
named Moggallana, who had been patronized by king 
Parakkama. His acts, winch arc here related, can only 
be identified wdth those of ‘‘the heroic and invincible 
I'oyal warrior, gloriously ciuhnvcd with might, majesty, 
and wisdom; and radiant with benignant virtues,”! “the 
most martial, enterprising and glorious of the Sinhalese 
Sovereigns,”! who, according to history, was Parak- 
kainabahu of Polonnoruwa. He ascended the throne 
in 1153 A. D. ; and when wo notice that that sove- 
reign, who reigned for thirty-three years, turned his 


♦ This is a Pali translation of the Siyhalese proper name Velgam^ 
f Inscription in Cewlon Almanac for 1834. 

} Mahawansa, p. Ixvi. 
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attention to the internal improvements which are here 
mentioned, in the latter part of his reign, and after he 
had brought bis local and foreign wars to a termina- 
tion; we may assign to the Abhidh^napadipika a date 
at the latter end of tlie second hiilf of the twelfth 
century. This, therefore, is posterior to the Amara- 
kosa,* which may be [)hiccd about tlie middle or 
end of tlic fifth (jentury after Christ. To shew their 
correspondence the three following introductory stanzas 
are hero introduced from the last named work. 

^Tho masculine, feminine, and neuter (genders) are to 
be known cliiefly by their difFcrent forms; sometimes by 
the association of words; and sometimes by sjiecific rule. 

*Here with a view to distinct elucidation (nouns of) 
diflercnt unspecified genders arc not rendered into 
dvandva compounds. Neither arc tiioy, witliout order, 
jumbled together; nor indeed expressed by ^cka scsha.’f 

IVolossor II, 11. Wilson tans notices the date of lliis writer in 
tlie Preface to Ins San.sk lit. .* dctionniy ; AincM'a Sinliamay therefore 
be left, agreeably to tradition, to the Ijcginniri^ of the CImstiah 
era; or as connected with other traditionary notices of names and 
cvent.s, whidi, 1 siiall proceed to describe, he may be brought down 
to a Juter date, and placed about tlie middle oi’ end of the fifth 
century after Cltrlsl.'” 

f ‘El a scslia’: ‘one left out,’ e,, the oini.ssion of one to 
designate the same }»y jmotlicr, which has been nu'.ntionod ; or, 
eonvcr.sely. tlie oxpre.s.siou of one name to dc.signalo anotlior 
omitted name of the same genus or family ; as Asvinu ‘the two 
Asvin,’ in the dual, designate ‘the Physicians of heaven, ar.d twin 
sons of iJie sun, or children of the eon.stejlation Asvinf,’ wlio are 
separately named Mabctya an<l Dasru. 


0 
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* The term trUhu (clenotes"^ the three genders ; and 
dvayoJi the male and female. (Where a certain) 
gender is expressly negatived, the remaining ones (are 
meant); and, where words ending in tu (occur, or) 
athay &c,, they do not refer to the preceding (words).’ 

As already iiitiinated the Avork is divided into three 
parts ; the first treats on celestial^ the second on 
terrestrialy and the third on miscelhiieous, objects. 
Each part is sub-divided into several sections; but the 
Avholc book may be regarded as a Dictionary of Syno- 
nymes, except tlie 3rd and 4th sections of part third, 
the former alone being devoted to homonymous terms, 
and the latter to indeclinable particles. The entire 
work contains 1212 (jdtkas of, cliielly, 32 syllables, 
though occasiontilly wc meet with ionger metres. 
Some MSS. which my Pandit has exaniincd, con- 
tained two or three ^stanzas which are omitted in the 
printed editions * 

In addition to the Translation and the Text of the 
Abhidhanapadipikii, published by Clough, a second 
edition of the same was printed in 1865, by a Buddhist 
priest named Snbhuti. Both these editions, as well, 
as the original, arc deficient, for want of an Alpliabetical 
Index, — a deficiency which t!;c Into llev. D. J. Gogerly 
endeavoured to supply; but his Dictionary has not 


A ilor the above closcriptioii it is uuneeo'ssary to state the 
space which this w’ork occupies in Ola MSS., as they vary, accord- 
ing to the size of the leaves on whicii they are writteu. A copy 
in my possession, with four stanzas to the page, contains 15 2 leaves. 
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been published. It is however now being revised by 
the Rev. J. Coles of the Church Missionary Society, 
and will, it is hoped, be published in the early part of 
next year. 


Attanagaluvansa. 

Amongst the many historical works extant in Ceylon, 
is the Pali work above indicated, written in very 
ancient times upon the authority of ^ old historians and 
ancient legends.’ 

According to tlic established usage of all eastern 
nations, it opens with an adoration, which io the usual 
Buddhistical one, and proceeds to an invocation, 
between which and that in the Sdhiti/a Darpana there 
seems to be much agreement. Although this book is 
entitled the Aitamujohxvlhuravansa^ Hhc history of the 
Temple of Attanagalla’; yet, as a prelude to that wliieh 
is the cliief stibjoct matter of the work, the writer 
devotes several cliapters to dojiict the history of Sri 
Sanghabodhi, Avhose dccupitatioii at the place above- 
mentioned led to the erection of a Temple which still 
exists; and who was the only one from amongst the 
Sovereigns of Ceylon to whom the historian has devoted 
an entirely separate work. 

He was one of three Princes, connected with each 
other, of the Lambakanna (Lamini, Siph.) race, who 
had their domains at Mahiyangana in Bintcnna, a 
place still known by that name. Sanghabodhi’s father 
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Sela-Abhaya is alone mentioned here, but in a rock- 
inscription at Mihintnla,* his parents are both named — 
the father as Abaya-Sela (the same names inverted), 
and the mother as Devugoii. 

In the Attnnagaliivansa Selabhaya is idmjjy called 
a ‘ Khatliya’ (prince) ; but he was, probably a provincial 
chieftain or sub-king. For, both the inscription above- 
mentioned iiiul the Sinhalese version of the Attana- 
galuvansa, designate him ‘monarch.’ 

It would seem from the history under Jiotice, and 
from the particulars given in the Mahavansa that 
Sanghabodhi and his associates Sangliatissa and 
Golhabfiaya, repaired to Anuradliapura, and soon 
became established in high favor at the Court of the 
reigning prince (Wijaya Indu A. D. 241,) obtaining 
from him tlie liighcst offices of the state, and enjoying 
his unlimited confidence. TJiey were not, however, 
long in subjection to Wijaya Iiidii; for scarcely a year 
expired fj-oni the time they had entered into his service, 
when Sanghatissa, procuring (jotliabhaya to assassinate 
his benefactor, ascended tluj throne. 

Sanghal)odlu, it would a})pcar from the Attanagalu- 
vansa, (viile cap* iii. § 6), was no party to tliis foul 
deed; and the general character given of him in the 
Dipavansa, as ‘ a good and pious prince, ’f goes to sup- 
port that statement. Yet such a belief is inconsistent 
with the version of the transaction in the Mahavansa, 

* Fc»r the original see Sidatsangara, p. xxxvi, 
t Sangliabodhrti namcna lldj/i (mi sasilav/i ; 

Dve vassfineva so r^j;\ rajjan kuresi Khattiyo. 
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which, in the language of Mr. Tumour’s translation, 
p. 229, runs as follows : 

‘ These three persons, on their reaching the capital, 
were most graciously received by the monarch Wijaya 
in whose court they were established, and employed 
in offices of state. Conspiring together, they put to 
death the rdja Wijayo in his own palace ; and two of them 
raised (the third) Sanghatisso, who was at the head of 
the army, to the throne.’ 

Sanghatissa reigned only four years, at the termina- 
tion of which he was poisoned by the people, who could 
no longer bear tlie oiiprcssion of tlic exactions made 
during liis royal excursions to tlic Eastern Provinces, 

Upon the death of Sanghatissa, Gothuhhaya, who 
was destined (according to the prediction of a blind 
sage) to reign longer than his two associates, requested 
Saiighabodhi to assume the reigns of Government. But 
he cleclincil this high honor; and his denunciation of 
princ*i|)a]itics, dominions, and powers, as recorded by 
the liistorian in a beautiful spcccli, is couched in 
oriental imagery, and exhibits a thoroiigli knowledge 
of man and his depraved nature, — a fact liowevcr, not 
borne out Ijy bis subsequent conduct. Sanghabodhi 
was soon prevailed upon by the priesthood to accept 
the pressing invitation of the people. The historian 
here dwells on the principles of good Government, as 
having been enunciated by the prince’s preceptor, 
Nanda, to whose previous discourse on the duties of 
Man, and the necessity for the early formation of right 
principles, nearly an entire chapter is devoted. 
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Tho policy however of Saiighabodhi’s government 
was characterized by great weakness. After he was 
crowned, be coiitinnod to evince, as he had done before, 
gi’oater devotion to the interests of religion than to 
tho affairs of the state. This from 

‘ A man on cartli devoted to the skies,’ 
wasscarcely unexpected. Heinixcd not with the world, 
and could not lliereforc distinguish the local from the 
natural man. lie was too much absorbed in religious 
aftairs, to enable him ‘‘to track the silent march of human 
affairs, and to seize with happy intuition on tliose great 
laws which regulate the prosperity of empires.” Ilis 
meditations did not permit him to reconcile principles 
to circumstances, or to devise measures in anticipation 
of tile effects which state-affairs had upon “ the entangled 
relations and awkward complexity of real life.” 

liuddliism, moreover, manifested an antagonism to 
good (government. The principles of the former con- 
flicted with those of tlic latter. The exercise of those 
duties which a state [)olicy demanded, threatened the 
destruction of all religious merit The enthusiasm 
and rigid piety of so great an adherent of Buddha as 
Sangliabodhi, permitted not a departure from the duties 
prescribed by bis religion, — even where the majesty 
of tho law demanded the infliction of j)unishinent. 
And the consequence was, as may be easily expected, 
that, having forgotten ‘ the highest virtue of a king, 
(which ; is the protection of his subjects,’* the old 


* Manu, vii. § 144. 
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existing Ordinances for the repression of crime, the 
promotion of the comforts of the poor, and the secunty 
of their person and property, became disregarded. 

When the malefactors were brought to the prison 
of the capital,” says the historian, “ as the king’s vows 
precluded the poi^sibility of their being executed, they 
were secretly released at night al ter condeinnalion, and 
the corpses, furnished by the usual casualties of a 
23opuloiis city, were exhibited at the place of execution, 
on gibbets and impaling j3olos, as the victims of violated 
laWvS.” Thus, says the historian, a jiious kiiig not only 
successfully repressed crime, but also gave the criminal 
time and o|)pc)riunity to reform. 

The contrary hosvever was indeed tlie result. ( -rime 
increased in the same proj)orli;>n that Sangliabodlii 
neglected to punish the olfender. The wliole {rame 
of society was disorganized.” The whole country 
became the scene of [dunder, and a prey to lawless 
banditti Avho infested its environs, encouraged by the 
unbounded cliaritles of the reigning jirince. IS’f>r was 
this all. A famine and a iiestilcnce soon made i heir 
appearance ; and to the sullerings of tlio peO}»Jc from 
these causes, the historian adds those arising from the 
ravages of a cannibal, who, in the usual phraseology 
of Oriental exaggeration, he describes as a muDnstrous 
demon” of extraordinary appicarance and magnitude. 
Sucii a state of things could not continue for any 
length of time. Gotliabhaya, impatient to become a 
king, and availing himself of tlsc weakness of his friend, 
and the feebleness of his Government, jilotted his 
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destruction. He collected an army from amongst the 
marauders that j)illaged the country, and prepared for 
war. 

In the mean time the commotion of an insurrection 
reached the king’s ears ; and he instantly left the city in 
disguise, abdicating the throne in favor of him who 
had been instrumental in placing him on it. But 
Gothd,l)hiiya was disliked by the people. Suspecting 
therefore tlic stability of his power so long as the 
people’s favorite, was suffered to remain in the country, 
he offered a reward for Sanghabodhi’s head. At this 
time the latter was enjoying the solitude of an I-enni- 
tagein Attanagalia iu the Suia Korale of tlie Western 
Pro viiico, with tlie contemplation of exercising those 
religious duties, especially the Dana paramita (wiiich 
included tlie sacrifice of life,) in expectation of attain- 
ing to a Buddhaship. 

Mr. 'Jjirnoiir, who was probably indebted to the 
Rajavaliya for tlie matter in the following passage, 
(see Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p. 17.)) says, Many 
heads, obtained by murder and assassination, had been 
produced be fore tlie usurper (Gothabluiya,) by persons 
who successively forfeited their own heads for the 
imposition tlicy had atteinptofl to practise. Siri 
Sangabodiearing of these enormities, resolved to put 
an end to them by sacrificing his own life. In this 
frame of mind he met with a peasant who had fled 
from his home, horrified at the suggestion of his wife, 
of destroying the king. He revealed his distress to his 
disguised sovereign. In order that tlic reward might 
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be secured to this man> the king avowed himself, and 
with his own hand severed his liead from his body.” 
But the Attanagaluvan? omits the matters stated in 
the' early part of this extract, and contradicts those 
given in its conciuslon, especially* as to the visit of the 
peasant having been originated by the suggestion of his 
wife; and as to the pre^knowledgc of Sanghabodhi 
regarding the liigh reward which had been set on his 
head. All that the Attanagaluvansa authorizes us to 
state, is, that the king accidentally met a poor peasant 
travelling by his hermitage; and, whilst partaking 
with him lifs meal, heard tlie proceedings of his 
soi^disant friend. Heartily glad at the opportunity thus 
presented of carrying his designs into effect, viz., of 
^propitiating’ liis own life, the destruction of which he 
prohibited In others, he requested the peasant to accept 
his liead. Tlie latter indignantly protested against 
being considered an assassin, or onceapahle of murder; 
and clecli ned the offer/ Bn t he was soon prevailed upon ; 
and the result was, that the king himself severed hiis 
head from his body, and presented it to llic traveller. 
On Its being taken before Gothtlbhaya it sprang up (as 
predicted by Sanghabodhi) into the air, and proclaimed 
to the suspecting king, that ‘it was the identical head 
of king Sanghabodhi.’ 

The history then proceeds to narrate the events 
connected with the death of Sanglmboilhi’s queen in 
the same forest in which the king’s corpse was found;/ 
and the cremation of the royal couple with that 
pomp and grandeur to which their high station entitled^ 

D 

l il A 
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them. Then follows a narrative of the erectidii 
monumental and religious edifices by Gothdbhaya, 
upon the spot where Sanghabodhi had .perished ; and 
the history concludes with the high muhificent 
v^ttentions which they had received from successive 
Sovereigns by way of maintaining the Temple OP 
Atta NAG ALLA, from whence the appellation of this 
little history is derived. 

The reader is doubtless awjire of the locality indi- 
cated by the name of Attanagalla. It is a village 
in the Sma Korald, in the Western Province, and its 
delightful scenery, as it presents itself in passing from 
the Maritime Province into the Kandyan country^ is 
but imperfectly described in the record before us. 

There,” says Forbes,* the Iinbul and Muruta trees, 
covered with scarlet and pink flowers, or the blaze of 
white blossoms On the Nagaha trees, form a beautiful 
variety to the heavy green of continuous forests ; and 
cocoanut-trees are only seen iu plume-like tufts near 
villages, of which they are the valuable ornament and 
certain index.” 

In the seventh chajiter of the work under notice is 
f ound a graphic description of the Forest as it stood 
many centuries ago. The picture is indeed not over- 
drawn. When, some years ago, I visited this part of 
the country, iny eyes rested pn a scene which I could 
not soon or Easily forget. Its greatest attraction was 
the stately Forest. Whilst I stood amazed at the pro- 

* Elwen Years in Ce>’lon, vol. i, p. 88. 
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di^ouA. heiglit to ^hich the trees had grown, •gilraigltfe: 
irons the ground, the eye lingered with delight on the 
"pillared shades,” thick with their dense green foliage, 
and laden 

^“with their pendent fruits and flowers/* 

The Figs and the Palms which grew up togethej^ 
reminded me of the Cocoa- nut and the Bread-fruit which 
rosei as it were, in love’s embrace in the south-west 
coast of Ceylon. The Talipot, the Na, the Sapan, 
the Iledawaka, the Ketakala, tlie Del, the Milila, the 
Godapara, (not to mention other timbei*-trees enume- 
rated in the text), were ail here seen side-by-side with 
the Katudmbul, the Goraka, tlie Veralu, the Kajti, 
the , Erabadu, etc,, etc. There were also cJiiubiug 
plants in endless variety. The Pdta, the KIrindi, 
the Kiritilla, and the Kiri-a^guua* entwined them- 
selves round the trunks as they clambered up in search 
of light. The ferns and the orchids, which thrived 
luxuriantly in the hollows of old trees, waving their 
brilliant foliage, seemed as if they were the cultivation 
of some nymph of the forest, Ko thing could exceed 
the beauty of the flowing tresses of the Hedayfi, of 

* Speaking of this plant [^Gymnema lactifcmni^ Sir Emerson 
Tennent, says “it is a creeper...... used medicinally by the Natives, 

but never as an article of food .^' — History of Coy Ion, vol. i. p, JQ2. 
This is an error. It is a pot-herb commonly used by all classics 
of the Sinhalese. There are few places in the Western Province 
where it is not cultivated. The 1’eraple premises contain a 
beautiful creeper ; and the writer sees, just as he is now Writing, 
another in his own town residence. 
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species were met within the epW and tnose^' 
clefts of tt'ees that never saw the light of thp; 
tTnder the shade grew the Varia-Eaja. ReyelHag in 
the rich and luxurious vegetable mould, which lay 
several feet thick, this d#arf “ King of the Fpi'est” 
spread out its leaves, “the most exquisitely formed in 
ilie vegetable kingdom, and whose colour resembles, 
dark velvet approaching to black, and reticulated over 
all the surface with veins of ruddy gold.”* It is dfffi- 
onlt to realize the beauty of the distant landscape along 
the streams and marshes of the forest. The graceful 
Bainbu was surrounded by the magnificent Asoka. 
The pale azure of the Sal, whieli deeply contrasted 
with the hnrnislied green of tlic delicately tinted foliage 
of the Siambala on tbe hillochs, and both with the deep 
emerald brushwood below, — waved over the Gloviosa 
Superba (Niagala), whose matchless flowers festooned 
the adjacent heaps of verdure; whilst the Muruta 
overshadowed the Biindui-a, which grew luxuriantly 
beneath the pink-clad bi’anches of the former. Nothing, 
again, could surpass cither the splendour of the flowers, 
or the beauty of the leaves. Some of the latter by 
themselves exhibited tlic hues of the former. The 
scarlet shoots of the Na, for instance; vied in beauty 
with the gorgeous flowers of the XCatu-imbul, the pink 
clustci‘8 of the Muruta with the ripe leaves of the 


• Sir James E. Tennenl, from whom I quote the above Pescrip-. 
tion, calls it “a terrestrial orchid (the Ancectochilm sefacevs.y'—Sw 
his History of Ceylon, vol. i. p,. 103. 
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yiCtii|tiiti?Aa, the pale yollmv Champac witli tlie Vta\^ 
!^raltii ariS the snow-white blossoms of the I(Mii 
with the tender buds of the Musscuda.* 

Such were the charms with which the Forest was 
invested six-and-twenty j^c^ars ago, as I beheld it 
at the confluence of the Levangam and t!ic Ualga^l 
becksj yhich converging into one riviiiet, take a 
Wj^terly direction near this forest, from whence it iS 
called the Attanagalu Oya. My second visit was not 
many months ago, and it is not sin^prlsing to observe 
that the physical change which has progressed through- 
put many districts of the Island has also affected this 
part of the country. The stately jungle has partially 
disappeared before the ketta-cutting of Native culti- 
vation; extensive Cocoa-nnt phmtations, one of which 
may bo seen immediately adjoining the premises of the 
Temple, have displaced the timber trees; creepm^s of 
the swoet-potato have taken the place of the flower- 
trees of the marshes; large plantations of the Mauritius 
and West Indian Pines arc met with, together with 
those of the Ratributan and the Mango; houses and 
botiques have sprung up here and there; and the 
Moorish botique-keeper and the itinerant tradesman 

* This creep (^Miissenda freadosa) proJuocR cream-white Icave^i, 
a colour very i*are in the vegetable kiugdom. Their beauty as 
seeu over green verdure, and close upon the Gloriosa supe^'hay is 
en<^aniiiig, and surpasses anything I have seen in the jungles 
which Hno the principal roads of thiiW (Western) Province. The 
flower is Jilso very pretty, and being similar in shape ami size 
to the ear-rings of the Sinhalese, their little chiklrcn wear it ii> 
their ears. 
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occupy tlie paths wWch w once infested by 
beasts. The elephants have altogether disappeared;.: 
m for a solitary tame beast, the property of ^ 
Ohristopher Dias, the Mi^dliyar of the district, who 
has turned him to good account, tlie sight of one 
would be a novelty to the rising generation of these 
parts. The paths themselves, which were '^narrow, 
crooked, and winding,’’ are no longer impassable and 
covered over with the stretching arms of the surround- 
ing jungle. A beautiful road, which commences at 
or near tlie 27th mile-post of the great trunk road 
to Kandy, intersects this part of the country. This 
beautiful line, called the "Pasydla and Hanwc^llaroad,” 
Avhich was opened in 1850 by the indefatigable and 
zealous Mudliyar tilready named, passes between the 
Temple and the Oya of Attanagalla, and terminates 
at the Hevrugam Ivuralo, at a distance of t wenty miles. 
As you proceed towards the south, and reach the 4th 
mile-post on this road, you see on your left the site of 
the Nivan Pokuua, or ^the Pond of Repose,’ into which 
the (luecn of Siri Sangliabodhi fell in her wearisome 
rambles in search of her royal husband. The progress 
. of sixteen centuries has converted tins pond into a corn 
field; yet from its high embankments it still gives indica* 
tion of its original character, A few yards farther take 
the traveller to the Temple^ grounds of Attanagallai 

* Of all the numerous writers on Ceylon and its Antiquities, 
none have made the most distant allusion to this ancient Temple, 
-except I'uriiour and Forbes. But even they never visited it, 
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situated on the right hand side of the road; , Th^e 
are by no means extensive, and their limited area, as 
coraiiar^jd with the vast extent indicated in the Attana-^ 
galuyansa, induced me to inquire what had become 
ofthe large domains attached to this monastery by 
ostentatious kings of old, as detailed in the history 
before us. It appears, from the information received 
in the course of my enquiries, that during the timers of 
the Portuguese, the priests as well as the people of this 
part of the Island, had deserted their homes, and that 
the lauds ovrned by them had been taken by that 
Government ; and that although the priests laid claim 
to the extensive temple property wliich luul been 
granted to tliem under Sinhalese sovereigns, yet tliey 
could only succeed in resuming possession of the mo- 
nastery and the lands immediately surrounding it, 
which^j according to a recent Government survey, do 


although it was not farther than 28 miles from Colombo. The 
former in his remarks on Sinhalese Inscriptioua, (see Ceyltot 
Almannc for i S34,) notices that Sanghabodhrs head was buried with 
great pomp at Attaiiagalla, over which tlie usurper raised a Dagoba, 
which is still staiKling, The latter, in his Eleven Teura in Ceylon, 
•t p. 188, after alluding to the delightful scenery of Attaiiagalla, 
v ^ays:— “At the Attanagalla Ova, tb(froad approaches one of tlio 
low ranges of hills which diverge in all directious from the inoun- 
iainous centre of the Island ; and four miles off to the right is 
situated the Rock of Attaiiagiilla, surmounted by religious Imibl- 
Ings. The priuc/ipal of these were erected about A. D. 248 l>y 
Goloo Abba, to the memory of King Siri Sangabo, who Sad abaii* 
dened his throne and retired in disguise to this place, where lie was 
killed by a pedant in order to obtain the reward offered.*' 
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not exceed 26 acres. Entering this garden, which is 
fully planted with a variety of fruit trees, chiefly 
Cocoa-nuts and other Palms, and many of the trees 
mentioned in cap. vii. of the History, amongst which 
the Sal, the Kunibuk, and the .Nawa are the most pro- 
ininent, \vc vcached a locky hill about 80 feet higher 
than tiio surrounding country. Ascending a flight of 
steps, about 2d feet high^ of fine granite slabs, and 
passing tlu-ougli largo lieaps Vf granite, the remains 
of carved works and ancient buildings, we entered the 
lower terrace »)f the temple. Hero is to be seen the 
foundation of the five-storied structure originally erected 
by IJpatissa (cap. x. § o), and subsequently rebuilt 
and alt(ired by :M<>ggaliana into one of throe stories. 

At present, it is a s.quare building, »54x44 feet, 
witli four neat ])Orchcs, facing the cardinal points. 
Of the aneieiit granite pillars, upon wliicdi the original 
structure ol’ five-storios was built, and of wdiich up- 
wards of oiic ii 'and red existed 26 years ago, there art; 
only 10 MOW left, each nine feet high On the south 
of this liill iwS a large irregular building, probably 
patched np from time to tune, but containing ample 
evidence of its former splendour. This is used as a 
residence edg one of the two fraternities of priests^^ 
amongst whom the establishment is now divided, 
Walpola [ndrajuti being the chief over both. Leaving 
this, and proceeding w^cstward, the traveller has again 
to ascent! a flight of 73 steps, 36 feet in Iieight. Mere 
nothing attracts his attention more prominently than 
the granite slabs that lie scattered on either side. 
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exhibiting faint traces of the skill of the Sinhalese 
sculptor. Inscriptions arc also found, but they are 
so defaced and decayed that one cannot learn from 
them anything beyond the fact that they once bore 
some Deva Nagara characters. When once jmui get 
upon the topmost terrace, the most remarkable i'f the 
buildings is the Kotunda,” built by Gothabhaya. 
(cap. ix. § 0). This is l/)8 feet in cjreiunf‘ero;ic(‘, and 
is most substantially built, with a broail foun latioii 
rising about 3^ feet from the ground, of entirely large 
slabs of hewn granite. It has four porclies for en- 
trances; and the roof, wliichcoatains two stories covered 
with flat tiles, rests upon two rows of granite ]>i]lars, — 
the top story in the centre on eiglit granite pillars, 
occupying an area of about feet, and the lower 
story upon IG similar pillars, which are iixed close to 
the round wall. Both the roof as well as the walls arc 
beautifully j)fuiited in the stylo peculiar to Bu hllusits, 
embellished with stiitaes, pictunf s of the Dvivns, etc.. 
The Thu pa which was originally built by Golbabbaya, 
(cap. ix. § 7), and subsequently restored by l^irakkarn.a, 
after its destruction by our inte^5tiuc foes (cap. xi. § 3), 
and of which so much has beem writteu in llic history 
before us, occupies tlic centre. It is a neat structure 
of bricks, surmounted with a silver-gilt pinnacle, and 
reaches the roof which is intended as a canopy ibr the 
same. (caj). ix. § 7,) 

Outside these pillars and facing the four doors, are 
four images of Buddlia, in a sitting po.sturo, cnclo.sed 
in neat glass cases: One of the statues is of granite; 

.. E 
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but the head, which was destroyed by some fanatics, 
has been since restored. In close proximity to this 
sacred building is the rocky pool, near which Sangha- 
bodhi met the poor traveller ; ( cap. viii. § 1 ). Its sides 
are found scarped and polished, and thev crevices and 
holes neatly filled up with granite. It contains a 
plantation of the Lotus; and our attendant, the High 
Priest of the Temple, pointed out to us a hcaltliy bush 
of corn, which he would have us believe never ceased 
to live. ^ This, Sir,’ said he, with great self-satisfac- 
tion, Ms the plant prodjiccd from tl>e Ma-vi-rice, thrown 
by Siri Sangabo at the time he partook of tlie traveller’s 
hospitality. This never ceases to exist, when one 
withers, anotlier shoots up.’ ‘Yes, of course/ said I, 
promptly, ‘if you don't reap the corn it is sure to drop 
down and shoot again/ The Priest would not under- 
stand the solution of the mystery, nor did he seem to 
relish the explanation. I was not therefore over- 
anxious to ridicule a notion, perhaps honestly enter- 
tained, by one wlio paid me much attention, and who 
treated rne wdth great courtevsy. I tlicreforc changed 
the subject of our conversation, and he took us to 
another side and pointed out to us an outline of a head 
and two feet— emblems engraved on the rock. ‘ This/ 
he declared, ‘was the identical spot where the old king 
cut off his head. These marks were of coui'se made in 
subsequent times to preserve the tradition respecting 
the spot ’ We then inspected a large granite slab 2x8 
, feet, standing in the centre of the compound and con- 
taining traces of an iiisoription, defaced’ by atmospheric 
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influences. This is probably the one erected by Patir&ja 
and mentioned in the Mahavansa* After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to decipher even a word of tliis inscription, 
we proceeded to the Bauddha-house, which is close to 
the rocky pool. Here too desolation and ruin reigned 
supreme : the figures and images were all partially 
broken, — and even the granite images of Buddha 
mentioned at cap. xi. § 10, had wholly disappeared. 

We next inspected a little JDevala, a very modern 
structure. There was nothing remarkable about it, 
excej)t tsome drawings on its walls, which were pointed 
out to us as the portraits of Sir Edward Barnes, and the 
late Abraham Dc Saram, Esq., Second Malia Miidliyar 
— representations, which, though rude and unfaithful, 
yet cxliibitcd the goniilne feeling of gratitude, respect, 
and esteem felt for two of the greatest statesmen of 
tlie times in which the Temple wa:^ repaired. 

Casting a glfince at the stately Bo which occupies 
a corner of the terrace, and which was stated to have 
been a branch of the sacred Bo at Auurudliapura, wo 
descended a flight of steps on the south of this elevation, 
and proceeded to the adjacent rocks, wliicli, tradition 
affirms. King Sanghabodhi selected for his liermitage. 
They consisted of two large granite boulders, one 
over-htinging the other and the ground below, so as to 
render it a secure habitation, free from sun and rain. 

It ahnost realized to the mind Shakspeare’s description 
of the 

~ ‘hallow’d, gloomy cave, with moss o’ergrown, * 

'J’he temple join’d of Nature’s pumice stone.’ 
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Though not so large as the rocka of Aluvih^-ra at 

and though, as in the latter, no 

— — ‘antique images by priests were kept, 

And wooden deities securely slept ;* 

yet there was the sameness of appearance in the forma- 
tion of a cave by the overhanging brow of a granite 
houldciMvliich had been precipitated from the rocks 
above. Except this, there was little to see here beyond 
the sleeping apartments of another section of priests 
belonging to the estal)lisliment, and the surrounding 
vegetation, consisting chiefly of tl>e Kanerii, planted 
for the sake of its flowers. We then proceeded to 
partake of the kind hospitality of the Mudliyar of the 
district; but, before quitting the j)rcmise8, there was 
one other spot which 1 desired to see, it was the 
Vidhava Vana (see Note 4, cap. ix.) The surprise 
of the priests was great, when I asked them to show 
me this place. They seemed to wonder how I had 
known the name; and from this and other circum- 
. stanccws, 1 concluded that they were not conversant with 
the Attanagaluvansa. 

They took me a little distance and pointed in the 
direction of a paddy field called Kanavenduma, bearing 
in the vernacular Si\ihalese the same sense as the 
name given to it in the Pdli work, and its Si^^balese 
ti’anslation. This is the spot, as the reader is aware, 
where the Queen of Sanghabodhi rested; and on 
inquiry, with a view to test the accuracy of the descrip- 
»tioDS in the history before us, I ascertained that during 
heavy rains the surrounding country still exhibited 
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white saatly spots, oa one of which > close upon a 
“blooming shrubbery,” the Queen is stated to have 
spent the night before her death. — Cap. ix. § L 

To return to Attanagaluvansa. It will be observed, 
that in it no dates ai’e given either as to the number of 
years which Sanghabodhi reigned, or the year on which 
he ascended the throne. According to the Mahavansa, 
he was crowned in A. D. 246, and lie reigned only 
two years: The Dipdvansa bears out Mahanuma, in 
the following stanza— 

Saiighabodlii’ti nSmena rtya &si su-snavfi 
Dve vas.suneva so raja rftjjan ki^.resi khattiyo. 

That is to say: * There was a highly religious king 
named Sanghabodhi: the same, who was a Khattiya 
reigned only two years.’ There is nothing, thei*efore, 
in the Attanaguluvaiisa to induce us to doubt the 
correctness of Mahanauia’s figures. On the contrary 
there is much in it which confirms the facts given in 
the Mahavansa, Yet, it wmukl seem from one of the 
Mihintala inscriptions, that the reign of Sanghabodhi 
had extended to moio than sixteen years.* 

Next to the historical and political considerations 
which are suggested by the Attanagaluvansa, the 
religion which it presents to the reader in one of its most 
engaging phases, — indeed in that in which its greatest 
superiority is boasted of, andmaintained by its adherents, 
viz., its moral code, may not be devoid of interest. 

• For a reconciliation of these conflicting statements, see Atta- 
nagaiavansa, p. ci. et aeq^ 
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Not less interesting is it in other respects. 'Xhci 
objects,’ says Professor H. II. Wilson, *for which an 
ancient dialect may be studied, are its philology and 
its literature, or the arts and sciences, the notions 
and manners, thc'histoi'y and belief of the people by 
whom it was spoken.’* Many of these objects may 
indeed be attained to no mean degree by a study of 
this historical novel. It is reckoned by our learned 
Pandits as one of the best Pali works which can 
engage the attention of the beginner. Though more 
artificial than the style of the Pitakas, it is by no 
means inferior to many other works such as Buddha- 
ghosa’s A tthakathd, M ilindappanna, etc. It even excels 
in its diction the IMahavansa, the Dipdvansa, the 
Hasavtihltu, etc. Its language is generally intelligible, 
and, altogether, elegant. It is the first Pali work 
which is road in nianv of the Buddhist Monasteries of 
this Isliinil, with a view to illustrate grammatical forms ; 
and there is scarcely a book more calculated to assist the 
Pdli scholar, or one which better delineates the manners 
and feelings of the Sinhalese, or more largely draws 
its illustrations from the Institutions, Usages, Arts, 
and Sciences which prevailed among them in ancient 
times. Here is a specimen from cap. vii. §§ I — 3. 

Cap. vii. 

Atha kadachi Vassadhikatdnan devatdnan pamd- 
dena avaggaho pdturahosi. — 

Pr. Wilson’s Hindu Plays, vol. 5. p. ix. 
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Nidagha vegena rayi patapi 
Unliabhi tatto pavano khai'o cha 
Jarature’va ’sisird dharacha 
Pivinsu te sabbadhi sabbania’rnbun. 

Antobhii suiihona %dpachcbnin{uia 
Saiiispananiblio bharitcVa chiiii 
Tibbalapakkanta vanantnruji 
Rutakulu khayati clnrikatian. 

Vassal] akale’pi pablui karassa 
Patapasan (iiiDita m’aiital i k khan 
Sainuchitttii paydura vdi i<lehi 
Sacliaridaiiiilepa m’iva’ti roehi, 

‘At this time, through the neglect of the divinities 
presiding over rain, there was a drought. By reason 
thereof a scorching sun, a hot burning atmosphere, 
and a dry earth,— these three, like those affected by 
fever, liad imbibed all the moisture in all parts. The 
beautiful forest scorched by the sun, and filled with 
the cry of crickets, seemed as it were a bason filled 
with hissing water, boiling with great he it4 The 
(expanse of the) sky, hot with the burning sun, was 
brightened, even in the rainy season, with masses of 
white clouds, as if it were anointed with (the powder 
of the) Sandal/ 

With a view, however, to render this work interest- 
ing to the general reader, as well as to the Oriental 
scholar, the writer has lately published a translation 
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of this work into English, the text itself is at tfie; 
same time printed in the Sinhalese character.* 

It may be here convenient to determine the date of 
tins work. Tradition affirms that it Avas written in the 
reign of Parakhama III., the celebrated patron of 
men and letters in the 13th century, (12GH — !301 
A. D.) Roth internal and external evidence sujjport 
this belief. Its style is not incompatible witli that of 
other works of the same date. The events, too, which 
it records are brought down to tJic end of this prince’s 
reign ; and it is remarkable that the writer, after 
recording the various Avorks Avbicli Parakkarna had 
executed in connection with the Temple of Attana- 
galla, abruptly concludes the history, by expressing a 
fond hope that the annals (kF Altanagalla from tliencc- 
fortli might be continued by future liistorians. 

If hereafter any pimts (persons), by way of repairing 
that wlilch is dilapidated, or adding any tiling new to it, 
or of making a provision of offerings (for it), such as 
fields, etc,, sliall maintain this toinple, let them record 
in continuation llieir namcvs as avcII as their acts.” 

Although the above is not conclusive proof of this 
work having been Avritten at the date to wliicli the 
events it records are brought down, yet it may be 


* This is the more to be regretted, as an earnest hope is entertuined 
liv IVoicssf.r Weber, in h's elaborate Ro view of Ivyehebriy aim's 
P^Ii rirannnar pri Ued in his Bibliographiscitc A7ize{s^cn^ that the 
Translator should ‘use only the Roman charaeler,* since ‘the 
^jyhalcse letters are difficult to read and cause needless trouble/ 
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safely inferred that a work which implies the prior 
existence of Parakkama III., was written during, 
or subsequent to, the reign of that prince ; and how 
far posterior may be conjectured .from another fact, 
namely, that the self-same work was translated 
into the Sinhalese during the reign of Buvaiieka- 
hdhu in 1304 Saka, or 1382 A. D., answering, 
according to the chronological tables of Mr. Tuimour, 
to the 4th y'ear of the reign of Buvanekabahu IV. of 
Gampola. 

The Anoinadassi mentioned in the Sinhalese version 
is also named In the original Pali version; and the 
following extract from the Maliawansa contains the 
reasons for the belief generally entertained that he 
was identical with the priest of that name, to whom 
the Temple of Attanagalla was bestowed by Parakkama 
Bahu, 


Tnio ganUiina so IlaUhn-vanagallfi Viharsikau 
Jlanuii viUta niyameiia katv/i balm dlianabbayan 
Karapet vana [)asiV]an tmiga singan tibhurnakan 
Anoniadassi iiarnas.sa malia saniissa dinriiato 
Tan datvaua fato tassa Trialnii’aja niyogato 
Diinavaitinnj)! kappctvii Sila lekhanakarayi. 

* He (PatirajaJeva), having gone from thence 
(Adam’s Peak) to the monastery of Ilattlia-vanagalla, 
and having, pursuant to the orders of the King, expended 
large sums of money, built a lofty mansion of three 
stories. Oflering it to the erudite and venerable Lord * 
named AnoinadaL'Si, and establishing, according to royal 
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command, a continuous bestowal of alms for him, he 
put up a stone Inscription.’* 

According to the above record and the tenor of other 
passages in the Mahawansa, the Attanagaliivant a must 
have been Avritten, as is generally believed, by a pupil 
of Anomadassi during the latter part of tlie reign of 
Parakkama, when that monarch had retired fi*om the 
active labours of his life by entrusting the (lovernincnt 
to Wijayabahu. 

Professor Weber of Berlin in a Review f of this 
work, sa}’s: If this Teinple-legeiul be compared with 
similar works of tlie kind — the so-called Malultiirya 
found amongst tlie Brahmans, — a dittcreiua; greatly in 
favour of the Buddhist legend will become apparent. 
Inst<aid of the Avonderful talcs of gods and heroes of 
the Puranas, we here possess a sober narrative, which 
indeed, though not altogether free from some conflict- 
ing mythical exaggeration [who could expect such a 
thing!] is nevertheless very evidently, and possibly 
faithlidly', related to the truth.”J 

Having noticed the Pdli work, a brief notice of its 

Sinhalese Version 

may not be out of place here. It was written in 1301, 
A. D., and the modesty of the Avritor has prevented 
the publication of his name. Ilis language hoAvever 

♦ This Tablet is tlio one referred to ante, p. 27. 
t Literarisclies Centralblott. July 13, 18C7. 

I Tbc |)i*inted edition contains 43 octavo pages, an<l the Ola 
M.S. in the Temple at IVbmidulla lias 30 pages of LJ feet in 
length, with 7 lines to a page, closely written. 
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would authorize the inference that lie was a Buddhist 
priest. The following Introduction will serve as a 
specimen of his language: — 

Svastipprasasta pravara dvijakula kamalavana raji- 
rdjahansavM nuinavu Akshara Likhita Ganitii (Idndhar- 
va Nakshattra Clduiudas Nighandu Ahmkara Salihotra 
Yantra Tantra JMantra tJydtignana Ttiliasa Puraiiadi 
sakalakalaviinta kalanidhihu vonivii Siitrabhi-dharma 
vinaya sankhyata Triplpika buddlia vachanayehi ano- 
madarsivii Anornadarsinam sangha riijadhurandaravd 
mahd-svdmihu visiii niehayanaladiiva itihasa kathdvaha 
pfirva-likliitayala assrayakota pilrvayehi Miighadliika 
bhashavcn rachfindkaranalada Attanagaliivihara-vay- 
sakkhydta Prabandliaya sri saka varshaycu ckvadahas 
tunsiya sivu vasak pirunusanda, trisinhaladhisvara 
navaratnadhipati Bhuvauaikabahu Narendrayahata 
aggrdmattyavu sraddhit buddhi sampanna ratnattraya 
saranaparayana asarana-sarana sarainigata vajra j>anjara 
anavarata danahetuppranchikrita vividlia vibhava 
sapchikrita Vanchi purappi’avara pavitrapiirvagdtraika 
kalapprabliiita chaudra siirya mandala yugalayamanavti 
Srilankadhisvara Alakcsvarauain inantrisvarayananhd 
mema inantrisvarayananta sahodaravu — ^ Pciranart 
saMdara ' — yanadi audkapprakara viriidaval i eti svartlia 
parartlia karana praviiia ishtartha prasavaya kirjinen 
arthijana manoratha puranayehi atyarthaycn arthivd 
Arthanayakanam Mantrisvaraydnan ha dedendge 
karuna katdksha nirikshanaycn susan rakshitamadhura- 
tara kusala[)hala bharita taruna vrikshayamanavd 
parasattru kunjara nikara nirakaranaychi pravina 
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siljhayam&navu Satru Siyha Kunjarablii clhana senami- 
yaka pradhdnihii visiii i;;6tiTijanayugc sukhdva-bodhaya 
pinisa svakiya Sinhala bhdsliaven pmvartltavuvahot 
yeliekeyi aradhitava Kastrarambhayelii ishta deva- 
ta’radhanava sandalia piirva kattrmvisin variiitavu 
snehuttardya hadaya mala mallikaya — yanddi prathama 
gathavchi patam artlia kathanaya karamii. 

‘ Patronized by the glaiiee-of- ssiipport of two descend- 
ants of the ancient, illustrious, and pure family of the 
city of Vanchi,* like unto the sun and moon manifested 
at one and the same time, viz., (one) named Alakcsvara 
— the Prime minister of liuvanekabahu king of the 
three-divisioned Snjhala, and lord over the nine 
treasures, t — a Chieftain of Lanka, who is possessed of 
faith and wisdom, and is dependent entirely on the 
protection of the three gems ; J helps the weak, 

and is a mine [cage] of diamond to the needy; and, 
who, by reason of his unceasing munificence, has accu- 
mulated and increased great wealth: — and [the other^ 
his brother. Minister Arthaiuiyaka, the object of the 
hymns of praise, such as ‘Paranari Sahodara’Jf etc., 

* This is Dot known, and cannot now be identified. Probably 
it was a renowned city in India. 

f All precious gems found in the island were anciently the 
property of the sovereign, and hence the allusion to his being 
“ the lord over tbe treasures,” (lit. ‘ gems of >vhich there are 
nine kinds. 

•f 

meant by “ the three gems.” 

JJ Lit. * A brother to others’ wdves,’ etc. 
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who is unceasing in doing himself and others good, 
and who ever longs to satisfy tlie desires of mendicants 
by giving away the desired objects: — and, invited by 
the Chief General of the Forces named Satrii Sii^iha 
Kunjara, who is like unto a young tree laden witli the 
fruits of his delectable* fortune, and an experienced 
lion to subdue the elephants of foreign enemies ; and 
who intimated the propriety of perpetuating [the Ptili 
Attanagaluvansa] in the native Sinhalese language, 
with a view to render it easy (»f comprcheusuni to 
the (learner) student: — we, at the lapse of 1304 years 
after the Saka era, paraphrase, commeneing from 
Snehuttardya hadayamala /Am////o/ya,&c.,thc first giitha 
uttered by its author, in adoration of the deity of his 
own Faith in his literary introduction to the Attanagalu- 
Viharavansa, which was in aforetime composed in the 
Magadlu language upon the basis of ancient writings 
and traditions, and under the auspices of His Lordship 
Sanga Raja Aiioniadassi, a very Royal-Ilansa to a mass 
of Lotusesf of the supremely venerable lirahaman race, 
and who fas his name signifies) is ‘higlily educated’ 
in the Tripitaka word of Rudd ha, consisting of the 


* I have uf^ed this word as the nearest that eaii be enijdoycd to 
express the original, which conveys the quality of the ‘fruit’ as 
well as of ‘fortune’; — one ‘sweet’ and the other ‘pleasing.’ 

t Lit. * Lotus -massy- line.’ This may not be a correct English 
expression. It is however an eh^gant Oriental metaphor. As the 
Kansas or cranes ai'e supposed to <lwell in lotus fields, here the 
writer compares the object of his praise to a ‘ Hnnsa, * and his lin- 
eage to a “ long-row of Lotuses growing in masses.” 
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Sutra Vinaya and Abhidliarnia (vsections), and which 
(morcovor)jlikc unto Kalanidhi* (moon) is accomplished 
in all practical and mechanical arts and sciences 
(siicli as) Akshara, Likhita, Gaiiita, Gandliarva, 
Nakshattra, Chhandas, Nighandii, Alaiikiira, Sali- 
hotra, Yantra, Tantra^ Mantra, Jyotighana, ItihS^sa, 
Piiranajf etc. 

The language of this translation will give the reader 
but a very imperfect idea of the elegance of the style 
of the original. The collocation of the different parts 
of the above, which, contains but one sentence, and 
which in the Sinhalese may be pronounced to be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, is however such as to render its 
translation into English very difficult. Just before 
each name there are a number of complimentary 
epithets and metaphors adjcctively used, which, as the 
reader will perceive, when rendered into English, 


* Thiss word is Knliiudi in niy copy. It is probably Kala-nidi 
or ‘moon.’ As tlic moon h f»ii})po.sed to be filled with ambrosia, 
«o the obje(Jt of the writer’s comparison is said to be accomplished 
in the (kala) arts and sciences. 

f Akshara may be translated ‘letters,’ Likhita ‘writing,’ Ganita 
‘calculations or arithmetic,’ Gfindharva ‘ music, dancing, ’ Nak* 
sattra ‘science of astcrisms or astrology,’ Chliandas ‘prosody,* 
Nighandu ‘philology,’ Alankiira ‘ rhetoric,’ fSalihotra ‘ Ferriery,* 
Vantra ‘science of diagrams* for equinoxes, etc., Tantra ‘science 
of medicine, etc.’ [This is used to signify difl’ercnt arts — such as 
Ky^tya ‘philosophy,’ Yoga ‘meditation,’ jugglery, etc.] Mantra 
‘charms,’ Jyotighdna ‘astronomy,’ Itihasa ‘ancient legends — such 
as Mali^ Bharata, etc.’ Purdna ‘ ancient history.’ 
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suspends the sense between the several members of 
that sentence. 

ThoTierli the translator calls it a ^paraplirase’; yet 
the work is a free translation, with but few errors, and 
those of not much consequence. This translation is 
also now being printed with the original, and will soon 
be published. The M,S. ola copy contains 72^ pages 
of 15 inches x2^, with 7 lines to a page. 


Iv AC no 1 1 a' van a-P a'l i Guam \r au, 

is a very ancient Puli Grammar, and is held by 
Buddhists in the same liigh estimation that Panini is 
by the Brahmans. Tt is to be found in nearly all the 
Buddhist Monasteries in Ceylon, althongli the learned 
translator of the ]Muhawausa states, in his Introduction, 
that it is no longer extant in this island. 

The writer of this notice lias lately published a 
translation of a portion of this Grammar; and the 
llev. F. JVIason of the Baptist Mission has made a com- 
pendium of the entire work, on the model of European 
Grammars. 

This Grammar is divided into eight hooks. The first 
treats on ^^Combination,’’ the second on “Declension,'’ 
the third on “ Syntax,” tlie fourth on “Compounds,” 
the fifth on (Tadhita) “nominal Derivatives,” the sixtli 
on “Verbs,” the sevcntli on (Kitaka) “verbal deriva-* 
tives,” and tlie eighth on “ Unnadi Affixes.” 
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These are found subdivided into Chapters or Sec- 
tions. But, all the aphorisms do not exceed six 
hundred and* ehjjhty seven.* Tlie following extract 
embraces the writer’s introductory remarks, together 
with the first Section of his Grammar : — 

Set than til ok a mail i Ian ahhivandi yaggan 
Buddhaii eha dliaiiuua’ maiiuilaa gana’ nuitta inancha 
Satthussa tassa vachanattha varan siiboddhim 
Vakkhami sutta hita’ mottha su Satnlliikappan. 

Soyyan Jinorita nayena hiidlia lablnmti 
Tanclia’pi tassa vachanatiha subiidhanona 
A (Ilian cha akkluira padosu aiiiolia hlniva 
Seyyattliiko pa<Ia’mato vividlian simoyya. 

* Having reverentially bowed down to the supreme 
chief Buddlia adoi'cd by the three worlds, and also to 
the pure dliamina, and the illustriouws priesthood; I now 
celebratcf the (pure) Sandhikappa in accordance with 
the Suttas, to the end that the deep Import of that 
teaclicr’s words may be easily comprehended.’ 

‘The wise attain to supreme f bliss) by conforming 
(themselves) to the teachings of Buddha. That (is the 


Satta situttara Sutta 
<?hlm ??at:V sun paniaiiat 0=687 Bui tans, 
t Vahkhami ‘‘I utter” — The true import, of this word, taken in 
connection wiili the allegation that ‘ Kachchayana ])nl)Ii.shed 
(paksiscsi) his Grammar in the midst of the priesthood,’ may lead 
to the iiiierenee that it luul at tirst only a memorial existence. 
This rntrodueiion niny therofm'c belong, <'onHistentIy with trad. ition, 
to the compiler wlio reduced the ajihorisms into writing. 
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result) of a correct acquaintance Avith the import of 
his word. The sense, too, (is learnt) hy a [non>igno- 
rance] knowledge of characters and words. Wlierefore, 
let him ivlio aims at that highest felicity hear the 
vai’ious verbal forms.’ 

Lib. I. Section J. 

1 . Attlio alvkhara sauiialo. 

Tlie is known by letters. 

2. Akkltiira piubiyo eka cluitta] isau. 

The letters, a are forty one.* 

3. Tattb’odaiita sara attha. 

Of these the eight einling with c* are vowels. 

4. Lnhumatta tayo rassa. 

The tliree light-mcasurocl (are) short. 

5. Anfic (Hgha. 

The others, (are) long, 

(5. Sesa lyanjanu. 

The rest are consonants. 

7. V'agga pancliapanclikso manta. 

Each (set of) live to tlieend of m (constitutes) a class. 

8. An iti niggahilan. 

This « f is a dependent. 


* Moggalliiyana disputes the correctno.^s of thi.s Suttiin, and says, 
that the Pali alplndiet contains forty-three characters, including 
the short e (epsilon) and o (oniicron.) The Sinhalese Al2>hal>et, 
which is nearly as old as the Sinhalese nation, also omits the.se. 
This is eviiieneo of that language being derived from the Pali, 
t The anusvdra. 


G 
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Para samanna payoge.* 

Other’s names in composition. 

1 0. Pubbam’adho thitam’ assarau sarena viyojayc. 
Let the last f consonant in the first (word) be sepa- 
rated from (its inherent) vowel 4 

Such is the sententious brevity witli which the 
Kulcs in Kachchayana’s Grammar are expressed. The 
author adopts three modes of explaining them. First, 
Vuttiyd or Vartikas, comments to supply the defi- 
ciencies in the Suttas, and to render them clear; 
secondly, examples ; and tliirdly, explanatory notes on 
some of the principal grammatical terms, in the shape 
of questions and answers. To these again arc occa- 
sionally added, a note to mark the exceptions to the 
Rule. In the examples, mention is made of scvci’al 
of the places and towns which were rendered sacred 
by the abode of Gotama, such as Savatti, Patdli, 

Names or teolinical terms, 

t Adho ihitam “ that wliieh sIiukIs below [after such separa- 
tum,]” The word l)cIow must lunvcvcr be understood to mean 
j»recodiiig; for in composition, udiioh Eastei'n write?\s regard as a 
tree from bottom to top, the first-written character is considered 
as being at the bottom or below the rest. 

J There is some confusion, as I’cniiirkcd by Pj’ofessor Weber, 
in the translation of this Sutta in my Introduotiou (p. xvii.) 
It is bore rendered plainer — ‘Let the last consonant in the first 
(word) be separated from (its inlicrcnt) vowel.’ e. g. Take loka 
and agga. Here Ita is the last consonant in the first word. When 
k is separated from its inherent vowel, say wo get loh^a-\-agga* 

• Then by the rule sard save lopam wc obtain lok-agga ; and by the 
rule 7iaye paj^am ytiUe^ — loh'agga. 
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Bardnasi, &c. Tliere is also much correspondence 
between the Paninya Sutras and those given in Kach- 
chdyana. e. g \ — 

1. Apddanc pcancliami — Pdnini III. 4, 52. 

Apdddne panchami — Kaclichdycina. 

So likewise : — 

2. Bhiiviulayo dluitavali. I. 3, 1. 

Bhuvddayo dhdtavo, 

3. Kaladlivano ratyaiita saiiyoge. IT. 3, 5. 
Kdlnddhdna machchanta sanyoge. 

4. Kartari krit. III. 4, 6. 

Kattari kiL 

5. Asiiiadyuttaniali. I. 4, 107. 

Am he ntiamo. 

Again, the text of Pdnim is altered to meet the 
exigencies of the Puli Grammar, thus; 

6. Till as triiii triai prathama rnadliyaniottainali 
Dve dvepaXhanm majjhimnttnma pnrisd, [1. 4, 10 J . 

Tradition Avitli one voice represents that the whole 
of the aphorisms were written by one and the same 
person; viz., Saripiitta Mahii Kachchuyana. 

From their language, the aphorisms appear to have 
been written in very ancient times. 

In the commentary on the Riipasiddhi, we find the 
following distinct and important particulars regarding 
Kachchayana. 

‘‘ Kachchayano signifies the son of Kachcho. The 
said Kachcho was the first individual (who assumed that 
name as a patronymic) in that family. All who are • 
descended from that stock are, by birth, Kachchayana. 
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(If I am asked) who is this Kachchayano? Whence 
his name Kachchayano ? (I answer). It is he who was 
selected for the important office fof compiling the first 
Pali Grammar, by Buddho himself ; who said on that 
occasion): ^Bikkhus, from amongst my sanctified 
disciples, who are capable of elucidating in detail that 
which is expressed in the abstract, the most eminent 
is this Mahdkachchayano.’ 

^^Bhagava (Buddho) seated in the midst of the four 
classes of devotees, of which his congregation was 
composed (viz., priests and priestesses, male and female 
ascetics:) — opening his sacred month, like unto a flower 
expanding under the genial influence of Surio’s rays, 
and pouring forth a stream of eloquence like unto that 
of Brahmo — said : * My disciples ! the profoundly wise 
Sdriputto is competent to spread abroad the tidings of 
the wisdom (contained in my religion) by his having 
proclaimed of me that, — * To define the bounds of his 
omniscience by a standard of measure, let the grains 
of sand in the Ganges be counted ; let the water in the 
great ocean be measured ; let the particles of matter 
in the great earth be numbered’; as well as by his 
various other discourses. 

‘^It has also been admitted that, excepting the 
saviour of the world, there are no others in existence 
whose wisdom is equal to one- sixteenth part of the 
profundity of Sariputto, By the Acli^rayos also the 
wisdom of Sariputto has been celebrated. Moreover, 
while the other great disciples also, who had overcome 
the dominion of sin and attained the four gifts of 
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sanctification were yet living; he (Buddlio) allotted^ 
from amongst those who were capable of illustrating 
the word of Thatlulgato, thio important task to me, — 
in the same manner that a Chakkawatd rfija confers 
on an eldest son, who is capable of sustaining the 
weight of empire, the office of Parinayako. I must 
therefore render unto Thathagato a service equivalent 
to the honor conferred. Bhagava has assigned to me 
a most worthy commission. Let me place implicit faith 
in whatever Bhagav& has vouchsafed to propound. 

^•This being achieved, men of various nations and 
tongues, rejecting the dialects which had become con- 
fused by its disorderly mixture with the Sanscrit and 
other languages, will, with facility acquire, by confor- 
mity to the rules of grammar propounded by Tath&gato, 
the knowledge of the word of Buddho: ‘Thus the 
Thero Maha Kachchayano^ who is here (in this work) 
called simply Kachchayano, setting forth his qualifica- 
tion; pursuant to the dccla)*ation of Buddho, that 
‘ sense is represented by letters,’ composed the gram- 
matical work called Niruttipitako.”* Mahavansa, p. 
xxvii. 

Before I notice some of the objections urged against 
the above tradition, it may perhaps be convenient to 


* “Another name for the Rupasiddhi.’*— In the above note 
Tumour identifies Rupasiddlii witli Niruttipitaka. Rut, it would 
seem that the latter is an original work of Mah^ Kaeheh&yana, 
different Irom his Grammar, and different also from his theological* 
work entitled the Nettipakarana. See Kachchayana Vannand. 
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refer to the various other Pali writers who have given 
it the sanction of their high authority. 

Kachchayana commences his work, as we have already 
seen, with Attho akkhara sannato ; and it has already 
been shewn from the passage quoted by Tumour, that 
that Suttan was declared by Buddha himself. This is 
more clearly stated as follows in the Sutta Niddesa. 

Attho akkhara safiiiato-ti adi mdha; idan suttan kena 
vuttan? Piliagawata vuttan. Kada vuttanti — Yama 
Uppala ndmaka dve Brahmana khaya-vaya kammatthd- 
nan gahctvd gachchhanta Nadi-tire Khaya-vayanti 
kammatthane kariyamane cko udake machchan gan- 
hitun charaiitan bakan disva, udaka bakoti vicharati. 
Eko gliate patan disvd ghata pato ti vicharati. Tadd 
Bhagavd obluisaii uiiinchitvd attho akkhara sahnato-ti 
vdkyan thapesi. Tesan cha Kammatthdnan patitthahi. 
Tasmd Bhagavatd vuttanti vuchchati. Taniiatvd 
mahd Kaehchano Bhagavantan yachitva Ilimavantan 
gantvd Mano-sila talc dakkhina disabhagau sisan 
katvd purattliima disabhimukho hutvd attho akkhara 
sahfiato-tladikan Kachchayana pakaranan rachi. 

^It is said that 'sense is represented by letters,’ &c. 
By whom was this suttan declared? It was laid down 
by Bhagava. (To explain) when it was declared: — 
Two Brahman (Priests) Yama and Uppala, having 
learnt (from Gotaina) the khaya-vaya branches of 
Kammatthdnan,* went atvay ; and, whilst engaged in 


• Such .studies as Abstract Meditation, &c., preparatory to the 
attainment of the paths leading to Kibban. 
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abstract meditation, repeating ^kliaya-vaya’ on the 
banks of the Nadi, one of them saw a crane proceeding 
to catch a fish in the WJiter, and began muttering* 
udako bako, ^ water-crane.’ The otlier, seeing a ghate- 
patan, ^a cloth in a pot,’ began muttering ghata-pato. 
At this time Bhagava by means of a light which he 
issued, declared the sentence, Attho akkhara sannato — 
^The sense is represented by letters.’ Their Kam- 
matthanan was also effectual. Wherefore it is said that 
this Suttan was declared by Bhagava. When Maha 
Kachcahyana learnt this, he proceeded witli Bhagava’s 
permission to Himavanta. liccliningin the Mano-sila 
region with his head towards the south, and facing the 
east, he composed the Kachchayana-]>akarana, consist- 
ing of (the Suttjins) attho akkhara sannato, &c.’ 

In the atthakatlia to the Angiittava Nlkaya, Maha 
Kachchayana is spoken of ;t and the Tika to the same 
work contains further particulars, wliicli arc embodied 
in the following extract from 

The Kaciicha'yana Vanxana'. 

A'chariyu pana lakkliana viittl uduliaranasaiikhatan 
iman Kacheliayana gandha pakaranan Kachcliayanat- 
therena eva katanti vadanti. Tena aha eka nipata 
Anguttura tikayan ^Maha Kaclichayai.atlhero pubba 
patthana vasena Ktichehyana pakaranan, Maha NiruttI 
pakaranan, N etti pakaranan, chari pakaranattayau 
sanglia majjhe pakdsesi. 

* Or rather pondering on wliat he had ohrierved. 
t extract there -I'rom ivfm. 
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t 

^Teachers say that this Kaclichayana gandha paka- 
rana, which numbers lakkhana (Rules), viitti (supple- 
mentary notes), and Udhaharana (Examples), was 
composed by Kacliclntyana thcra liimself. Wherefore 
the Tika to the Angiittara of the Ekanipata says, ^the 
thcra Malia Kaclichayana, according to his previous 
aspirations, published in the midst of the priesthood 
the tliree compositions, viz. Kaclichayana Pakarana, 
Maha Nirutti Pakarana, and Netti Pakarana.’ ^ 

The literary qualificaliona of the thcra Kaclichayana, 
seem to have been indeed such as to warrant the belief 
that he devoted Ills time to the elncidalion of the 
language of Dhainma. IFe was, as is abundantly 
proved in the Pali works, a distinguished ineinber of 
the Buddhist fraternity. He is also mentioned in the 
Tibetan Pnddhistical Annals, as one of the disciples 
of Gotania; and it is expressly stated of him, that ‘he 
recited the Siitra on emancipation in the vulgar 
dialect.’ By ‘the vulgar dialect,’ Mons. Do Koresi 
doubtless meant the language to \yhich Oolebrookc 
had previously given that appellation — tlie Magadlu. 
Gotama himself states that of all his pupils Maha 
Kaclichayana was the most competent to elucidate his 
Dhamma. In the very langnagc of the s.ige, which is 
here quoted from the Ekanipata of the Angiitta Mkaya, 
— Etanaggan Bikkliawc inatiia savakaiuin bikkunan 
sankhitteiia bhasitassa vittliarena attlum viblnijantanan, 
yadidaii Malut Kachchano — ‘Priests, he who is Maha 
Kaclichayana is the chief of all the bikkluis, my pupils, 
who. can minutely elucidate the sense of what is 
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concisely expressed/ That this supremacy refers both 
to the literary, and the theological attainments of 
Kachch&yana appears from the following comment, 
which we extract from the Atthakathd to the Anguttara 
Nikdya. " 

Ah he kira Tatdgatassa sankhepa vachanan attha 
vasena vd phritun sakkonti vyahjana vasena vd; ayan 
pana thero ubhayenapi sakkoti : tasma aggo-ti vutto. 

VSome are able to amplify the concise words of 
Tathdgata either by means of letters, or by [eheAving] 
their sense. But this thera can do so in both ways, 
lie is therefore called the chief.’ 

In the Nyasa or the Mukha-matta-dipani, which is 
supposed to be the earliest commentary on Kachchd- 
yana’s Pali Grammar, and is, as may be proved, older 
than the Rupasiddhi, the author of this Grammar is not 
only identified with the Kachchdyana thera, whose 
Mntellectual supremacy was extolled by Buddha’, but 
his memory is thus respected by an ^obeisance.’ 

Kachchayanan cha muni vannita buddhi-maasa 
Kachchayanassa mukha matta maban karissau 
P^ampara ||ata vinichchaya nichchay alTiefaMllkil^ 

* Also (bowing down to) Kachchdyana, whose in- 
tellectual attainments had been complimented by 
Buddha, 1 shall comment upon the positive conclusions 
(Rules), which have been handed down by tradition as 
theWery oral (teachings)* of this Kachchfiyana/ 


* Mukhamatta * the very (word of) mouth,’ a term which does 
not necessarily imply the absence of writing. , 


H 
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With reference to the liame KaohchAyana in 
the above extract, the following passage occurs 
in the Nirutla-sfira-Manjusa, wherein also the writer 
acknowledges the consummate scholarship of the 
Grammarian. 

Kasi Kammadina vyapdrena kachchati dippatiti 
Kachcho, thera pita tassa apachchan putto Kachcha- 
yano Neruttukdnan pabhava bhdto pabhinna pati 
sarabhido etadagga thdne thapito khindsavatthere tan 
pana natvana. 

‘By reason of the occupation of ploughing, &c. 
[comes] Kachchati ‘he shines.’ Thence, Kachcho, (the 
name of) the thdra’s father. His son is Kachchdyana 
— a thdra, who was an arahanta, who was placed in • 
the highest position, who had attained the patisam- 
bhida,* and who was the first cause (source) of all 
Neruttika, [Grammarians or] philologers.’ 

Although it is statedf that Kachchdyana was resi- 
dent at Avanti, the pachchanta or ‘ the foreign regions’^, 
it is however expressly stated that this Grammar was 


* ’SBS^Tvupilisimbiya in Clough’s DictietiiTy. Tumour has de- 
fined this to be ‘the attainment of the four gifts of sanctification.’ 

. f In the Chnmmakkhandaka section of the Maha Vagga. 

{ Mr. Muir, in his Sanskrit texts, says that “the people whom 
Yaska designates Praehyas, or men of the East, must hare been 
the Kita.kas or the Mag;adbas, or the Angas, or the Vangas.’’— 
p. 371. In the Buddhist annals, honrerer, the word Pachchanta is 
used to designate all the countries beyond the Majjhima desa, 
whicli is thus defined in the Maha Vagga : ‘Here the Pachchanta 
arc these countries. On the east [of Majjhima] is the market 
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written in the ^ and^ from the mention of 

the principal towns celebrated by the presence and 
/abode of Gotama^ and especially that which had risen 
from a small village to the importance of a populous 
city in the time of the sage, I mean Pataliputta,* 
it may be inferred the writer took for his examples 
such of the names as were then of recent celebrity. 

It must also be borne in mind, that although tradi* 
tion in one voice ascribes the authorship of the Pali 
Suttans in the Sandhikappa to Sdriputta Mah& Kach- 
chdyana, yet that writers are divided in their belief as 
to the V utti having been written by that distinguished 
hierarch of the Buddhist Church, as stated in the 


town called Knjaiigala, and on the west Maha Sala. Beyond 
litem is the great country of Pachcluinta, and this side of it is the 
Majjha. On the south-east is the river called Salalavati. Beyond 
it is the Pachchanta country, and this side of it the Majjha. On 
tlie south is the town called Setakanni. Beyond It is the Fach* 
chanta country, and this side of it is the Mayjha. On the west is 
the Brahman village called Thuna. Beyond it is the Pachchanta 
country, a^d this side of it the Majyha. And on the north is the 
mountain called Usuraddhaja. Beyond it is the Pa<^ehanta 
country, and this side of it is the Majjha.’ For the original of this 
see Childers’ Khuddaha pdtha^ p. 20. 

^ * It is stated in the Buddhist annals (see the first Banavara of tlie 
Pariuibbaii Suttan) that this city, which in modern times has received 
the name of Patna, was built during the lifetime of Gotama, for the 
purpose of checking the Vajjians; and it is also stated that at the 
time, it was built by Stinidha and Vassakaro, two ministers of the 
reigning prince Ajktassatta, Gotama predicted its future opulence 
and grandeur, as well as its partial destruction by fire and wate/. 
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Kachcha'yana Bheda Ti'ka\ 

The following extract from it contains the tradition 
as to who were the authors of the supplementary notes 
and examples in Kachchdyana’s Grammar. 

Tend’ha Kachchfiyana Dipaniyan. 

Sandhimhi eka panfiasaii 
iiamamhi dvi satan bliave, 

Attha rasadhi kaiicheua 
karake pancha taiisan ; 

Samase attha visan’cha 
dvasatthi Taddhite inatan, 

Attliii rasa satakkhyate 
kite sutta satan bhave ; 

Unnadiinhi clia paiiuasan 
fioyyan sutbi pabhedato; — 

Sabbaii sampinda manantu 
cha suta sattati dvecha*...ti, 

Imdni sutta sankhydni hydse dgata sutta sankliydhi 
nasamenti; kasmdti che? pakkhepa suttan gahctv 
ganantd dasddhika sata sata suttdni honti. Imdni 
sutlani Mahd Kachchdyanena katani ; vutti cha Sangha- 
nandi sankhdtena Mahd Kachchdyanen’eva kata — 
payogo Brahmadattena kato...ti. Vuttan ch’etan. 

“ Kaclicliay ana kato yoga 
vutti cha Saiighaiiandino^ 

Payogo Bralunadattena 
iiyaso Vimalabuddhina”i..ti. 

'It is said in the Kachchdyana Dipani — that the 
distribution of Suttdni be regarded (as follows. 
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viz. that) there are fifty one (Suttani) in the (book 
which treats on) Combination ; two hundred and 
eighteen on Nouns; forty-five on Syntax; twenty- 
eight on Compounds; sixty-two on Nominal Deriva- 
tives; one hundred and eighteen on Verbs ; one hundred 
on Verbal Derivatives; and fifty on IJnnadi. The 
aggregate (number is) six hundred and seventy-two. 

* These numbers • of aphorisms do not correspond 
with the numbers appearing in the Nyasa. To explain 
wherefore: By the computation of the interpolated 
aphorisms there are seven hundred and ten aphorisms* 
These aphorisms were composed by Mahd Kachclia- 
yuna. The Vutti were made by Maha KachchAyana 
himself, (wdio was also) called Sanghanandi ; — and 
the illustrations by Brahmadatta. So it is expressly 
stated — that 

‘The aphorisms were made by Kachcliayana 
The Vutti by Saiighaiuindi* — 

The illustratious by Brahmadatta— 

And the fiyasa by Viraalabuddhi.’ 

To sum up all the evidence on the subject: In tlje 
first place, tradition asserts that the writer was Kach- 
chayana, one of Gotama Buddha’s disciples. 2. It is 


* It will be observed, that the writer’s statement, that Sangha- 
nandi was identical with Mah^i KachchAyana, is not borne out by 
the "authority quoted. From the distinct mention of different 
names for the authors of different parts, viz., the Grammar, its 
supplements, its notes, and its principal comment, the Ny»wa’; » 
it would seem that Sanghanandi (also called Sankhanandi) was a 
person diflferent from Maha Kachchayana. 
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written in a very ancient style— that of the algebraic 
aphorisms o? Pduini. 3. The Rules laid down are 
a'dapted to a language, which was certainly more refined 
than the Mdgadhi of the third Ecumenical Convoca- 
tion, and therefore as the writer himself states, to the 
language of Buddha.* 4. The allusions to places, etc., 
in the examples are those which were rendered sacred 
by the abode of Gotama, 

Such are the facts and circumstances connected 
with the age and authorship of this Grammar, on 
which, without a thorough examination of the entire 
work, and unwilling to believe that so many writers 
have stated that which was not the fact, .1 was induced 
to uphold Tradition, and to support the same in my 
Introduction. But I was not over sanguine as to the 
correctness of my views. Even then I expressed the 
belief that future researches might enable me to adduce 
more satisfactory proof, which would tend materially 
to qualify the inferences and conclusions I had drawn. 
Later researches, I am happy to say, have consider- 
ably shaken them. 

Professor Weber of Berlin in his Review f of my 
work, above referred to, has also expressed “ his disbelief 
in the identity of the author of this Grammar Avith 


• See my Notes in the Appendix to the Introduction of Kaub* 
cbiiyana. 

■j' See the Journal of German Oriental Society, vol. xix, p. 649. 
a This Essay was translated into English and published in Pamphlet 
form by Williams and Xorgate; and wherever reference is made 
to the KeView in this work, it will be to the English Translation. 
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Silriputta, on the ground of his extensive acquaintance 
with previous works on Grammar; of the highly sys- 
tematic arrangement he has adopted; and of the want, 
in the older documents of the language, of the complete 
attano-pada forms which he recognises.” 

Now, ^'the extensive acquaintance with previous 
works on Grammar” proves scarcely anything; ^since 
the age of many of them, for instance Pdnini, is not yet 
settled, and which I am still inclined to believe was 
ante-^Buddhistical. Neither is lucid and systematic 
arrangement, especially in view of siinilar^evidence of 
arrangement in the canonical works of Buddhism, an 
argument against this work, containing what one of 
the writers already quoted, says, ‘the Rules which 
have been traditionally handed down as the very 
oral (teaching) of [Sariputta] Kachchdyana.’ Again, 
the paucity of attano-pada forms in the Buddhistical 
works signifies little or nothing in view of the fact 
that such forms are unquestionably found in the 
Tepitaka,* and that the Grammarian could never have 
intended to exhibit entirely obsolete forms. And it is 
very remarkable that the Grammar notices the fact of 
their gradual displacement by parassa-pada. 

But the learned Professor’s conclusion may, however, 
be upheld on other grounds: and I am glad of the 
opportunity which the publication of this Catalogue 
affords me, not only to confirm those views, but also to 
set myself aright with the literary public by qualifying 
some of the opinions which I have previously expressed.' 

* See examples given under the title of Tepitaka. 
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i. As remarked by the learned Professor I do 
not, any more than he does, place implicit reliance 
on Tradition, unless indeed the same is supported, 
and not contradicted, by collateral circumstances. 
Now, supposing for the sake of argument, that this 
work was written — contrary to the testimony which 
tradition furnishes — in this island, and after the age of 
Asoka, let us see if that supposition militates against 
inferences drawn in favour of uiy previous position. 

ii. “It is written in an ancient style.” Though 
this is a circumstance quite worthy of consideration 
along with other facts; yet by itself it throws no 
weight in the scale : since compositions of an un- 
doubtedly modern date, e. g. Rdpasiddhi, ^tc., are found 
written in a similar style. The same remarks apply 
to the 

iii ground in support of my previous position — 
“that the Rules laid down are adapted to the language 
of the Pitakas.” Before, however, dismissing this part 
of the evidence, I may point out that the paucity of 
attano-pada forms, as remarked by Dr. Weber, in “the 
sacred literature,” does not militate against the belief 
I once entertained; and that the Grammar only shews 
what the sacred texts clearly prove, that when the 
latter, came into existence, whether mentally or as a 
written composition, the attano-pada forms were being 
gradually superseded by parassa pada. Attanppaddni 
parassapadattam. Kach. vi. 4. 37. But these forms, 
^hough^sparingly, are to be found in the text-books of 
Buddhism. 
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iv* ^ From the mention of names rendered sacred 
"by. the abode of Gotama’ no inferences can be drawn; 
sihce^ as I have recently found, the name of 
'*^I)evdnanpiya^Tissa” (a king of Ceylon, the ally of 
Asoka, 307 B.c.) occurs in the following extract from 

Book II. Sec. V. 

Sutta — Kisma' VO. 

Vutti—Kimichche. tasma vappachchayohoti Sattam-- 
yaithe. 

Example — Kva gate’s! tvan Devanan Piyatissa. 

S— * Va’ from ‘Kin.* 

V — To this ‘kin’ is (added) the affix ‘ va’ in a locative 
sense. 

E — O Devdnan-piya Tissa! where was it that thou 
hast gone? 

It may however be urged on the other side, that 
though the Vutti and the Examples were, as a second 
tradition clearly states, by Sanghanandi and Brahina- 
datta; yet the Suttas themsehes might have been by 
Mahd Kaclichayana, to whom tradition without excep- 
tion points at. In this view of the question it has also 
been pointed out to me by a friend, that the majority 
of writers on the subject attribute the Suttas alone 
to Mahtt Kachchtyana. For instance, it is said, in the 
Sutta Niddesa {see ante^ p. 47) that he “composed the 
Eachchdyana-paiarana^ consisting of (the Suttans) 
attho akkhara Sahhdto etc,^ 

Hence it is quite clear, that upon the recent, 
researches to which I have adverted, Kaclichayana 

■ r ■ . 
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can only be looked upon as tbe author of the Suttds* 
This too appears to be very doubtful, according to the 
new lights which have been thrown upon this investi- 
gation, and to which I shall now proceed to advert. 

1. A close and careful study of the oldest works 
on Buddhism has satisfied me of the correctness of my 
Pandit’s remark, that the existence of the introductory 
stanzas in the Vasantatllaka metre justifies us to place 
this Grammar at a period long subsequent to the age of 
Sdriputta IVlahd. Kachchdyana. It may be confidently 
asserted^ that there are no such metres in the text 
books of Buddhism. An' examination of all the poetic 
portions of the Pitakattaya thoroughly establishes 
the fact, that at the time it came into existence, no such 
Sanskrit metres were known. See post, under the head 
of Tepiiaha. But it is suggested, that though in point 
of fact the prefatory stanzas have been introduced by 
the compiler, yet the Suttas might have been, accord- 
ing to tradition, the work of Kaclichdyana,” Neither 
does this appear to have been the case; for the Mukha- 
mattadipaiij, the oldest comment on this Grammar, 
refers to the words of the introductory stanzas as the 
very words of the Grammarian. 

I must not omit to state that S^riputta Mal)£ Kach- 
chdyana is also mentioned in a Burman work called 
the Miilamulej as the author of a Pali Grammar. The 
Rev. Francis Mason, in an article in the American 
Oriental Jourual, vol, iv. p. 107, writes: ^*The Mula^ 
‘ opens with the statement that, when Gautama, 
soon after he attained the Buddhahood, preached to 
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ilia followers in Pdlf, they found it difficult to tinder-- 
sl^nd him; but one of them^ the great Kachch&yfina^ 
prepared a Pdli Grammar, which enabled them to un-^ 
derstand his language with facility.” 

This tradition is substantially the same that is 
current in Ceylon; and the fact here stated renders no 
assistance whatever in the investigation before us; 
since the mere existence of Kachcliay ana's Grammar 
in Burma proves nothing. The best available evidence 
as to the introduction of Pali b#oks and character into 
that country points at Ceylon ; and the earliest period 
at which the same were taken to Pegu from Ceylon, 
was, according to the statement of P, Car[)anus, on the 
authority of a Burman History called the Maliarazoen, 
by Buddhagosa In the 940th year of their era, answer- 
ing to 3074 A. D.* This, according to the authentic 
chronology of the Mahawansa, could not have been 
earlier than 432 a. d. Be that however as it may. 
We h ave clear evidence, as we sliall hereafter shew, 
that Buddhagosa did not see Kachchay ana’s Grammar: 
and it is thence clear that the work of Kachchiiyana, 
like the tradition as to its authorship, has been carried 
from Ceylon to Burma. 

Allowing our conclusions to be thus far correct, 
there is indeed another view of the whole question. 
It is this — that, though, as we have already seen, 
the Grammar which goes by the designation of Kach- 
dh^yana^s Pali Grammar^ and which is also extant in 


^ See Essfd sur le P&li, by Bumouf and Lassen, p. 62. 
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Burmaj was not entirely the work of tS&riputta Mah& 
Kachchdyana^ yet there is nothing in the evidence 
which we have examined to* preclude, but many things 
to warrant, the belief— that a Grammar in point of fact 
was composed by him, aiid that it is cither now entirely 
lost; or, having been pai'tially deranged, was at a 
subsequent date reproduced by some one with the aid 
of Pauini and other Sanskrit Grammars, by adopting 
their terminology. 

Indeed I have already shewn*' that some of the 
technical terms adopted in Kachclntyana were bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit writers. 

Book 1. Cap. 1. § 9. 

Paha SAMAfuiA' payoge. Vutti — Yd cha pana 
Sakkata gandhesu Samanrui ghosd ti vd aghosd ti va td 
payoge sati etthd’pi yujjante. ^In composition other’s 
tenninology. Vutti — Such (grammatical) terms as 
are called ghosd (Sonants) or aghoaa (Surds) in 
Sanskrit gandhas (or literary works) ai’e here adopted 
as exigency may require.’ 

I have also shewn that though some of the aphorisms 
in Kachchayana, like portions of its terminology, 
were the same in Panini, yet others greatly differed; 

Panchanii and Sattami, for the ^Benedictive’ 
and ^Potential’ Moods, were not found as a Vfifth’ 
and •seventh’ division of the Verb in any Grammar 
that I have examined. The Bdlavatdra explains—r 

' .Sse Introduction to Kachoh&jana, pp. xxv. et xl. 
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Panchami Sattami ty&yon pubb&chariya sannfi--tliat 
‘Paiichami and Sattami were the terminology of former 
teafcchers;’ and the Mah^ Sadda-niti states that those 
terms were in accordance with Sanskrit Grammars 
such as the Katantra. 

I have not however had the good fortune of 
consulting tbc work to which reference is here made. 
M. Kuhn, who has only had the benefit of examining 
a few fragments which Theodore Aiifrccht published 
of the doctrine of the Katantrics in his Catalogue of 
Sanskrit works in the Bodleian Library No. 374, has 
the following observations appended to his translation 
of Kachch4.yana's section on Karaka, which has just^ 
been received in Ceylon:^ — • 

It is not surprising that D'Alwis, p. xli,, was excited 
at such agreement with the opinion tliat IJanini was 
before the eyes of Kachchdyana while composing his 
work. He grants, however, that tliis agreement may 
be explained too, in another way. And, indeed by a 
certain grammarian of the Pali language, I mean the 
author of the Grammar Malntsaddanlti, in D’Alwis’s 
workup, xl., we are referred to the Katantric School, 
for the terms used by Klachchayana, which were 'in 
accordance with Sanskrit Grammars such as the 
K&tantra.^ Weber in his Review of DMlwis’s book, 
p. 564., has justly observed, that D’Alwis has in- 
correctly rejected this assertion . His words are ; ' This 
passing remark of a scholiast can but seem to us as a 


♦ April, 1870. 
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plain and simple statement, and although we ne^ ndt 
naturally take it up for present use as ready moneys 
it may nevertheless serve at all events as a welcome 
support for future investigations.* 

" And, in fact, that this opinion is not plainly alien 
from the truth, ap{)ears most perspicuously from those 
few fragments, which Theodore Aufrecht published, 
of -the doctrine of the Katantrics, in, his Catalogue of 
Sanskrit works in the Bodleian Library, No. 374. 
For the prefaces of both works (D’Alwis p. xvii., 
Weber, in the place already cited, p. 657. — Aufrecht 
p. 168) and the rules that are read in the beginning of 
every book alike exhibit a certain likeness. These 
are the rules : 

Kat. Aufr. p. 169. Samus. 1. imimmiu saniaso yuktavtali. 

Samas» 2. taBtstha lopya vibaktayali. 

Taddli. 1. vann apatye, 

A'kliy. 1. atha paras nuiipadaiii. 

A'khy. 2. iiava pariiriy atiiumcpade. 

A'khy, 3. triid trini pratliamainadhyamottamah. 

Kaee. Sainfis, 1. nfimanara samaso yuttattlio. 

Sanias. 2. tesara vibhattiyo lopa ca. 

Taddh. 1. van apacce. 

Akhy, 1. atlia pubbani vibhattiriam clia parassapadani. 

Akhy. 2. paraiiy attaiiopadaiii. 

Akhy. 3. dve dve patliamamajjiniuttaraapuris&. 

Now, though these rules, which are similar to each 
other, of the K&tantrics and of Eachchdy ana, differ 
greatly from the rules of F&nini and his followers. 
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y<it E&tantra Nairn 1. Db&tuyibhaktivarjam arthaval 
liii^am (compare F&n. 1, 2> 45: artliavad adh&tur 
aplatyayah pritipadikam) is of almost greater import- 
ance ; whence it is evidently perceptible that, amongst 
the K^tantrics and in Kachchayana’s Grammar, the 
word linga had the same signification, namely the notion 
of a nominal theme (see what we have discussed above 
on the rule Karak. 15.) That even Vopadeva had 
the same notion of the word linga before his eyes, in 
forming the noun of the theme li, is handed down to 
us by the scholiast on Vopad. 1, 12; but Vopadeva 
made use of many books belonging to the Grammar 
of the Kdtantrics. (Westergaard. Radices prmf. 
p. iv.) - Finally, it seems proper to remark, that in 
Durgasinha’s commentary to the Katantrlc Grammar, 
(in the place already cited, p. 369,) the arrangement of 
the krit suffixes is attributed to one Kachchjtyana. 

Vi'ikslnldiva<l ami rQdliali Kritinalamkritah kritah 

K^t.yayanena te syishtah vibuddbipratihudilhaye.* 

"The Kiitantric Grammar ‘does not labour under 
the studied brevity and obscurity of Panini and his 
school,’ and when the great number of its appendices 
(pari9ishla) is considered, you will scarcely doubt of its 
being composed for the use of beginners. Excellently 
therefore do the perspicuity and the method of 


* Colebrooke names a certain Yararuclu also amongst the com- 
mehtators of the Kfitantric Grammars, misc. ess. ii, 4i. Weber 
Zeitsebr. d. dcutsehen mor^enl. GeseUschaft vUi. 851. 
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Kaclicltayana’s work agree with that Grammar, giving 
a sketch only and being less ample ; points in which 
the 3rd book also departs widely from Pdninrs Gram- 
mar ; and, if the author has followed the K4tanttics, 
he could have also drawn from their compendium 
those articles which are common to Pdnini and himself; 
and assuredly the Katantrics have, by no means, re- 
jected the method of the Paninians in the. exposition 
of the uuadi particles. However this may be, it is 
already appavent that Kachchayana’s work has the 
semblance of a very great affinity with the Katantric 
Grammars. 

It is quite evident that there arc, in this third book, 
two kinds of exainjdos which arc drawn from Brahma- 
datta. And the first kind is that which is mostly 
used* in Sanskrit Grammars, such as the commentary 
to Kac. 2: lilnuivata pabhavanti pafica mahanadiyo, 
and the sclioHam to Pan. I, 4, 31 : himavato gangfi 
prabhavati. Kacli, 3 ; yava patisedhenti gavo, and 
Pdn. I 4, 27, yavCbhyo gam varayati. Kach, 4, 
upajjhaya antaraddyati sisso; and Pan. I, 4, 28, 
upadhyayad antardhatte. Kach. 5, satasma bandho 
naro; and Pan. 11, 3, 24, catad baddhah. The proper 
names devadattaand yajnadatta are set by each other 
in the same manner. Kach. 6 and Ptln. I, 4, 52, 55. 


* It. will do to cite the Scholia to P^ninrs work . It in well known 
that the learned men who in the beginning of tiic present century 
comniented at Calcutta, on Panini’s Sdtra, drew from more aneicxii 
soured. Many examples are found also in Siddhantakamh; 
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£[ach« 7 alam mallo mallassa, and Pdn. IT, 3^ IGj alam 
malic maiIS.7a. Kach. 85 tilesu tclani^ and Fan. 4, 45» 
tileshii tailam (see what was expounded above con- 
cerning dkase sakunS. yanti) Kach. 8, gang&yam ghoso, 
and P&n. 1, 4, 42, gangaydm ghoshah. Kach. 9, datena 
lun&ti, and F^n. I, 4, 42. II, 3, 18 dtltrena lunftti. 
Kach. 14, kamaapatiyit bhuhjati, and Pan. II, 3, 64: 
dvih k^msapiitryam bhunkte, Kach. 20, kena hetunS. 
vasati, and Pan. II, 3, 26, annasya hetor vasati Kach. 
25, sotthi pajdnam, and Pftn. 2, 3, 16, svasti prajabhyah, 
Kach. 28, Katam karoti, and Pan. I, 4, 49, II, 3, 2, 
the same. Kach. 29, msisam adhite, and Ptln. II, 3, 5, 
the same. The examples which arc adduced from the 
scholia to Pan. I. 4, 52, appear to have been of some 
little authority even in the text of Kachchdyana’s 
Slst Kulc; compare 91 ^ayayati, and si silyati ; adhi-i 
adhydpayati and the synonym path pathayati. Kah. 
34, gondndm sami, gonesu saini &c., and Pan. II, 3, 39, 
gavain svdrai, goshu sv&mi. Kach. 35, kanlui gavinam 
(g&visu) sampannakkhiratama and Pan, II, 3, 41, 
gav&m (goshu) krishna bahukshira. Kach. 36, rudato 
dSrakassa (rudantasmin darakc) pabbaji, and Pan, II, 
3, 38, rudatah (rudati) pravrajit. Kach. 41, dipt cam- 
mesu hahnatc, kuhjaro dantesu hahhatc, and the Yartt. 
to P&n. II, 3, 36, oarmani dvipinam hanti, dantayor 
hanti kunjaram. Kach. 44, gosu dnyhamanesu gato, 
duddh&su &gato and Pan. II, 3, 37, goshu duhyamunesu 
gatah, dugdh&sv &gatah. Kach, 14, upa nikkhc kah^ 
pauam, and P&n. I, 4, 87, upa nishke kfirshSpanam. 


K 
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Kach, 44, adhi Brahmadatte pancalfi,, and P&n. I, 4,, 
97, II, 3, 9 adhi Brahmadatte panc&lah. 

The second kind of examples is what are added by 
the author, who was devoted to Buddha’s doctrine, from 
the sacred books, as comment to Kach. 7, saggassa 
gamanena va from the Dhamapa. str. 178. Kach. 17, 
manasS. ce padutthena, and manasa cc pasannena from 
Dhammap, str. 1 and 2. Kach. 26, papa cittam niv&rayc 
from Dhammap, str. 1 16. abbha mutto va candimS. 
from Dhammap, 172, 382 Kach. 33, papasmim ramati 
mano from Dhammap str. 116, Kach. 40, sabbe tasanti 
dandassa, sabbe bhilyanti maccuno from Dhammap, 
str. 129 &c., &c. 

have been able to use only a single copy, in order 
to learn the constitution of the entire text, namely a 
copy written with a style in the writing of Cambodia,” 
and supplied with emendations added by another hand. 
I have collated another copy concerning the sutras, 
containing all the sAtras of Kachchayana. The former 
copy is most negligently written with resj^ect to ortho- 
graphy, so that I judged it unnecessary to notice 
a variation merely orthographical ; but in this still very 
doubtful matter I have mostly followed Fausboll.”* 
Coincidences like the above lead per $c to no import- 
ant results as to the age of Kachchdyana ; yet they 
are, when taken with other circumstances, not without 


• * Translated from “ Specimen of Kachchayana ” by Ernestus- 

Kuhn, pp. 19—22. 
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value as exhibiting, if nothing farther, than, as Kuhn 
says, a semblance of a very great affinity between 
Kachch^yana’s work and the Katantriq Grammars.*’ 
Failing in all my endeavours to fix the age of the 
work under notice, I have resorted to the only practi- 
cable mode, suggested by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
of examining what I may call positive and negative 
evidence furnished by subsequent writers.* Anxious, 
therefore to find out the oldest book which refers to 
Kachchiiyana or his terminology, I was, in the course 
of my investigations, naturally led to an examination 
of Buddhagosa’s Atthakatha ; and I am glad to say 
my trouble has not been alti»gether fruitless. Indeed 
it has led to one important result, viz,, to shake the 
confidence which I had previously placed on Tradition, 
and to establish the fact, that the work under notice 
was not known to the Sinhalese between the age of - 
Buddhagosa and that of the Tikas to the Atthakath&. 
Now, if this Grammar was written by the eminent 
disciple of Buddha, to whom it is attributed by tradi- 
tion, it is very reasonable to believe that it, like the 
P&li language, found its way into Ceylon soon after 
the introduction of Buddhism into it, and upon the 
arrival of Mahinda. In that case, too, Buddhagosa 

* ‘‘The Comparative age of various compositions is in many 
cases ascertainable by the references which the writers make to 
their predecessors ; and the absence of the notice of a celebrated 
work' where mention of it is likely to be found, is a very strong 
presumption of its not being in existence.” — Preface to the Sans* 
krit Dictionary^ p. xxv. 
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must have found it here on his arrival, if indeed he 
had not been already familiar with it; and nothing 
is more reasonable than to find that in his comments 
on the Pitakattaya — especially when we consider that 
lie had to translate from the Sinhalese into the very 
language from which the Si^jthalese version itself was 
produced, — he had, in the interpretation , of terms, 
referred to the very personage whom Buddha had 
so much complimented, or had frequently quoted or 
alluded to his Grammar, or, at least, had adopted the 
technical terms given in his Grammar. Such w^ould 
have also been precisely tlie result, though Mahinda 
had not brought the work into Ceylon, yet, if it was 
the work of Malm Kachchayana in India. But it is 
stmngc to find, that, far from any allusion being made 
to the author of this Grammar, and far from the 
Grammar itself being in any way cited, there is not 
even an agreement between the terminology of 
Buddhagcpti and Kachchayana. 

Some of the terms used by the former are thus 
collected in tlie following stanza, which we quote from 
Sutta-Niddesa. 

Pachchatta’ mupa yo gaiicha 
Kura nun JSainpadaniyan 
ISIissakka Sarni vachanan 
Bliuinina'malapanatthaman. 

And they may be thus tabularized : — 

Buddhagosa. Kachchdgana. Sinhaleie,* Signijieation, 

Pachchattun ... Patliama ... Pera ... Nominative. 


See Sidatsangara, § 26, et seq. 
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Buddhagosa, Kachchdyana. Sinhalese. 
Upayogan Dutiyii ... KaYn 

Kaianan . . . Taliya 

Sampadana ... Chatulthi ... Sapadan .. 

Nissakka ... Paiichami .. Avadi ... 

Sami ... Chhatthi . . . Sabaiida. . . 

Bbumma ... Sattami ... Adam ... 

A'lapana ... A'lapana ... Alap 


Katu 

Kararia*... 


Signification* 

Accusative. 

Auxiliary. 

Instrumental 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Genitive. 

Locative. 

Vocative. 


So reasonable is the inference which we drew before, 
*^that if Kachch^yana was i)re-Buddhagosic, that he 
would have adopted his terminology/' — that w'C find 
in the Tikas^ or ^paraphrases' to the Atthakathd, not 
only the terminology of Kachchiiyana, but that of 
Buddhagosa — indicating, as clearly as any matter df 
this kind can be shewn, that this Grammar came into 
existence between the age of the Atthakatha and that 
of the Tikas, 

To this it is no argument to say, that it is possible 
that Buddhagosa simply translated into the Pali the 
words adopted in the Sinhalese Atthakathd, as the 
words Karaua, Sampadana, and A'lapana clearly shew 
their agreement with the Sinhalese Grammatical terma 
Karana, Sapadan, and Alap for the same cases; for, 
if a portion of the terminology of Buddhagosa was 
that which Mubinda's Sf^halese version contained. 


* The Siflihalese divide the Karanan into two, the instrumental 
(Katu) and the auxiliary (Karana). See Sidatsangara, p. 30 , 
note (t). 
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and therefore the terminology of the Sinhalese Attha'^ 
hathd^ originally macle at the first dawn of Buddhism^ 
it is inexplicable, on the supposition that this Grammar 
was by Sdriputtji, that Buddhagosa did not, in some 
parts at least of his Translation, adopt the terminology 
of the eminent disciple of Buddha, but departed so 
widely from it as to employ the technical terms of 
Sanskrit Grammarians. 


NeTTI-PAKAR ANA. 

Another work which is ascribed to Sariputta Mah& 
Kachcbayami is the one above indicated, From an 
examination of its style it would seem to be the work 
of a person different from the author of the Grammar ; 
but the difference of the subjects, and therefore of 
their treatment, might have led to the difference of 
Qtyle as already pointed out by me elsewhere.* It 
is, what it professes to be, a very full and complete 
Commentary on the Texts of Buddhism. It combines 
a Commentary with a Dictionary. It quotes i)a8sages 
said to have, been uttered by Buddha himself. The 
metres of the Gatfias arc clearly Prakrit. And, from 
the interpolations of certain notes, which make refer- 
ence to some of the distinguished members of the 
Buddhist Convocations, and which are also to be found 
in all the MSS. which I have consulted, I am the more 
inclined to the belief, that this extensive dogmatical 


* See Introduction to Kadicliayana, p. xxiii. 
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and exegetical commentary on a metrical text containing 
questions and answers, diffuse and prolix, as is the case 
in works of this kind,”* was written by Maha Kach- 
chdyana. Professor Weber adds in a note — ‘*It is 
probably on account of this text that the whole work 
has been ascribed to S4riputta, and it is indeed just 
possible that at least part of the text may be by him. 
For it appears from king Asoka’s letter to the Bhabra 
Convocation, that tven at that period the question of 
Upatissa ( upatisapasina) z e., of Sariputra, formed part 
of the sacred texts. — See ' Indischc Studien/ iii. 172.” 

The book from which the following specimen is 
extracted contains 108 olas; each two feet long, with 
nine lines written on each page. 

Tattha katamo vichayohdro? ^ yaii puchchhitancha 
vissajjitancha’ adi gtitha. Ay an vichayoharo kin 
vichinati? Padan vichinati, pafihan -vichinati, vissajja- 
nan vichinati, pubbdparan vichinati, assadan vichinati, 
kdinavan vichinati, nissaranau vicliinati, phalan vichi" 
nati, upayan vichinati, dnattlu vichinati, anugitin 
vichinati, sabbe nava suttante vichinati. Yatha kin 
bhavc? Yathd dyasma Ajito PanK^ane bhagavantan 
pafihan puchcldiati — 

‘‘Kenassu nivuto loko [ichcha yasma Ajito]f 
Keimssu nappakusaii 
Kissdbhilepanan briisi 
Kinsutassa mahabbliayuu...” ti 


* Weber’s Review of Alwis’ Introduction to Kaclicliayana, p. 29. 
t This passage within brackets is stated by tlie commentator 
to have been interpolated in one of the Buddhist Convocations. 
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Iindni chatturi p&daui puchchhi tdni. Socha kho 
eko panho, kasma ? eka vatthupariggaho. Evanhi &ha* 
— ^ kenassii nivutoloko -ti — lokadhitthdnau puchchhati: 
^kenassu nappakasati’ ti — lokassa appakdsauan puch- 
chhati : ^ kissdbhi Icpauan brusi’ ti — lokassa abhilepanan 
puchchhati : * kinsutassa mahabbhayan’ti — tasseva 
lokassa niahabbhayan puchchhati. Loko tividho, — 
kilesa loko, bhava loko, indriya loko. Tattha vissnjjan& 

“ Avjjja [ya] nivuto loko [Ajitiiti bhagava] 
Yiviohchha* naj)pakasati 
Jappabhi lepamui brilini 
Dukkham’assa raaiiabbhaj^an. . ti 

Imstui chattari paddni imchi chatuhi padehi vlssajji- 
t4ni — Pathaiuan pathamena, dutiyan dutiycna, tatiyan 
tatiyeiia, chatutthan ohatutthena. 

* Keriassu nivuto loko’ti — panhe ^ avljjti nivuto 
loko’ti — vissajjaua. Nivaranenahi nivuto loko, avijjd- 
nivaranahi sabbe satta yathaha bhagava. Sabba 
sattanan l)liikkliavc sabba panunan sabba bhiitanan 
pariyiiyato ekam’eva nivaranan vad4ini, yadidan— 
avij[j£; avijjaniv.^ana-hi sabbe satta, sabbaso' cha 
bhikkliave avijjaya nirodha chaga patinissaggd, natthi 
sattanan nivaranan ti vaddmi” — tenacha patharnassa 
padassa vissajjjana yutta. 

‘Kenassu nappakasati’ti — paiihc vivichchha,t nappa- 
kasati’ti vissajjanfi; yo puggalo nivaranehi nivuto so 

* Atler this word, I find “ parafidti.” It is, I believe, the inter* 
polation of a note. 

f ‘‘Pam^dS” al^io occurs here. 
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vivichchhati, TivichchMndma vuchchati vlchlkichchlia 
— So vichikichchhanto nabbi saddabati, anabhisadda- 
hanfo viriyan n&rabhati akusaldnan dbammdnan pahd-* 
naya kusalanan dhammdnan sachcbhi kiriyaya^ so idha 
pamada’manuyutto viliarati; pamatto sukke dharame 
na upadiyati; tassa te anupddiyamana nappakasanti— 
yatha’ha bbagavd — 

^^Ddre saato pakasonti 
Ilimayanto va pabbato ; 

Asantettha na dissanti 
Katti khittd yathd sara : 

Te gunebi pakaseiiti 
Kittiya cha yaseoa cha*’,..ti. 

Tena cba dutiya padassa vissajjana yutta. 

Kiss’dbhi lepanan brfisi'-ti panhe ^japp’abhL lepanan 
brdtnr...ti vissajjand; jappdndma vucbcha-ti tanba ; sii 
kathan abhilimpati yatbd’ba bhagavd — - 

Katto atthan na ja nati 
Ratio dhamman na passati ; 

Andhaii taman tada hoti 

>• 

Yan rago sahate naran'’...tL 

Sd’yan tanhd dsattibahulassa puggalassa evan abhi<- 
jappdti karitvd ; tattha loko abhilitto ndma bbavati — 
tena cha tatiyassa padassa vissajjand yuttd. 

^ Kinsu tassa mahabbhayan’ti panhe ^ dukkliam’assa 
niahabbhayan’ti vissajjana* Duvidhan dukkhan kdyi-* 
kan cha chetasikan cha^ yan kdyikan idan dukkhan^ 
yan^chetasikan idan domanassan, sabbe sattd hi duk- 
khassa.ubbijjanti, natthi bhayan dukkhena sama saman 
kuto va pana tassa uttaritaran. Tisso dkkhatd — 
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dukkha-dhukkhatd, vipari nima dukkkat4 Ijapkhira 
dukkha-td ti, tattha loko odhiao kad&chi karahachi 
dukkha dukkhat^ya muchchati, tath4 viparinfima duk- 
kat&ja; tan kissa hetu honti loke app4b4dM’pi 
dfghdyukd’pi. Sankhdra dukkha tkya pana loko 
anup4diaes4ya nibbdnadh4tay& muchchati, tasmk aank- 
hkra dukkhatk dukkhan lokaasd ti katvh ‘ dukkham’aaaa 
mahabbhayau’ti — tenacha chatutthasaa padassa viaaaj- 
jan6 yutta. Tena’ha bhagavfi. *avijj4 nivuto loko...’ti.' 

* Of the foregoing what ia vichayah4.ro? [See] the 
gdthi — ‘ Yan puchchhitan cha visajjjitan cha’ etc. What 
doea thia vichayahiro invcatigate? It 'inveatigatea 
parts of speech [words]. It investigates questions. It 
investigates answers. It investigates what precedes, 
and follows [the context]. It investigates happy 
[results]. It investigates ill-effects. It investigates 
[their] non-existence. It investigates consequences. 
It investigates means. It investigates canons. It 
investigates parallel pass.ages. It investigates all 
the nine-bodied suttans. What is it? Just as in the 
question propounded of Bhagav4 by the venerable 
. Ajita in the section [entitled] P4r4yana— • 

‘ Say by what has the world been shrouded ? 

Wherefore is it not manifested ? 

Whereby is its attachment ? 

What is its great fear ?’ . 

‘These four sentences were thus propounded [by 
Ajita]. They comprise one question. Wherefore? 


* A nectipa of Sutta Nipdta. 
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[BcGAuse] they take in one matter. He has stated it 
thus : By [the first sentence] kenassu nivuto loko^ he 
investigates the abiding cause of the world [living 
beings] ; by [the second] kenassu nappakdsati he inves- 
tigates its non-manifestation ; by [the third] kissdbhi 
lepanan brdsi, he investigates its allurements ; and by 
[the fourth] kinsutassa inahabbhayan, he investigates 
its very dreadful horror. The [loka] world is threefold, 
viz., world of kilesa/ world of [bhava], or existence; 
and the sensible [indriya], world. The explanation 
of the question [is as follows :] 

‘ I say the world is shrouded by Ignorance ; 

‘ By doubt is it not manifested ; 

* By desire is its attachment ; 

‘And its horror [proceeds] from Afiliction. 

^ ‘ The four sentences [first quoted] are explained by 

the four sentences [last quoted]. 2. the first [of the 
former] by the first [of the latter], the second by the 
second, the third by the thirds and the fourth by the 
fourth. 

* The world is shrouded by Ignorance’ — is the 
explanation of the question, ‘ by what has the world 
been shrouded?’ Yes, it is shrouded by an obstacle; 
yes, all beings are clothed with the obstacle of 
Ignorance. So it is declared by Bhagava : ‘ Priests, 

I declare that all beings, all lives, all existences, have 
inherently a particular obstacle, viz.. Ignorance; — 
yes, all beings are beclouded by ignorance. Priests, 

* Evil ill thoughts, desires, or aflcctionjs. 
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I declare that by completely destroying, abandoning, 
(and) forsaking Ignorance, (existing) beings have no 
im 2 )ediaient.’ Hence the explanation of the first 
sentence is satisfactory. 

‘ By doubt is it not manifested’— is the explanation 
of the question, ‘ by what has (the world) been 
shrouded?’ He, who is impeded with an obstacle, 
doubts. By the obsolete) term vivichchhd (in the* 
text) vichikichchhd (doubt) is expressed. [Thus] a 
jterson who doubts, is devoid of pure faith. He who is 
devoid of pure faith, exerts not, to destroy demerit, and 
to acquire merit. He (thus) lives clothed with procras- 
tination. He who procrastinates, fails to practise good 
deeds [religious and abstract meditation.] He who 
docs not practise them, is not manifested.* So it has 
been declared by Bhagav4, that ‘ The righteous are 
manifested far-and-wide like the Himalaya mountain ; 
(but) the wicked are here unperceived, like darts shot 
at night. The former are manifested by (their) virtues, 
fame and renown.’ Hence the explanation of the 
second sentence is satisfactory. 

‘ By desire, I say, is its attachment’ — is the expla- 
nation of the question, ‘ whereby is its attachment?’ 
By the (obsolete) term japp& (in the text) tanha (or) 
lust is conveyed. How she forms an attachment is 
thus stated by BhagavA: — ‘He who is actiiated by 
lust, knows not causes (of things) ; he who is actuated 


* r have reniilcix'<! thi* passage rather freely, without refereuce 
to words. 
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by lust perceives not what is right. Whenever lust 
enslaves [lit. bears] a man, then is there a thick dark- 
ne^.’ Thus the aforesaid lust in an inordinately 
lustful person becomes (as if it were) a glutinous 
[substance.] In it the world becomes adhesive. Hence 
the explanation of the third sentence is satisfactory. 

* Affliction* is its dreadful horror’ — is the expla-. 
nation of the question, ‘what is its great fear?’ 
Affliction is two-fold ; that which appei’tains to the 
body, and that which appertains to the mind. That 
which appertains to the body is pain, and that which 
appertains to the mind is sorrow. All beings dread 
affliction. There is no dread equal to that of Affliction 
(dukkha.) Where indeed is a greater than that? 
Affliction in the abstract is three-fold — inherent misery 
(dukkha- dhukkhatk), vicissitudinary misery (vipari- 
ndma dukkhatfi), and all-pervading misery (sankhdra 
dukkhatk),’f Hence a being, sometimes, in the course 
(of transmigration) becomes free from inherent misery. J 
So likewise, from vicissitudinary misery. § From what 
causes? [From] his being free from disease, and also 
(by the enjoyment of) longevity. A being also becomes 
free from all-pervading misery by means of (final) 


In the sense of the word “ trouble,” in the passage “Man is 
bom unto trouble.” — Job v. 7. 

f Sankh&ra — ' appertaining to all states of existence,’ ‘ that which 
comes to existence, exists, and dies away.’ 

I e.g. ‘Brahmans ’—says the Commentator. 

§ ‘Those who are born in the arttpa or the incorporeal world.’ 
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bii^iless nibbdna. Hence, treating the affliction of a 
being as all-pervading misery, (the reply was), ‘Its 
dreadful horror [proceeds] from Affliction.’ Hence 
the explanation of the fourth sentence is satisfactory. 
Wherefore Bfaagavd has declared:— 

Avijjd nivuto loko, &c. 

‘I say, the world is shrouded by Ignorance;— 
by doubt is it not manifested; — by (reason of) desire 
is its attachment; — and its dreadful horror [proceeds] 
from Affliction.’* 


Ba'la'vata'ka. 

This is the Grammar which is in current use among 
all F&li students. It is the smallest Grammatical 
work on the basis of Kachch&yana, and is found 
compiled nearly in accordance with the principles of 
L^ghu-kavu-mudi. It treats of all grammatical rules 
< as in Kachchayana, bnt the arrangement is different, 
and is as follows: — Ihe first Chapter treats on Sandhi; 
the second on Nama; the third on Samdsa; the fourth 
on Taddhita; the fifth on A'kkhy &ta; tbesixth on Kitaka, 
with a few Suttas on Unnddi treated of as Kitaka; 
and the seventh on Kiraka, divided into two sections, 
one entitled Utt&’nutta, and the other Vibhattibheda.f 

■ * This work is complete in 108 palm leaves of 2 feet in length, 
with 9 lines to the page. 

f The matter in these two Sections, especially the treatment of 
the Bubjeot8,.corresj)onds with cap. ix. and x. in the Sidatsangark, 
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It begins with the following gdthd : — * 

Buddhan ti dhu*bhivaxiditv& buddhambujavilochanfin 
Balavatdran bhasissan balanan buddhi vuddhiyi 
^Having made a three-membered obeisance unto 
Buddha, the sight (of whom is as) delightful as the 
open lily, I shall declare (bhasissan) the Balavat^ra for 
the promotion of the knowledge of the young/ 

And it concludes with the following : — 

Sdtirekehi chatuhi, bhanararchi nitthito 
Balavataro jaoata buddhi vuddhin karotqhi 
' May this Bdlavatdra, completed (slightly) in ex* 
cess of four bhdnavaras, increase the knowledge of 
mankind/ 

The Rev, B, Clough, of the Wesleyan Mission, 
published, (in 1824) a translation of this work made by 
M. W. Tolfrey, Esq. late of the Ceylon Civil Service.* 
Don Andris De Silva Batuvantudave, adopting the 
name of Devarakkhita, which he had assumed when a 
Buddhist priest, also published the Text in 1669. 
It contains 77 octavo pages. 

jS' either the name of the writer, nor the date on 
which it was composed, is given in the book. It how- 
ever appears to be an old work, but I cannot ascertain 


♦ Mr. Childers late of the Ceylon Civil Service, in his Prospectus 
to a Pdli-English Dictionary, says: “ Practically there are no 
Grammars of the Pdli language. Clough’s Pdli (Grammar is quite 
ttuobtainable by the ordinary student; D’Alwis’s Introduction Is a 
mere fragment; and Mason’s recent work leaves our knowledge of 
Fdli Grammar exactly where it was before.” See Trubner’a 
American and Oriental Literaiy Record for April, 1870. 
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how much older it is than the Panohikipradipa,* 
which mentions its earliest and best Sinhalese com- 
mentary, that goes by the name pf the Temple in 
which it was composed, viz.: 

GAdALA'DBNI SaNNA. 

This also appears from its style to be a very ancient 
book; but the name of the writer and its date are not 
given. It contains 232 ola pp. of 1 5 inches in length, 
with 9 lines to the page. 

The author in his comment on sec. 40 of the B41£va- 
t&ra, see edition 1869, quotes Fanini and Katantra, and 
says, that 'the Sutta karma vat karman4 tullyakriyah 
in Pfinini (iii. 1. 87.) is rendered karmavat karma 
kart& in the Kktantra.* 

There are several other Sinhalese Commentaries 
and Translations which 1 i|hall hereafter notice. In the 
meantime I extract the following specimen from the 
writer’s observations on Taddhita. 

Shabdayd ydgikayaha rddhayaha yogarddhaya 
hayi>trividha vet. Ehi ydgikayd nam pachanddikrij& 
sambandhaya pravritti nimitta kota eti pdchak4di 
shabdayaha : rddhayo nam loka prasiddha sajhi m4tra 
pravritti nimitta kota eti ghata pattl’di shabdayaha : 
yoga-nidhayd nam kriykdi sambhandayada loka 


* This was written in the 45th year of the reign of Parikrama- 
b^u YT., answering to A.n. 1 455. See some remarks on the subject 
under jthe he^ of, Sidat*Sangar&. 
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gac1ajla'i>eni-sanna, 

prasiddha Bajnavada pravritti nimittakota eti pafikajadi 
filiabdayaha. Panke jatan pafikajan, madelii upanne 
Pafikaja iiami : pankaja ehabdaya palikayehi jdnana 
kriya sambaridhayatla loka prasiddhayada apcks^ikota 
pavatineya: madchi ui)an sesu Hdlu adhi ota^ ovini 
Iterelii pankaja yana Idka prasiddhayak neti heyin 
ovuii Lora Piyiunliima vc. Mescylnina taddhita shab- 
daya artha prakasliaua kriya sainbandhayada vriddha 
j^rasiddlia sajuavada j)ravritti nimitta kota vannc : 
artha prakdshana rnkkho pachati kattabbo yanadi sesu 
padayan etada rukkha yaiiadiii kerchi taddhitaya yana 
vriddha vyavaharayak neti heyin ovun hera na nikadi 
pratyantavii vdsettlui gluitikadin kcrchiriia ve. 

^ Nouns arc of three kinds, — Ydgika, Kddlia, and 
Yoga-rudha. Here the Yogika arc nouns (such as) 
pfichika ‘ a cook,’ etc., originating in usage, and signi- 
tying an action (such as) pacha ^ to cook,’ etc. The 
Rudha arc nouns suc’i as ghata ^i)ot,’ j^ata ^raiment,’ 
etc., originating In usage, and expressing a previously 
well-known appellation. Ydga-rudhayo are nouns 
such as Pankaja Motiis,’ etc., originating in usage, and 
gignifying an action, and also expressing a previously 
well-known appellation. Panke jfitan Paiikajan, Mhat 
which is born in mud is named Pahkajan.’ The noun 
pankaja, * lotus,’ is used according to usage, and witJi a 
view to its action of birth in mud. There are (how- 
ever) other (species) that are produced in the mud, 
such as Hdlu * water lily,’ etc. ; hut, since there is no 
usage to designate them pankaja, (that word) is only 
applied to Piyuin ^ the lotus,’ to the exclusion of others. 


M 
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In the same manner nouns (nameiJ) Taddhita ^ nominal 
derivatives,’ originate in ancient usage, signifying 
an action, and expressing a previously well-known 
name. Though there are expressions, conveying a 
certain sense, such as rukkho Hree,’ pachati ^ he cooks,’ 
kattabbo ^ that which should be done,’ etc. ; yet, since 
ancient usage has not sanctioned words such as rukkho 
^ tree,’ etc., in the sense of Taddhita, they are excluded, 
and that name is aj^plied only to nouns such as Vasittha 
^son of Vasittha,’ and ghdtika * clarified butter,’ etc., 
ending in aflSxes na, nika, etc.’* 


Dha'tu-manjusa'. 

Pdli, like Sinhalese Lexicography, is compara- 
tively more recent, and has attained to a less degree of 
cultivation, than Pali Grammar.f As wc have already 
seen, the Abhidhanapadipikli, is a metrical vocabulary, 
and contains no verbs. There arc indeed several 
Dhatupdthas, or Lists of Radicals, but they are very 

♦ From the trivial ciTors with which this work abounds, — errors, 
which cannot be traced to incorrect transcription, and which are 
also inconsistent with tlie great learning and research exhibited 
by the author; and, moreover, from the absence of the usual 
‘Adoration,’ and any remarks of the writer, either at the beginning 
or at the end of the work, I am inclined to the belief that the 
writer had died before he faiijy completed it. 

t Speaking of the Pali, Mr. Childers has the following remark ; 
and so far as it applies to ‘Dictionaries’ he is quite right. “It 
has long been felt as Eomething*of a reproach that an oriental 
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defective, both as to arrangement, and the meanings 
assigned to them, ^mong them, however, there are 
none which can claim such decided pre-eminence as 
belongs to the work under notice. 

It is an ancient Pali wort. It was composed by a 
learned Buddhist Priest named Silavan8a,on the basis of 
the Grammatical System propounded by Kachchdyana. 
Thence it is also called Kachhayana Dhdtu Manjusa. 
The residence of the author is stated to have been 
Yakkhaddhi Lena. But there is no proof in support 
of the conjecture that it refers to Yakdessagala in the 
district of Kurunegala. No date is given in the work; 
and there is no clue to its discovery. The following 
is the author’s Preface. 

Nirutti nikara piira paravarantagan munin 
Vanditva Dliatumanjusau bniini pavachananjasan 
Sogatagaraa ma’ gamma tan tan vyakamiuini clia 
Pdtlie clia patliita’ pottha dhdtvattlia clia pavncli chare 
Chhauda hanittha mo’karaii dluitvantuiiaii siya kvachi 
Yunan digho cha dliatiimlid piihbam^ittJia padau api 

^Having bowed unto Buddha, wlio has crossed the 
boundless ocean of all philological sciences (treasures), 
I compose the Dhatu Manjusa, [^Casket of Radicals’], 
which is a path to the Saddliainma^ or the sacred 
Scriptures. 


language of singular wealth and beauty, and embodying a literature 
of surpassing interest, should b^6 destitute both of Grammars](?) 
and of Dictionarics.’^Triibner’s Literary Record,” April, 1870. 
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I 

^ Having studied Buddhism^ and various Gramrriars, 
I have given the Radicals, their significations, 
consisting both of what have, and have not, been treated 
of, in the Patlia or Glossaries.* 

To meet the exigencies of metre, I have in some 
places [substituted] aiKi Jittlie cud of the Radical, and 
have rendered the final i and n long. I have also 
occasionally given the sense before the Radicals.’ 

The author after embody ingabout42 1 Radicalsin 148 
stanzas, offers the following explanation as to the plan 
of the work, to which I may add the fact, that an 
Alphabetical Li^t is being jircpared by the publisher, 
to facilitate, reference ; — 

Hhu vu<li cha riulhadi clia tliviuli sviulayo gai;d 
Kiymh dm tanadi cha chiiriidi’tiMha sattadha 
Kriyd vd ehilta inakkliiUu’jnckekatilio bahiVdito 
Pay ogato’negantni »bd anckattb&hi dlialavo 
Ilitilj'ji nmmla buddhinan vyattan \ Miiriakkaiua lalnin 
Kaclutd Dlnitu-nianjiisa Siliivansoim dliiinata 
Saddlmnnua pankerulm nijalianso 
asillha dlianimat tinti Silavaaso; 

Yakklmddi lenfikkliya iiivasa vasi 
yatissaro so yamxdan akasi. 

^ Thus, the seven classes of Radicals are, bhfivadi 
‘ bhil, &c.,’ rudluidi ^rudha, &c.,’ divadi ^ diva,&c.’suvadi 
^su, &c.’kiyadi ^ki, &c.’ tamldi ^tanu, &c.,’ and chiiradi 
^chiira, &c.’ 


* Lit, “ Prose collections.” 
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^ Radicals have various meanings Avhich must be 
learnt from (reading) authors. I have, for the most 
part, given but one signification [of cacli Radical] 
to convey the action which (each) expresses. 

The Dhdtu Manjusa, rendered clear and easy by 
means of alphabetical arrangement,* has been com- 
posed for the instruction of the uninitiated, by the 
learned Sihivansa, — that Silavaiisn, a priest, who resides 
in the [Temple of] Yakkhaddi Lena, v;ith aspirations 
that Buddhism may continue long, like a Hansa to the 
lotus-of- Scrip turcs. ’ 

The following is a specimen of <lie work; — 


6. Aggo (tu) gati kotillc laga sai'ige nuig’rsanc 
Agl igi rigi ligi vagi gatyattlin, dhtitavo 


GlI. 

7. Siluglia kiitthauc jaggliM hasano. agglia aggliane 
Siglu agliayanc lioti laglii sosa gatisu clia 

Do 4 Andris De Silva BatuvantuduYe, Pandit, in 
publishing this work with a Sinhalese and au English 
Translation, has not only prefixed the number of the 
stanza in which each word in the alphabetical list 
occurs, but has also prefixed to each Radical the number 
of the class to which it belongs. He has also added two 


♦ This refers to the alphabeHlll arrangement in the verses, not 
the list. 
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stanzas^Cthe 4th and 5th) by way of supplying an omis* 
sion occurring in the work. They are the following:— 

KlI. 

Ikkho (tu) dassanan’kcsu khi khaye kankha kankliaue 
Chakklia dasse chikkba vdche dikkho’panaya mundhisd 
Vatd’desesu niyaine bhakklitVda uamhi bhikklia cha 
Yacbc rakkbo rakkbanamhi sikkbo vijjaggahc tatba. 

Although the author has generally given but one 
meaning to each word ; yet, where he has added an 
‘etc.’ to a given signification, the publisher has not 
failed to add others, for which he is chiefly indebted 
to the Buddhist scriptures- 

I shall conclude this notice with a specimen of the 
Alphabetical list, p, 22: — 

Ki'— 120. Ki'...viuiinaye, dravya ganiidenu kirimebi, ‘to 
buy’, ‘to exchange.’ 

BHu' — 64. Ki^LA. . , bhaiidc, bendimchi, ‘ to bind ’ ‘ to wedge.’ 
Bnu' — 84. Ki'LA...viliare, kelimehi, ‘to j>lay’ [‘to draw a 

Biiu'— 2. KXJ...saddekucbchhitC‘, shabdkirimclii, kutsita- 
yebi, ‘to sound’ ‘to coiiteiiiii.’ 

uHu' — 2. KUKA...ii’daue, geumclii, ‘to take,’ ‘to accept.’ 
BUu' — 8. KUCnA...sadde, sbabdtikirinielij, ‘to sound.’ 

TU — 85. KUCiiA...satikochane, liekilimehi ‘to straiten,’ 
‘to narrow/ ‘to contract.’ 

BHU' — 20. KutA— chhedane, kepimehi, ‘to cut.’ 

• I believe this means ‘to the sense of planting sticks on 

the ground to draw lines for cutting foundations. ' 
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The Na'ma'valiya. 

It is well known that poetry has from time immemo- 
rial been the idol of literary men in the East. At a 
period when poetry was cultivated by the king as well 
as the peasant, the recluse in his monastery, and the 
traveller on the road, the necessity for abridged voca- 
bularies of synonymous and homonymous terms, was 
quite obvious. To facilitate therefore, reference, and 
to render one’s memory the store-house of information, 
such vocabularies were invariably composed in easy 
metre. To this class belongs Amara^-Kosha^ called 
in Ceylon, after the writer’s name, Amara Sinha — to 
which ^has been assigned the first place in Lexico- 
graphy by the unanimous suffrage of the learned in 
the East.’ 

In close imitation of this work is the Namavaliya 
of the Sinhalese, composed in 1421, A.l>, by Nallaratun, 
a chieftain of the time of Pardkrama Bahu VL 
A comparison of the Sanskrit Amara Kosha and the 
Pali Abhidhanapadjpika with the Ndmdvaliya, will not 
fail to interest the philologer and the historical student. 
At the same time that the Sinhalese words shew an 
affinity to the Sanskrit family of languages, the student 
will also perceive the still closer relationship which the 
former bears to the Pali. Between the Maharashtri, 
which Lassen has designated the ^ dialectus pracipua^^ 
and the Sinhalese, there seems to be great conneetion ; 
and, when we compare the Sii^ihalese in its relation, 
whether verbally or grammatically, with the Prakrit, 
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the conviction forces itself on the mind, that the 
former is a sister dialect of the latter, which Hema- 
chandra defines to be — [^Prahritih Sanskritam^ tatra- 
hhavam tata agatam vd * pra1iritam ^“\ — ^that which has 
its source in Sanskrit, and is either born with, or 
sprung from, it/ 

In wading through the Lexical works of the East, 
one peculiarity, which must necessarily strike the 
student, is, that both in Pali and Siiihalese, Lexico- 
graphy is in its infancy. Tlie Abhidhanapadipika, the 
best of all Pali Dictionaries, and one certainly superior 
to all the Dhatupathas that were ever written, is 
inferior to Professor Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and even to the Iladiccs LIngiuu Sanskrittc of Professor 
Westergaard of Copenhagen, and the Glossarium 
Sanskritum of Bopp. A close examination of Ndmu- 
valiya will exhihit this inferiority, and the comparative 
superiority of modern Lexicographers, as compared with 
the ancient writers, wdio merely put down some 
thousands of words Into iiictre without order, method, 
or arrangement. In the number of words too, the 
superiority of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary is greater 
than the Amara Kosha in the proportion of 60,000 to 
12 , 000 . 

The rhymes in which the work is composed, though 
useful iu one point of view, are nevertheless calculated 
to weary the beginner in the ascertainment of the 
words, Avhich run into one common mass with the 
observations of the Poet. Namavaliya labours under 
this and many other disadvantages. 
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To render therefore, its use easy to all classes, and 
especially to the European student, the Rev. C. Alwis 
has published an English Translation* after the plan 
of Colebrooke’s version of the Amara Koeha. 

The utility and importance of the Vocabulary are 
thus noticed by the Translator: — 

^Namavaliya, the subject of the following pages, is a 
work of great authority, and is constantly referred to 
by Sinhalese scholars. It holds the same position in 
Si^-halese literature, as the Amarakosa vocabulary in 
the Sanskrit, and Abhidilnap-padipika in the Pali, 
both of which works have been translated and pub- 
lished. It is scarcely necessary to adduce anything 
by way of demonstrating the utility of offering the 
Naraavaliya to the public in its present shape, beyond 
the fact that there is hardly a Sinhalese scholar, who 
is not in possession of a manuscript copy, or to whom 
its contents are not familiar.’ 

However useful this little work may be for various 
purposes, especially as a ready help to the student in 
furnishing him with a variety of names, from which 
he may at pleasure select such as may suit the exigen- 
cies of a peculiar metre, yet it cannot be denied that, 
like the Amara Kosha, it contains but a very small 
portion of the words of a very copious language. 
Neither verbs or derivatives are given in it. Except 
a few epithets which are appropriated as titles of* 
deities, or as names of plants, &c., ordinary compound 


* by Rev. C. Alwis, 1858, octavo, pp, 123* 
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words, (not to mention sesquipedaJia and septipedalia), 
are omitted. Teclinical terms, too, as in most diction- 
aries, are excluded from this. The catalogue of ■ 
homonymous words is also defective ; and this is not to 
be wondered at, when we find the same deficiency in 
the Amara Kosha, which contains only about- 12,000 
words. But it is to be regretted that neither the oid- 
ginal writer, nor his translator has given us the 
etymology of the words. Nor have wc the gender of 
the nouns, which, as our readers know, it is difficult 
to distinguish in the Sinhalese; for it does not recog- 
nise, as in many modern languages, a philosophical or 
an intelligible principle, in fixing the genders of 
nouns. 

The writer, after the usual adoration to Buddha, 
gives the following introductory stanza: — 

LovccTa pinisa poraneduran metin kala 
Nam puliycu inut bevinuclu kavi nokala 
Vanapot kara viyat bevu vaiia Icsa lakala 
Pada benda kiyam Namavaliya Si^hala. 

‘Though the names, which ancient teachers em- 
ployed, for the good of the world, were in prose and 
not rendered into verse; yet, do I, in rhyme, sing the 
Sinhalese Nsimiivaliya, so that (persons) may be 
distinguished in learning, by committing (the same) to 
memory,’ 

This work is divided into two parts, the first consisting 
of synonymous, and the second of homonymous 
terms. The first is subdivided into thirteen orders 
of names, consisting : — 
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1. Of celestial terms, for things above humati 
abodes. Under this head are comprised the names of 
.Buddhas, deities, both religious and mythological, the 
cardinal points, the heavens, the different phenomena 
of. nature, the various stars, including the personifica- 
tions of the planetary system, the various distinctions 
of time, colour and season, the emotions of the mind, 
&c, 

2. Of geographical terms, for objects in and 
beneath the earth, such as the n&ga worlds, the hells, 
darkness, serpents, waters, seas, rivers, fishes, and 
marine objects, &c., &c, 

3. Of tcrrestrical objects, which enter into the 
graphic delineation of a landscape in poetry. 

4. Of towns, and all the wealth, beauty, and 
splendour thereof. 

5. Of mountains, rocks, stones, &c. . 

6. Of the vegetable kingdom, — giving the names 
of trees and flowers and some of the best medicinal 
herbs known to the Siijhalcso, 

7. Of beasts, birds, &c. 

8. Of men, and their different relations to each 
other in a domestic and social point of view; the 
different distinctions of their growth; the variety of 
names by which the organs of the body are distin- 
guished; the various objects which are used for the 
adbrnment or comfort of the person, &c. 

9. Of terms relating to ascetism, which Mr. Alwis 
has literally translated ‘^Brahaman,” the originator of 
monachism, according to eastern legends. 
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10. Of kings, and their attendants, pageantry, 
armies, martial weapons, kingdoms, wars, powers, 
royal virtues, &c. 

11. Ofmerchants, and the different articles of trade, 
as anciently carried on. 

12. The distinctions of caste and classes, slaves 
savages, outc.'ists, &o. 

13. Miscellaneous terms not included in the above. 

Part second contains a number of homonymous words, 

placed without any arrangement or order. 

Having thus glanced at the contents of Nam^valiya, 
we ‘come to the Index No. I, which is well got up, 
containing all the names given in the Ndm&.valiya, 
arranged alphabetically, and referring by roman figures 
to the pages in the text, where their English significa- 
tions are given in foot-notes. The reader will find by 
casting his eyes over pages 76 to 114 that the N&mfi- 
valiya contains about 3,500 words. 

There is also a second Index given by Mr. Alwis 
of the English terms in his translation, and referring 
by figures to their nearest Sinhalese significations in 
the text. It will be thus seen that Mr. Alwis has not 
only given a literal translation of an oriental metrical 
Vocabulary, but has reduced all the terms contained 
. in it into both an English and a Sinhalese Dictionary, 
alphabetically arranged. He says : — 

“Of the two indices or alphabetical lists, at the end 
of the work, the first will serve the purpose of a 
Sinhalese and English Dictionary, and the second, as 
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an English and Si:gihalese, as far as the words of the 
N&m&valiya are concerned.* 


The M ah a wans a. 

Of all the Pali works extant in this island, no class 
possesses a more absorbing interest than the Historical 
Records of the Sinhalese. Besides the general 
archfeological interest attached to the writings of the 
past, there is in these Sinhalese Historical records 
much to excite admiration and suggest inquiry, — 
admiration for a people, from whom has originated in 
the East a desire for historical pursuits ; — and inquiry 
into matters of the greatest value to the Antiquarian 
and Philologcr, as well as to the Statesman and the 
Christian Missionary. It is a remarkable fact that no 
country in the East possesses so correct a history of 
its own affiiirs, and those of India generally, as Ceylon. 

The Phoenicians, who had influenced tlie civilization 
of a very large portion of the human race by their 
great inventions and discoveries, by their colonies 


* Though modern works by Europeans do not come strictly 
within the plan of this work, I may nevertheless here notice two 
Sinhalese Dictionari c One is a school Dictionary : Part First, 
Siphalhse aud English; and Part Second English and Sinhalese, 
with an Introduction containing (valuable) observations on these 
languages, designed to assist the student in their acquirement, and 
an Appendix containing Latin and Frencli phrases in common use, 
by John Calloway, Wesleyan Missionary, Colombo Wesleyan 
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established in almost every quarter of the globe^ and 
above all by the extensive commerce which they carried 
on,— have left nothing behind, except the alphabet 
which they invented. The Persians, a very interesting 
and a very ancient race, to whom we naturally look for 
historic information, have little beyond their Zenda- 
vasta, two chapters of which contain some traditions 
of their own. 

The Hindus, a people who had a literature of their 
own from a period long before the Sinhalese became a 
nation, Jjave no historical records; and their scanty 
fragmentary historical recollections,” which have been 
embodied in their religious works, such as the Purdnas, 
present themselves in the language of prophecy; and 
upon their basis no trust -wortby chronological calcula- 
tions can be made.* In the Vedas again, which are 
perhaps older tlian any Ceylonese Buddhist writings, 
and which are supposed to furnish the only sure 
foundation on which a knowledge of ancient and 
modern India can be built up,”t there is a ^^amchtable 


Press, 18*21, pp. 156 and xxii. And the other by the Rev. B. 
Clough, is ail English and Sinhalese Dictionary, and also a Sinhalese 
and English Dictionary, 2 vols, 8vo. in 1821, pp, 628 and 852. 
This work is chiefly valuable for the exiflanations it gives of 
Buddhistical phraseology. It is out of print; and a copyj occa- 
sionally offered to public competiton, fetches from seven to eight 
pounds. The Rev. W. Nicholson lias also published a small octavo. 
* Sec Pr. Lassen’s Indisclie Altcrthumskundc, p. 503. 
f Essay on the results of the Vedic Researches by W. D. 
Wliitncy, American Oriental Journal, iii. p, 291. 
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lack of a historic sense, which has ever been<|»ne of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the Indian mind.”* 

Although our Dravidiau neighbours, especially the 
Tamils, had attained to a very high degree of civiliza- 
tion at the time our first monarch sought for, and 
obtained, a Pandian princess as his queen ; yet hey 
have no works which can be called historical, and their 
literature, however ancient, is much inferior to that of 
the Brahmans, f 

The Chinese, who boast of a descent from times 
remoter than the days of Adam, have no historical 
wi'itings which can throw the slightest light upon the 
affairs of the East. 

In the country of Maghada, so greatly renowned as 
the birth-place of Buddhism, and of the still more 
interesting language (the Pali) in which it was promul- 
gated, — a kingdom, moreover, which dates its origin 
from the time of the Malri Bharat, J — we have no 
records of a historical character, beyond religious 
inscriptions sculptured on stone, and grants of lands 
engraved on plates of copper. These “unconnected 
fragments,” beyond serving to fix the dates of particular 
Kings, furnish us at present with neither history, nor 
matter sufficient to help us to a general chronology. 
The Bactrian coins, again, afford us little or nothing 
beyond the kind of information which the monumental 

• lb. p. 310. 

f Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 81. 

f: EIpfainstone’s,Histor 7 of India, vol. i. p. 2G0. 
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inscriptioift furnish us. ^^TKe only Sanskrit composi- 
tion yet discovered in all Asia, to which the title of 
History can with any propriety be applied, is the 
B4jatarangini;”* a comparatively modern work which 
was compiled a d. 1148 : but, this again does not bear 
any comparison either in point of the matter it contains, 
or in the interest which attaches to the subgects it 
treats upon, with the Siijhalesc Historical Records. 
The genuine historic zeal cxliibitcJ by the Sinhalese 
from the very time they colonized Ceylon, far 
surpasses that of all other Indian nations.f 

The love which the Sinhalese had for such pursuits, 
was participated in by their rulers themselves; and, 
whilst tradition asserts that some of our early 
Sinhalese Annals, from w^hich the Mahavansa was 
compiled, were the works of some of our Monarchs, — 
history records the facts, that ^^the national annals 
were from time to time compiled by royal command;” 
and that the labours of the historians Avere rewarded 
by the State with grants of lands.” The interest 
which our Sovereigns took in this part of the national 
literature was indeed so great, that many a traveller and 
geographer of the middle ages was particularly struck, 
as a trait of the native rulers of Ceylon,” with the 
fact of the employment by them of persons to compile 
the national annals, t And, though comparatively 


♦ Pr. H. II. Wilson’s Introd. to R^jatarangiin. 
t Lassen’s Indis. Alt. vol. ii; pp. 13—15. 

{ Edrisi, dim. 1, § 8, p. 3. 
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few are the records which the ravages of tinre, and the 
devastating hand of sectarian oppression, have left 
behind; — they, nevertheless, excel in matter and 
interest, all the Annals of Asia. As ‘^the first actual 
writing, and the first well-authenticated -Inscription in 
India, are of Buddhist origin,”* so, likewise, the first 
actual chronicle, as well as the most authentic history, 
in the whole of the eastern hemisphere, may be traced 
to a Ceylon-Buddhistic source. The Mahavansa 
stands,” says Sir James Emerson Tennent,t at the 
head of the historical literature of the East, unrivalled 
by any thing extant in Hindustan, the wildness of 
whose chronology it controls.” 

When, for instance, the watchful mind of Sir 
William Jones seized with avidity the identity of 
Chandragiipta and Sandracottus, and thence discovered 
the only key for unlocking the history and chronology 
of Asia, the annals of Ceylon were not without their 
use ill removing the doubts which had been conjured 
up by antiquarians. When the indefatigable labours 
of a Prinsej) enabled him to deci2)her the rock inscrip- 
tions of Piyadusi or Devanainpiya, the discovery could 
not with certainty have been ajqdicd either to fix 
the f)roper date of the Buddhistic era, or to reduce 
the extravagant chronology of Asia to its proper 
limits, without the aid of the Sinhalese records — the 


* Pr. Max Muller’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 520, 
t History of Ceylon, p, 515. 

O 
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Dipfivansa* * * § in particular, which klentified the Devanam* 
piya with Asoka. When the obscure dialect of the 
pillar inscriptions presented philological difficulties, the 
Ceylon Pali Muhavaiisa alone served as an infallible 
dictionary for their elucidation. When again the 
Cashmirean history put forth an extravagant chrono- 
logy, Ceylonese chronicles alone enabled Mr. Tumour 
to effect an important and valuable correction, to 
the extent of 794 years, and thereby to adjust the 
chronology of the Rajatarangiin.f AVlien lastly, the 
penetrating mind of a Burnouf, from an examination 
into the Nepal version of the Buddhist scriptures, 
conceived the idea of fourth digest” of the Bud- 
dhists, apart from the compilations of the three 
Convocations in India, the Sinhalese annals, and above 
all the I)ipavausa,§ alone furnished the proof required 
for establishing the conjecture. 

Although the several early historical records in the 
Sinhalese language which had existed before the third 

* “Mr. Tumour’s Tali authorities will be of essential use in 
expounding our new diseovery, and iny only (?xcuse for not having 
taken the epitome already published as my guide before, is that 
the identity of Piadassi was not then established.’* — Mr. James 
Prinsep, in the Bengal A. S. J. vi., p, 792, &c. 

I “On turning to the infallible Tikii upon our Inscriptions, 
afToi'dod by Mr. T'urnoiir’s admirable IMahavvansa, we find a 
cii'ciimstance recorded which may help us materially to understand 
the obscure passage,”— Prinsep ; sec Bengal A. S. J. vii., p. 264. 

X Sec Bengal A. S. J. for September, 1836. 

§ See extracts and observations on the subject, in the Intro- 
duction to Kachehayana’s Pali Grammar. 
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century, and from which the subsequent histories 
were compiled, are irretrievably lost, we nevertheless 
have the Dipavansa, the Daladavansa, the Bodhivanea, 
tlie Tupavansa, the Easavahini, the Rdjavaliya, the 
Eajaratrmkara, Sulu-liajaratnakara, Pdjavaliya, Bud- 
dhngosa’s Atthakallia, the Nikayasangraha, and the 
IVIahavansa, all which contain historical matter exhi- 
biting the succession of 165 kings, during a period of 
2341 years, from the time when Wijaya settled in 
Ceylon to the British conquest in 1798; and whose 
general accuracy is proved by a variety of facts and 
circumstances. Colonel Sykes, an indefatigable scholar, 
who maintnins to tliis day the superiority of the Pali 
language, and its history, over the Sanskrit and the 
Brahman prophetical annals, says in speaking of the 
bust named work: 

^^Thc Mahavansa, in its details, manifests the same 
love of the marvellous, the same credulity and super- 
stition, the same exaggeration in description, and the 
same adulation of kings and ])rinccs, which is met 
with in the annals and religions Jiistory of heatlien and 
Christian nations called civilized, of ancient and 
modern Europe. '^Yith tliesc drawbacks, common, 
however, to the annals and religions history of all 
nations, the Chronology of the INI alia vansa, from the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, docs not admit of 
a question with respect to its general accuracy ; and 
neither Brahmanism nor the Sanskrit language can 
sliew any work of an unquestionable date, approaching 
to within many centuries of it [n.C. 623], nor a work 
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with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, 
and its accuracy of chronological records ; and Mr, 

Tumour seems justified in stating that ‘ from 

the date of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
B.C. 307., that history [Mahavansa] is authenticated 
by the concurrence of every evidence which can 
contribute to verify the annals of any country.’ — 
Introduction, p. li 

Such are the merits of the best and most authentic 
historical work in the whole of Asia. It is written in 
Pali verse, and contains 100 chapters, of which the 
early portion, comprising the history of Ceylon from 
B.C. 543. to A.D. 301, was composed by a learned priest 
named Mahanaina. It was compiled from Pali and 
Siyhalcsc annals then extant, and was composed at 
Anuradliapura, under the auspices of his nephew 
Diisan Kellya, between a d. 459 and 477. It is still 
doubtful whether Mahanaina >vas not also the author 
of the subsequent portion, to his own times.f Yet, 
when it is considered that he himself was the author 
of the Commentary which extends to a.d. 301, and that 
the subsequent portion of the work goes by the name 
of Sulu Wansa, it may be concluded, without much 
doubt, that he wrote the whole history to the date 
last given. 

‘^From the period fsays Tumour) at which Maha- 
ndina’s work terminated, to the reign of Parakrama 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, vi., pp. 339, 
f Introductioii to Maliavunsa, p. ii. 
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Bahu, in A.D. 1266, the Sulu Wansa was composed, 
under the patronage of the last named sovereign, by 
Dbarma Kirti, at Darnbedeniya. I have not been 
able to ascertain by whom the portion of the history 
from A D. 1267 to the reign of Parakrama Bahu of 
Kiirunegala was written, but from that reign to a.d, 
1758, the Malta or rather Sulu, AVansa was compiled 
by Tibbottuvawa, by the command of Kirtissri, partly, 
from the works brought to this island during his reign 
by the Siamese priests, (which had been procured by 
their predecessors during their former religious missions 
to Ceylon), and partly from the native liistories, whicli 
had csca[)cd the general destruction of literary records, 
in the reign of liaja Siyha 

The entire INfahavaiisa, together with some otlier 
historical works, was translated and published by Mr, 
Uphaiii, in 1833 ;t but this work is not to be trusted 
as a translation. Noticing its character at length 
the Hon. George Tumour, who subsequently (1837) 
published the first thirty-seven Chapters with an 
English translation, says; — 

‘^This translation, which abounds in errors of the descrip- 
tion above noticed, is stated to have hec^i made * under the 
superintendence of the late native chief of the Cinnamon 
department, (Rajapaxa, Malm Modliar), who was himself 
the best Pali and Singlialoso scholar in the country/ I was 


* Tumour's Mabavansa, p. ii, 

t The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, in three vols. 
by Edward UpliaiUj m.r.a.s., and r.s.A., Loudon, 1S33. 
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2>crsonally acquainted with this hidividual, who was univer- 
sally and deservedly respected, both in his official and private 
character. He possessed extensive information, and equally 
exteaisivc influence, among his own caste at least, if not 
among his countrymen generally ; and as of late years, the 
intercourse with the Buddhistieal church in the Burinese 
empire had been chiefly kept up by missions from the priest- 
hood of his (the Clialia) caste in Ceylon, the late Chief 
Justice could not, perhaps, have applied to any individual 
more compelent to collect the native, as well as Burmese, 
Pali annals ; or more capable of procuring the best qualitied 
translators of that language into SingliaJese, from among the 
Pali scholaivs resident in the maritime districts of the island, 
than Bajapaxa was. This was, however, the full extent 
to which this Chief could have efliciently assisted Sir A. 
Jolmston, in his praiseworthy undertaking ; for tlie Maha 
Modliar was not himself either a Pali, or an English 
scholar. That is to say, he had no better acquaintance with 
the Pali, tlian a modern Europ<‘au would, without studying 
it, have of any ancient <lead language, from which his own 
might be derived. As to his ac(iuain(ance witli tin* English 
language, though he imperfectly coinprelicnded any ordinary 
question whh'h niiglit bo put to him, he cerlainly could not 
speak, much less w^rito, in replj^ tlie shortest connected 
sentence in English.* Ho must, therefore (unless he has 
practised a most unpardonable deception on Sir A. Johnston) 

* “In 1822 , five years after Sir A. Johnston left Ceylon, and 
before T had acquired a knowledge of the colloquial Singhalese, as 
Magistrate of Colombo, I had to examine Kajapaxa, Maha 
Modliar, as a witness in my Court. On that occasion, I was 
obliged to employ an interpreter (the present permanent Assessor, 
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be at once released from all responsibility, as to the correct- 
ness both of the Pali version translated into Singhalese and 
of the Singhalese version into English/’ 

In marked contrast with the above is Sir. Ihirnoiir’a 
translation. lie was the Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, 
and, during the time he prosecuted his study of the 
Sinhalese language, he was the Agent of Government 
at Kandy. Encouraged by the publication of the 
Balavatara by the liev. B. Clough, Tumour was 
induced to learn the Pali, and from time to time to 
direct the minds of the learned in Europe to its study. 
The great and invaluable services which he tlius ren- 
dered to the cause of Asiatic History, to Chronology, 
and to tlie study of Buddhism, is acknowledged and 
si[)prcciatcd by every one who is now engaged in tlie 
study of the Buddhist religion, and the dialect in which 
its scriptures are recorded. I am indeed at a loss 
which to admire most — whether the disinterested zeal 
that animated Mr, Tumour, or the perseverance with 
which amidst Ins arduous and responsible duties, he 
pursued the object of his researches. When I come to 
analyze the Pali books of Ceylon,’^ says M. Burnouf,* 
will be seen what discoveries and labours we owe 
to the zeal of Mr. Tumour; and wc shall have to admit 


Mr. Dias, Moflliar) not only to convey his Singlialcso answers in 
English to me, but to interpret my English questions in Singhalese 
to him, as he was totally incapable of following me in English. 
With Europeans lie generally conversed in the local Portuguese.” 
* History of Buddhism, p. iv. 
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that if he has given to Europe fewer original manu- 
scripts, he has furnished us with a larger number of 
accurate translations.'’ Of these valuable observations 
and translations, in his lengthy Introduction descrip- 
tive of the Mahawansa, I shall now proceed to make 
copious extracts : 

“The writer opens his work with the usual invocation to 
Baddho, to the explanation of which he devotes no less than 
twenty-five pjiges of the Tika. Without stopping to examine 
these coniments, I proceed to liis notes on the word 
* Maliawanso.' 

“Muhawanso is the abbreviation of Mahan tanan wan so, 
the genealogy of the great. It signilies both pedigree, and 
inheritance from generation to generation ; being itself of 
high import, cither on that account, or because it also bears 
the two above significations ; hence ‘Mahawanso/ 

“What that Mahawauso contains (I proceed to explain) 

Be it known, that of these (?. c., of the aforesaid great) it 
illustrates the genealogy, as well as of the Buddlios, and of 
their eminently pious disciples, as of the great monarchs, 
commencing vvilli Mahasamniato. It is also of great import, 
inasmuch as it narrates the visits of Buddlio (to Ceylon), 
Hence the work is (‘Maha’) great. It contains, likewise, 
all that was known to, or lias been recorded by, the pious 
men of old, connected with the supreme and well defined 
history of those unrivalled dynasties (‘wanso’). Let (my 
hearers) listen (to this Mahawauso). 

“Be it understood, that oven in the (old) Attliakathk, the 
words ‘Dipntthutiya sadhusakkatan’ are held as of deep 
import. They have thoro (in that work) exclusive reference 
to tlu) visits of Biiddho, and matters connected therewith. 
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On this subject the autient historians have thus cxpresset! 
themselves; — ‘I will perspicuously set forth the visits of 
Buddha to Ceylon ; the arrival of the relic and of the bo-trec ; 
the histories of the convocations, and of the schisms of the 
thoros ; the introduction of the religion of (Buddha) into tlie 
Islfind ; and the settlement and pedigree of the sovereign 
(Wijayo).’ It will be evident, from the substance of the 
({notations hero made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties (in my work) is exclusively derived from that 
source : (it is no invention of mine.) 

“ Thus the title ‘Mahawanso* is adopted in imitation of 
the history composed by the fraternity of the Mahawiharo 
(at Auurkdhapura.) In this work the object aimed at is, 
sotting aside the Singhalese language in which (the former 
history) is composed, that T should sing in the Magadhi, 
Wliatever the matters may bo, which were contained in tho 
Attliakatha, without sup])ressmg any part thereof, nyccting 
the dialect only, I compose my work in the supreme 
Magadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from all 
imperfections. 1 will brilliantly illustrate, tlien, the Maha- 
wanso, replete with information on every subject, and compre- 
hending the amplest detail of all important events ; like unto 
a splendid and dazzling garland, strung with every variety 
of flowers, rich in color, taste, and sc(?nt. 

“The former historians, also, used an analogous simile. 
They said, ‘I will celebrate the dynasties (‘wunso’) perpe- 
tuated from generation to generation ; illustrious I’rom the 
commencement, and lauded by many bards : like unto a garland 
strung witli every variety of flowers : do ye all listen with 
intense interest.’ 

“ After some further commentaries on other words of the 
first verse, Mahanamo thus explains his motives for uudei*- 

r 
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taking the compilation of bis history, before he touches oa 
the second. 

“ ‘ Thus I, the author of the Maluiwanso, by having rendered 
to religion the reverence due thereto, in ray first verse, have 
procured for myself immunity from misfortune. In case 
it should be asked in this particular place, ‘why, wliile 
there are Mahawansos composed by ancient authors in the 
Singhalese language, this author has written this Palapadorii- 
wanso?’ in refutation of such an unmoauing objection, I thus 
exjdain the advantage of composing the Palapadoru-wansa, 
viz., that in the Mahdwauso composed hy the ancients, there 
is the defect, as well of prolixity as of brevity. There are 
also other inaccuracies deserving of notice. Avoiding these 
defects, and for the purjiose of explaining the principle on 
which the Palapadoru-wanso I am desirous of compiling, U 
composed, I proceed to the second verse.” 

The following extracts are also made to elucidate 
certain particulars connected wdth the history of Maha- 
luinia. Mr. Tumour says: — 

“In opening the second chapter, Mahanamo supplies detailed 
data touching several of Gdtamo’s iiioarnatioiis, prior to his 
manifestation in the person of Mahasainmato, the first monarch 
of this creation. I shall confine myself to a translation 
of the portion of the commentary which treats of that parti- 
cular incarnation. It will serve to assimilate his production 
or manifestation, by ‘opapatika’ or apparitioiial birth, vrith 
the Hindu scheme of the origination of the solar race. 

“ ‘ At the close of that existence (in the Brahma world) he 
was regenerated a man, at the commencement of this creation, 
by the process of ‘opapatika.’ From the eircuinstauce of 
mankind being then afflicted with unendurable miseries, 
resulting from the uncontrolled state of the sinful passions 
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which had been engendered, ns well as from the consterna- 
tion created by the iniirder, violence, and rapine produced 
by a condition of anarchy, a desire manifested itself among 
men to live subject to the control of a ruler* Having met 
and consulted together, they thus petitioned unto him (the 
Buddho elect), ‘O great man I from henceforth it belongs 
to thee to provi<le for our j>rotection and comuioii weal/ 
The whole Imnuiii race liaving assembled and eorne to this 
decision, the appellation was conferred on him of ‘Maha- 
samma to,’ ‘ the great elect.* 

“ Valuable as the comments are on the genealogy of the 
Asiatic moiiarchs — the descendants and successors of Maha- 
sanimato, — they are still only abri«Iged and insulated notes 
deduced (as already noticed) from tlie Pitakattaya and the 
Atthakatlia ; to which justice would not be done in this 
limited sketch of the buddhistical annals. As a proofs 
liowever of Mahananio's general rigid adherence to the data 
from which his history is compiled, I may here advert to 
one of the instances of the care with which he marks every 
departure, however trivial, from the authorities by which ho 
is otherwise guided. He says, in refei'ence to the twenty- 
eight kings mentioned in the 6(h verse : ‘In the Atthakatlia 
composed by the Ut turn wdluiro priests, omitting Chetiyo, the 
son of Upacharako, au<l representing Muchulo to l)e the son 
of Upjicliarako, it is stated that there were only ttventy-seven 
rljas, whose existence extended to an asankya of years.’ 

“ The account of the first convocation on religion, after 
Gdtamo’s death, is so clearly and beautifully given in the 
third chapter, that no explanatory comments are requisite 
from me. For detailed particulars regarding the construc- 
tion of the convocation hall at Rajagaha, and the proceedings 
held therein, the Tika refers to the Saniantapasada Attha- 
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katha on the Dighaiiikayo, and the Suinaiigala wUasird 
Atthakatha. 

^‘The fourth and fifth chapters are tlie most valuable in the 
Mahawanso, with reference to the chronology of Indian 
history. It will be observed that in some respects, both in 
the names and in the order of succession, this line of the 
Magadha kings varies from the Hindu genealogies. 

The rest of the fifth chapter, containing the account of 
Asoko’s conversion — the history of Moggalipnttatisso, by 
whom the third convocation wfis held, as well as of that 
convocation, is full of interesting matter, detailed with 
peculiar distinctness, on whicli the comments of the Tika 
throw no additional light. 

At this stage of his work, being at the close of the third 
convocation, Mahanjxmo abruptly interrupts his history of 
India, and without assigning any reason in the sixth chapter 
for that interruption, resumes the history of Lanka, in con- 
tinuation of the visits of Buddho, given in the first chapter, 
commencing with the landing of Wijayo. His object in 
adopting this course is sufiiciently manifest to his readers, 
when they come to the twelfth chapter. In the Tika, liow- 
ever, ho thus explains himself for following this course, 
at the opening of the sixth chapter. 

“‘As soon as the third convocation was closed, Maha 
Mahindo, who was selected for, and sent on, that mission, by 
his preceptor Moggaliputto, who was bent on establishing 
the religion of Buddho in the dilFerent countries (of Jambu- 
dipo) came to this island, which had been sanctified, and 
rescued from evil influences, by the three visits paid, in 
aforetime, by the supreme Bmldho ; and which had been 
rendered habitable from the very day on which Bhagawd 
attained parinibbanau. 
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^Accordingly, at tlie expiration of two hundred and 
tliirty-six years from that event, and in the reign of Dewa- 
nanpiyatisso, (Mahindo) andvcd. Therefore (the Malia- 
wanso) arresting the narrative of the history (of Jambudlpo) 
licre, where it was requisite that it should be shown liow’^ the 
inliabitarits of this island wore established here ; with that 
view, and with the intent of explaining the arrival of Wijayo, 
it enters (at tliis point), in detail, into the lineage of the said 
Wijayo, by commencing (the sixth chapter) with the words : 
^In the land of Wangu, in the capital of Wungu, 

“The Tika adds nothing to the inforiimtioii contained in the 
Mahawaiiso, as to the fabulous origin of the Sihala dynasty. 
Tliere are two notes on the first verse, on the words ‘Waii- 
gesu’ and ‘pure,’ which should have informed us fully as to 
the geographical position of the country, and the age in which 
the Wangu princes lived. They are however unsatisfactorily 
laconic, and comprised in the following meagre Bentenccs. 

“ ‘ There wore certain princes named Wangu. The country 
in which they dwelt becoming powerful, it was called 
‘ Wangu,’ from their appellation. 

“‘The word ‘pure’ ‘formerly,’ signifies anterior to 
Bhagawa becoming Bnddlio. 

“All tliat can be safely advanced in regard to the contents 
of the sixth chapter is that Wijayo was descended, througfi 
tlic male branch, from the rajas of Wangu (Bengal proper), 
and, through the female line, from the royal family of Kdlinga 
(Northern Circars) ; ilmt his grandmother, the issue of the 
alliance above mentioned, connected lierself or rather eloped 
>vith, some obscure individual named Siho (which word 
signifies ‘a lion’) ; that their sou Sihabahu put his own 
father to death, and established himself in Lain, a subdivi- 
sion of Magadha, the capital of which was Sihapura, probably 
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the modern Syiighaya on the Gnnduck river ; (in the vicinity 
of which the remains of buddhistical edifices are still to be 
found) ; and that his son Wijayo, with his seven hundred 
followers, lauded in Lankcl, outlawed in their native land, 
from which they came to this Island. I shall hereaft(*r 
notice the probability of the date of his landing having been 
antedated by a considerable teriUi for the purpose of support- 
ing a pretended revelation or command of Buddho, with 
which the seventh chapter opens. 

“The fabulous tone of the narrative in which the account 
of VVijayo’s landing in Lanka is conveyed in the seventli 
clia])tei*, bears, even in its ilotails, so close a resemblance to 
the landing of Ulysses at th(j island of Circe, that it would 
have been difficult to defend Mahaiuuno from the imputation 
of plagiarism, had he lived in a country in which the works 
of Homer could, by possibility, be accessible to him. I'he 
seizure and imprisonment of Ulysses* men and his own 
rencontre with Circe, are almost identical wdth the fate of 
Wijayo and his men, on their landing in Laiikd, within the 
dominions of Kuweni. 

“The narrative is too full and distinct in all requisite details, 
in the ensuing three chapters, to make any further i-emarks 
necessary from me. 

“The twelfth chapter contains the account of the dispersion 
of the buddhist missionaries, at tlie close of the thirtl convo- 
cation, in B.c. 307, to foreign countries, for the purpose of 
propagating their faith. I had intended in this place to 
enter into a comparison of the data contained in Professor 
Wilson’s sketch of the Raja Taringini, with the details 
furnished in tliis chapter of the Mahuw^auso, connected wdtli 
the introduction of buddhism in Cashmir. The great length, 
how^ever, of the preceding extrseff* from the Tika, W’hicK 
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has already swelled this iiitruduetioii beyond the dimensions 
originally designed, deters me from nnderlaking the task in 
the present sketch. I shall, therefore, now only refer to the 
accordance between the two authorities (though of conflicting 
faiths) as to the facts of that conversion Iniving taken place 
in the reign of Asdko ; of the previous prevalence of the 
naga worship ; and of the visitation by tempests, which each 
sect attributed to the impiety of the opposite party; as 
evidences of both authorities concurriiig to prove the histori- 
cal event hci*e recorded, that this mission did hike place 
during the reign of that supreme ruler of India. 

“In entering upon the thirteenth chapter, a note is given 
in the Tjka, wliich I extract in this place, as containing 
further particulars of the personal history of Asdko; and I 
would take this opportunity of correcting a rnistninslatioii, by 
altering tlie passage ‘she gave birth to the noble (twin) sons 
Ujjenio and Mahiudo,* into ‘she gave birth to the noble 
IJjjenian prince Mahindo.’ The other children born to 
Asdko at Ujjeiii, alluded to in a former note, were probably 
the offspring of different inotliers. 

“ ‘Prior to this period, pi'ince liindnsaro, tlie son of Cliacla- 
gutto of the Mdriyan dynasty, on the demise of his father, 
had succeeded to liie monarchy, at Patiliputta, lie had two 
sons who were brothers. Of them (the sons) there were, 
also, ninety other brothers, the issue of different mothers. 
This monarch conferred on Asdko, who was the eldest of 
all of them, the dignity of sub-king, and the government of 
Awaiiti. Subsequently, on a ccrtiiiii occasion, when he came 

* “I'his is at vuniincc with a preceding note, which made 
Sunittno the eldest of all Uindusaro’s sous ” 
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to pay Ills respects to him (the monarch), addressing him, 
‘Sub-king, my child! repairing to thy government, reside 
at Ujjeni,* ordered him thither. He, who was on his way 
to Ujjeni, pursuant to his father’s command, rested in his 
journey at the city of Chetiyagiri, at the house of one Dewo, 
a settho* Having met there the lovely and youthful 
daughter of the said settho, named Clietiya dewi, and becom- 
ing enamoured of her ; soliciting the consent of her parents, 
and obtaining her from them, he lived with her. By that 
connection she became pregnant ; and being conveyed from 
thence to Ujjeni, she gave birth to the prince M'ahindo. 
At the termination of two years from that date, giving birth 
to hc?r daughter Snnghamilta, she continued to dwell there. 
Bindusiiro, the fallier of the sub-king, on his dcatli bed, 
calling his son Asdko to his recollection, sent messengers to 
require his attendance. They accordingly rej)aired to Ujjeni, 
and delivered their message to Asoko, Pursuant to those 
instructions, ho hastened to his father by rapid stages, leaving 
his sou and daughter, in his way, at Chetiyagiri ; and 
hurrying to his father at Putaliputta, performed the funeral 
obsequies of his parent, who died immediately on his arrival. 
Tiien, putting to deatli the ninety-nine brothers of difterent 
mothers, and extirpating all disaffected persons, and raising 
the chhatta, he there solemnized his inauguration. The 
mother of the thero (Mahindo), sending her children to tlie 
king’s court, continued to reside herself at the city of 
Chetiyagiri. It is from this circumstance (that the author 
of the Mahdwaiiso has said), ‘While prince Asdko was 
ruling over the Awanti country.’ 

“ The Tika affords no new' matter, as far as regards the 
interesting narrative contained in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
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eevent^htb, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters^ The 
twentieth chapter contains a chronological summary of the 
reign of Dhammasdko, at the opening of which the Tik& 
gives the following note, affording another proof bf the 
minute attention paid by the author to prevent any misappre* 
hension in regard to the chronology of his history* 

“After describing the arrival of tlie bo-tree, and preparatory 
to entering uiK)n the chapter on the subject of the theros 
obtaining ‘parinibbdnan,’ the account of the death of the 
two monarchs, Dhammdsbko and Dew&nanpiyatisso, is set 
forth (in the Mahawanso in these words) : * In the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Dhamtndsdko, the bo-tree was placed in 
the Maham<!^gha wanna pleasure garden/ 

“(In the Mahawanso it is stated), ^ those years collectively 
amount to thirty-seven.^ By that work it might appear 
that the total (term of his roign) amounted to forty-one years. 
That reckoning would be en-oncous ; the last year of each 
period being again counted as the first of the next period. 
By avoiding that double appropriation,' the period becomes 
thirty-seven years. In the Atthakatha, avoiding tliis absurd 
(literally laughable) mistake, the period is correctly stated. 
It is there specified to be thirty-seven years.” 

The untranslated portion of the Mahawanaa contains 
sixty-two chapters; (vide an Analysis of the same in 
Tumour’s Mahawansa, p. xci.) There is not the same 
facility for translating this portion which Mr. Tumour 
had for the rendering of the first thirty-eight chapters 
into English ; for, not only is there not a gloss or tikfi 
to the untranslated part, but the work itself is found 
in almost inextricable confusion; and the only hope of 
secuting a correct copy of the text is by careful inter- 

Q ■ 
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comparison with old MSS. in different parts of the 
idand, and with copies, if procurable, from Siam and 
Amarapura. 

Having given all the information worthy of notice 
regarding this ancient History, we may state that 
Tumour has translated and published the first thirty- 
eight chapters, and also the fifty-ninth. It was publicly 
stated that he had also translated ten other chapters, 
but these have never been published. Mr. 3j. De 
Zoysa, Mudaliyar, has also publi8|^ed a translation of 
the Ixviiith and Ixixth chapters in the C. B. Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1856 — 58. ‘ 

Not only as a specimen of the third part of the Maha- 
wansa by Tibbottuvdwa, but as furnishing evidence of 
the wanton destruction of the ancient literary records 
of this country, which, according to another historian, 
*‘were burnt in heaps as high as cocoa-nut trees,” we 
here present, with a translation. 

Cap. XCIII. 

Atha tassachchayo tasmiu samudd’dsanna ratthako 
Jayawaddhana kotth’ddi pasiddha nagaresohi 
T^in tahin vasantesu Suriya vansaja rajusu 
Mdyd dhanavho rdj’oko asi tejo janadkipo 
Tass’atrajo balo dsi B^asiho’ti ndmako 
Gantvd tahin tahin yuddhan katvdna oggahi jayau 
Jayaggahd mahdbdlo attauo pitaran’picha 
Ghd tetvd saka hattha so r^a’maggahi dummati 
Sitdvaka nagarasmin Bdjasiho’ti vissato 
Pasanno sdsano kinchi kdlamhi kusalan karan 
Ddnan datv’ekadd rdjd mtdid there apnchchhi so 
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PitU gh4takapdpa’h&ii kathan nasemi bhitiko 
Pada thcra tassadhammau desetvaaa viskrada 
A'rddhetun asakkontk du^tha chittan kubuddhino 
Kata papan vina sotun nasakka’ti giran sute 
Dapdappa hata mattena kuddho gLora viso viya 
Sivabhattike’pi pucbchhitva sakka'ti kathitan giran 
Amatan viya sutvana kayan limpetva chharikan 
Sivabbattin gahctvana nasentd jlnasasanan 
Bhikkhu Sanghancba gbatento jhapento dhammapottbako 
Bbindapetvana arame saggamaggam’pi chbadayi 
Sanskrakhdnubhdipva michchhaditthiu aganbi so 
Sutnana kutamhi uppannan sabban labhan hi ganhitim 
Kiyojesi tabin papa michcbhadittbika tapaso 
Evan adbamniiko balo galie tabban ajaniya 
Agahe tabbakan gayba maha dukkhau aganbi so 
Tadd rdjabhayea’eva uppabbajjinsu bhikkhavo 
Sans&ra bhiruka tcsu gata asun tabin tabin 
Sabba loka bitan btddlia sksanan bi sunimmalan 
Dhansetvk’kiisi rajjan so pubba punua baleni’dba 
A'yk bttlena yuttovn sabba laiikktalan hi so 
Katvkna attaiio hatthe rajjan akksi p&piko 
Evan rkjabalen’upeta mahipo dassetva kna balan 
Katvk so sakalan apunfianicbayau mkrassa hatthan gate 
Itthan pkpa kudittbi moha vasage kdinavan janiya 
Bhitk sabba pamkda bbkvarahitk skdbeiitu attban babun. 

Iti sujanappaskda sanvegattbkya katc Maba-vanse Mkyk 
Dhanavha rkja dipako nkma te-navntiino parichchhedo. 


^‘Thereupon after his demise there, when several 
Priices of. the Stirya race were resident in different 
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localities in Jayawaddhana Kottha, and btiier cele> 
brated cities adjacent to the sea, there was a mighty and 
supreme king named M&y&dhanu. He had a valiant 
son named Btlja Si^ha, who, having gone to different 
places, waged war, and achieved victory. Thisvics- 
torious, but very unwise and wicked person, having 
(next) killed his father with his own hand, ascended 
the throne; proclaimed himself Rdja Siphaof Sitdvaka; 
and, for a short time, did meritorious acts in devotion 
to (Buddhism) religion. 

One day, this timid conscience-stricken king, after 
feeding the Mah4 theras, inquired of them: ‘ How shall 
I get over the sin of Patricide?’ Thereupon, though 
'these talented priests preached the dhamma to him, 
they were nevertheless unable to satisfy the wicked 
mind of this foolish (prince) ; and when he heard the 
reply that it was impossible to get*tid of the sin which 
he had committed, he was provoked like a venomous 
(serpent) that had been struck with a stick. 

Making the (same) inquiry of Saivites, but hearing 
their reply, that ‘it was possible,’ he was (filled with 
joy) as with ambrosia. Daubing his body with ashes, 
and (thus) embracing the faith of Siva, he destroyed the 
religion of Buddha, murdered Bhikkhus, and Sangha, 
btirntthe sacred worksof Buddha, pulled down monastic 
establishments, raised a barrier to heaven, and, as if 
he had raised a (lasting pillar) monument to 3ans&ra> 
[never ceasing circle of existence], became a heretic; 

He placed sinful heretical (T&pasa) Fakirs at the 
Sumana Mount [Adam’s Peak], and directed them; to ^ 
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take the revenues derivable at that (establishment.) 
Thus this unjust and foolish personage, not knowing 
what was fit to be taken, and taking what was improper 
to take, entered into (paths) of great distress. 

; At this period (some of) the bhikkhus, from a dread 
of the king, left the priesthood; and others, from fear 
of Sansdra, resorted to difierent countries. 

This sinfid king (however), having destroyed the 
unblemished religion of Buddha, which was profitable 
to the whole worl^ continued to reign by reason of 
his ^previously acquired merit, and by means of his 
great powers, secured the rule of the whole of Lanka 
into his hands.* Having thus exhibited his powers, 
and having also amassed a large amount of sin, he 
entered the hands of death. 

May the (righteous), thus knowing the danger of 
sin, ignorance, and false religion; and, with dread, 
forsaking all conditions of procrastination, accomplish 
great felicity. 

Here (ends) the ninety-third chapter of the Maha- 
wansa, entitled ‘the Dynasty called Mdy4dhanu,’ 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of 
righteous men.” 

Having already noticed the Tikk to the Mahawansa, 
it only remains to* give a specimen of the work; and 
we subjoin the following passage with a translation, 
referring to the text at p. 229. 


• i have here omitted certain repetitioag. 
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Thdpassa muddliani tath4 ’nagglian A'ajira chumjba- 
tan>ti; tatheva mabii thlipnssa muddhani sataeahassag- 
ghanikan . mabd ma^ncha patitthdpetwd tassahettb4. 
asani upaddava viddhansa natthan 4dhdra valaya miva 
katv& anagghan vajira chumbataa* cha pdjesi'tif attha 
That is; “Thtipassa muddhani tathd’nagghan vajira 
chumbatan” means, ^‘having in like manner placed a 
large gem, of a lac in value, on the top of the great 
thtipa> he fixed (literally, offered) below it (i. e. below 
the gem), for the purpose of destroying the dangers of 
lightning, an invaluable diamond chumbata, (having 
made it) like a supporting ring, (or annular rest.)” 


Di'pawansa. 

Though the Mahawausa is at present '‘the most 
authentic” history of Ceylon, it is by no means the 
only existing historical record, nor the most ancient. 

* The word chumbata is compounded of chumba ‘ to kiss,’ 
and ata ‘ to go.’ This is sometimes used with, and sometimes 
witliont, an affix. If with an affix, (when a euphonic change is 
intended) it takes navu, which is changed into aka. See BMava<- 
t£?a,p. 113. Thence, the word itself is written chumbataka. See 
also P&li Nighandu. • 

f A respectful term ; and means ‘ placed,’ or ‘ fixed as an 
offering ’ in a religious point of view. This is a very common 
expression. See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, yi. note at 
p. 755i» In vol. vii. of the same work, at p. 259, Mr. Prinsep 
defines this terra “jwopitiated by pnja,” 
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One <)f the Pdli Becords to which Mahanamo was 
indebted for information^ and from which he has 
extracted two' verses without alteration, is the JDipa- 
wansa, 

Mr. Tumour’s conjecture, that this work* is the 
Mahawansa of the Uttara Vih&ra priests, is entitled to 
much weight.. He says:— 

The author of the Maliawanso,f in his Tikh, declares 
more than once that he compiles his work from the Sihala 
Mohawanso and Atthakatha of the Mahdwiliaro, and from 
the Sihala Atthakatlid of the Uttara wihiro fraternities, as 
well as from the Mahdwauso of the Uttarawiharo priests. 
The last mentioned of these works alone, as far as I am able 
to form ah opinion at present, was composed in the Pali 
language, at the time Mahanamo compiled his Mahkwanso. 
I am induced to entertain this opinion from the circumstance, 
that Mahaiiamo’s quotations from that work alone are in the 
metrical form, whereas all the translated quotations made by 
Pdli authors from SUiala authorities are invariably, as might 
have been expected, rendered in prose. One of these quotations 
consists of the identical two verses with which the Dipawonso 
opens, and at the close of the Tika a reference is made to the 
Dipawanso for explanation of the violation of the Mahd- 
wiharo consecration, in the reign of Mahaseno. For those 
reasons, and as that work bears also the title of the ^‘Maha- 
wanso” or “the great genealogy,” my Buddhist coadjutors 
concur with me in thinking, that the Dipawanso now extant 


My copy is written in 328 pages, with 16 lines to the page, 
t Pages xxxi., xxxh., xlii. and xUii. of the Introduction to the 
Mahiwonso. 
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ia the P&li Mah&wanso of the Uttarawihilro fraternity. In 
fact the titles of Dipa and Mah&, are indiacriminately given 
to both these histories.” 

From the evidence which its contents furnihhesj there ‘ 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Dipawansa was 
compiled from time to time by several official historic- 
graphfrs, appointed by the State, as we learn from 
tradition, as well as from the early Arabian travellers 
in Ceylon.* 

I have procured several copies of this work, but 
they are all in great confusion. Some of the Sana- 
wdras, into which it is divided, are deficient in the 
necessary number of stanzas. The whole work ia 
confused in its arrangement; the same stanza being 
repeated in several chapters, and sometimes several 
times in one and the same chapter. Some of the verses 
are also deficient, and perhaps owing to bad copyists, 
very defective in language. Such appears to have been 
the case, as remarked by Mr. Tumour in his essay on 
the Indian InscriptIons,t even in the copy which ho 
obtained from Burma through the intervention of 
Nadoris De Silva, Mudaliyar. 

This leads me to believe that these defects of repeti- 
tion, etc., are attributable chiefly to the compilers 
themselves. I am the more confirmed in this belief, 
not only by the repetitions with which all ancient 
books, especially the Tepitaka, abound; but also by the 


* Sir E. Tennent’s History of Ceylon, L p, 387, bote, 
t See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Joornal. 
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testimony contained in later writings as to their general 
character. Mahanatna in speaking of such works (of 
which the Dipawansa was doubtless one) says, ^Hhat 
in the Mahawansa composed by the ancients there are 
defects both of prolixity and brevity. There are also 
other inaccumcies deserving of notice.” And JBud- 
dhagosa in referring to the writers he was indebted to 

for his Gloss, says, translate the Atthakathd 

into the Pali omitting only the frequent re- 

petition of the same explanation.” 

The Dipawansa, as remarked by Tumour, from its 
being quoted by the Mahawansa, is unquestionably a 
prior work, but as its narrative extends to the reign of 
Mahasena in A.i>. 302, its jiriority cannqt exceed 150 
years. 

The most remarkable feature in tliis history, is the 
great effort which is made by its authors to complete 
the links of the Thcraparainpara chain, or the genealogy 
of the priesthood, and make them consistent with 
chronology. This is, obviously, for the purpose of 
shewing that the sacred teachings of Gotama had 
been preserved in the memory of these successive 
priests until they were recorded in the reign of Watta- 
gdmini, as stated by the Dipawansa in the verses 
given below, and which are also found quoted by the 
author of the Mahawansa. 

Pitakattaya Paliucha tassa Attliakathancha tan 
Mttkhapfitetia anesun pubbe bhikkhu maiiatnati 
Il&niu disv&na sattiinan tadd bhikku samagata 
Chlititthitthau dhammassa potthakesu likiiapayun. 

H 
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The profoundly wise (iMpired) priests had there- 
tofore orally perpetuated the F&li Pitakattfiya and its 
Atthakath& (commentaries)^ At this period, these 
priests foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the 
perversions of the true doctrines), assembled; and, in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same in books.” 

But, from internal evidence alone, Mr. Tumour 
was enabled to point out to his coadjutors, that ^'this 
elaborate adjustment of the succession of preceptors” 
was erroneous. Mr- Tumour says: 

‘‘The author of the Dipawanso has certainly spared no 
pains in his endeavours to make the links of the Th^raparam- 
panl chain complete, and consistent with chronology. He, 
however, only gives the succession of preceptors, who were 
the guardians of the Win6yo section of the Pitakattayan, 
commencing with Upali, whoso death is placed in the sixth 
year of the reign of Udayo ; while the incongruities I have 
dwelt upon in the paper No. 2, have reference to Sabhakami, 
who Qiough a cotemporary disciple of Buddho, has been 
represented to have presided at the second convocation, a 
century after S&kya^s death ; when he must, from tlie date 
of his upasampada ordination, have been at last 140 years 
old. But even this succession of the Wineyan line of precep- 
tors, the chronological particulars of which are pretended to 
be given with so much precision in the following extracts, 
will not stand the test of scrutiny by a person conversant 
with the rules that govern the Buddbistical church. It is 
an inviolable law of that code, established by Buddho himself 
at an early period of his mission, and adhered to to this 
day— to which rule there are only two well-known excep- 
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tions— that no person, whether a noviciate priest called 
Saman^ro, or an ascetic layman, however learned or pious 
he inay be, oan.be ordained an upasampad& before he has 
completed his twentieth year. The two exceptions alluded 
to are the instances of Sumano and Sop&ko, who were ordained 
upasampadi at seven years of age. 

It will be seen that this line of preceptors, extending 
from the date of Buddho’s death to the third convocation, a 
term of 236 years, is made to consist of five successlous. 
Uplili the cotemporary of Budi^o, is stated to have been 
60 years old in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasattu, 
which is the 16th year a. b* He is represented to have 
survived Budelho thirty years, and to have died in the 6tli of 
Udayo*3 reign in A, B, 30. It is not, however, mentioneil 
how many years he hail been an upasampada, and all 
these dates work out therefore without disclosing any 
discrepancy. 

^‘Dasako is represented to be his pupil and immediate 
successor, and he Is stated to he 45 years old in the 10th of 
Nagasoko’s reign, which foils to a. b. 58. Ho was born, 
therefore, a. b. J3, and his preceptor Updli died a. b. 30, 
Supposing his ordination had been put off to the last year 
of Upali’s life, he could not have been more than 1 7, when 
made an upasampada. So far from being qualified to be tho 
custos of the Win^yo, he wanted three years of tho age to 
make him admissible for ordination. But we are further 
told, that he died at the age of 64 in tho eighth of Susunagefft 
reign, which falls to a. b. 80 ; having then been an upa- 
sampadfe 50 years, he must necessarily have been ordained 
at 14 years of age. But there is manifestly some trifling 
error somewhere ; for, by the latter dates he must have been 
born not A, b, 13, but a. b. 16. 
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‘‘Sonakp was Dfisako^s successor ; he was 40 in the 10th 
year of Kal&s6ko’s reign, which was a. b. 100 ; he was born 
therefore in 60, and he is stated to have died at the age of 
66 in the sixth of the reign of (he Nandos, which falls to 
A. B. 124. He was therefore only 20 years old when his 
preceptor died : but it is specifically stated that he had bedn 
a learned upasampada 44 years when he died; and conse- 
quently Sdnako also could only have been 16 years when 
ordained. 

** Siggawo and Chandawo or Chandawajji were the co disci- 
ples and successors of Sonako. Siggawo was 64 years old 
in the second of Chandagutto’s* reign a. b. 164, and he died 
aged 76 in the 14th of that reign a. b. 176. He was born 
therefore a. b. 1 00, and yet we are told, that it was in this 
very year, the 10th of the reign of Kalasoko, they were 
ordained npasampadd, by Sdnako. There is a manifest error, 
therefore, in the term of five years assigned for Siggawo^s 
upasampadaship. As his ordaining preceptor Sdnako died 
A. b. 124, he must have been at that time only 24 years old, 
and at his own death an upasanij)adii of 76 years’ standing, — 
a term co-equal with his natural life. In various parts of 
the Atthakatha, and in the fifth chapter of the Mahiiwanso 
likewise it is stated that they were “adult priests” at the 
time the second convocation was held ; and indeed it is speci- 
fically stated in page 30, that Siggawo was 18 years old 
when he was first presentcjd to Sdnako. 'Fhe pretended 
pt*ophecy, delivered to him and Chandawajji at the close of 


* “I assign in these remarks 24 years to the reign of Chanda- 
gutto, which will bring Asoko’s accession to a. b 214, and his 
inauguration, four yeare afterwards, to a. b. 218.” 
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that convocation, would consequently be nullified at once, 
if their birth be not dated anterior to a. b. 100 : manifestly, 
therefore, these ^tes also are an imposition. 

“Lastly, Moggaliputtatisso was their disciple; he was 
ordained in the second of Chandagutto A. n. 164, and he was 
66 in the sixth of Dhammasdko A. b. 220 ; he was born, 
therefore, in a. b. 154, and could only have been 14 years 
old at the death of Siggawo, when he became the chief of the 
Winfiyo preceptors. He is stated to have died in the 26th of 
Dhammasdko, A, b. 240, aged 80. This gives a. b. 1 60 instead 
of a, b. 154 for his birth, being a discrepancy of six years. 

“On pointing out to my Pandits, that, even in this elaborate 
adjustment of the succession of preceptors, the number of 
lives given is found to be insuflicieiit to fill up a term of 
236 years, without bringing tbo several preceptors into office 
before they had attained the prescribed age, they at once 
decided, that the author of the Dipawauso has put forth an 
erroneous statement, and that the whole ought to be rejected 
as unfounded, llow the discrepancies are to be rectified 
they do not suggest, beyond hazarding a conjecture, that 
each preceptor, like Sabbakuini, must have lived to a more 
advanced age ; arid that each succeeding preceptor conse- 
quently had attained a maturer standing at the period of his 
succession 

Mr. Tumour has published, in an analysis, some of the 
most interesting portions of this work, in the columns 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. In reprinting 
the same here, I have added to it translations of other 
portions by myself. Where the matter was such as I 
thought not very interesting, I have given a summary 
of its contents. 
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Bha'nava'ea First. 

Contents.— The usual adoration — introductory re- 
iDiU'ks — Gotama’s attainment of Buddha-hood— his 
first work as Buddha — his perception of Lank&> and 
its affairs — his fore-knowledge of Asoka and Mahinda 
— his departure to B&r&nasi after seven weeks — the 
reception which he gave to “ the five priests” — his visit 
to Uruvelk^ — ^how he overcame a Ndga at Uruveld, 
and was invited to spend the Ilemanta (dewy) season 
there — his knowledge of the thoughts of Kassapa— 
his departure to Uttarakuru, and his perception of the 
Yakkhas in Lanki — his first visit to Lankk — the great 
wonders’ which he there exhibited— ihow he obtained 
permission to occupy a place, and how he terrified the 
Yakkhas— their removal to' Giri-dipa — description of 
Giri-dipa — how the Yakkhas were expelled into it — 
Buddha’s departure to Uruvelfi after extending his 
protection to Lankd. 

Bha'nava'ka Second. 

Gotema’s perception, whilst at Sdvatti, of a contest 
between Ndgas — description of their battle — the cause 
which led to Gotama’s second visit to Lankd — his 
departure thereto — how he .produced a darkness-^ 
how he reduced the Ndgas to terror— his preaching to 
them from the sky — their conversion, and offering of 
a gem-set seat to Buddha — how he sat upon it, and 
the attentions which he received from the Ndgas. — 
the refjuest to him by Mai^i-akkliika Ndga to visit 
Lankd— his acceptance of the invitation, and depar- 
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tare from Jetavana monastery, Buddha’s third visit 
to Lank& and Kaly&ni — the ofierings to him by Mani 
Akkhika— his dhyfina meditations at Mahd Megha 
park^the acceptance of the said park by former 
Buddhas. ^ 

The following is Tumour’s* translation of 

Bha'nava'ea Thikd. 

** Omitting the rajas who existed in former kappd, I will 
in the fullest manner narrate (the history 'of) the rSjas of the 
present creation. I shall perspicuously set forth the regions 
in which they existed, their name and lineage, the term of 
their existence, and the manner in which they governed ; 
whatever that nari’ative may be, attend ye thereto, 

**The first individual who was inaugurated a raja, the 
protector of the land, was named Mahasammato ; he was 
superlatively endowed with personal beauty ; that Khattiyo 
exercised the functions of sovereignty, 

Rdjo was his son, Warardjo, the monarch Kolyano ; 
Warakalydno, Uposathd, Manddtof the seventh in succession, 


* He designates this the third Bh&navdro ; see Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, vii. p, 924. Mr. Tumour remarks, “ a bhina- 
v4ro ought to contain 250 g&th&. This section is only equal to 
87, and some of the verses are incomplete, I cJn however detect 
no want of continuity in the narrative.” — The defect in this re* 
spent is only in the division of the sections. 

t In the Mah&wanso, I have been misled by the plural Maxiddt&, 
and reckoned two kings of that name. 1 see by the ifkk the name 
should be in the singular Manddto. The twenty -eight rHjas who 
lived for an Asankheyy&n include therefore Mahteammato.” 
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a supreme ruler of the four endowed with great wealth J 

Charo, the raja Upacharo, and Ch^tiyo abounding in riches ; 
Muchalo ; Mahamuchalo,’ Muchalindo, S%'aro; Sagaredewo, 
Bhirato, Bhdgiratho the Khattijo ; flu^hf, Maharuchi, 
Patapo, Mahapatapo, Panado^ Mahapanado, the Khattiyo 
Sudassano, Mahasudassano, and in like manner two of the 
name of Neru ; and Achchimaf, (wore successively the sons 
of each preceding ruler.) . The term of existence of these 
twenty -eight rajas was an Asanklit^yyan ; and the capitals in 
which these monavQhs, whose existence extended to an Asan^ 
kheyyan, reigned, wore Kusawati, Rajagahan and Mithilk.” 

(Here follows the rule by which an Asankli^yyun is to be 
computed.) 

The descendants of Achchima were one hundred; and 
they ruled supremo in their capital called Sakula.J The 
last of these was the Khattiyo Arindamo ; his descendants, 
fifty-six monarchs in number, reigned supremo in their capital 
Ayujjhapurd. 


♦ “ Jambndipo, Uttarukuru, Aparag6jan£tn and Pubbawideho.” 
j* “This name also has been erroneously omitted by me in the 
Mahdwanso. Achchima was there read Pachchima. The Tikd, 
however, shows that the Dlpawanso is correct.** 

I “ In the Tikd, it is further stated : The eldest son of Achchimfi 
was the monarch Wattapar&s^ni, though his name be not preserved, 
quitting Mithel&^n the same manner that the Okk^ka family 
quitting B&r&nasi founded Kapilawatthu in a subsequent age, 
established himself at Kasdwati, raised the Chhata there, and there 
his dynasty fioiirished. His lineal successors in that empire were 
in number ninety-nine, the last of whom was Arindam, and they 
all ruled there under the designation of the Achchim& dynasty* 
I should infer from this passage that the capital called Sakula in 
the Dipaw^so should be Kus&wati,** 
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'‘The last of these was Duppasaho, a wealthy monarch : 
liis descendants wore sixty rulers^ who reigned supreme iu 
their capital Baranasi. 

''The last of these was Ajitajano ; his descendants, eighty- 
four thousand in number, ruled supreme in their capital 
Kapilanagaran. • 

"The last of these was Brahmadatto, gi*eatly endowed 
with riches ; his descendants were thirty-six rijas in number, 
who reigned supreme in their capital Hatthipura. 

"The last of these was the raja Kambalawasabho ; his 
descendants were thirty-two mouarchs, who reigned supreme 
in tlieir capital Ekachakkhu. 

" The last of these was the illustrious Purindadewo ; his 
descendants wore twenty-eight mouarchs, who reigned 
supreme in their capital Wajirapura. 

" The last of these was the raja Sodhano ; his descendants 
were twenty monarchs, and they reigned supreme in their 
capital Madhura. 

" The last of these was the raja Dhammagutto, powerful 
in his armies ; his descendants were eighteen monarchs, who 
reigned supreme in their capital Aritthapura. 

" The last of these was the raja Narindasitthi*! ; his 
descendants were seventeen kings, who reigne<l supreme in. 
their capital Indapattapura. 

" The last of these was Brahmedewo^ raja ; his descend- 
ants were sixteen monarchs, who reigned in their capital 
Ekachakkhu. 


• In the Tiki there are the following variations of appellation 
from the Dipawanso: 1. . Brahmastwo. 2. Brahmadatto. 3. 
Balad^wo. 4. Hatthidewo. 5. Sainuddhadatto. 


a 
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The last of these was the monarch Baladatto^ ; his descend- 
ants were fourteen rulers, who reigned supreme in their 
capital ICdsabihagaran. 

“The last of these was celebrated under the title of 
Bhaddad4 wo^ ; his descendants were nine kings, who reigned 
in their capital Kanuakochchhanagaran. • 

“The last of these was the celebrated Naradewo ; hiei 
descendants were seven monarchs, who reigned supreme in 
their capital R^dnanagaran. 

“ The last of these was the rdja Mahindo ; his descendants 
were twelve kings, who reigned supreme in their capital 
Champ&kanagaran« 

“ The last of these was the monarch Nagad^wo ; his descend- 
ants were twenty -five rulers, who reigned supreme in their 
celebrated capital Mithila. 

“ The last of these was Buddhadatto®, a raja powerful by 
his armies ; his descendants were twenty-five monarchs, who 
reigned supreme in their capital R^jagahan. 

“ The last of these was Dlpankaro ; his descendants wore 
twelve r&jas, who reigned supreme in their capital Takkasila. 
* “ The last of these was the rdja Talisakaro ; his descendants 
were twelve rulers, who reigned supreme in their capital 
Kusindra. 

“ The last of these was the raja Purindo ; his descendants 
were nine kings, who reigned supreme in Tamaliti. 

“ The last of these was the worthy monarch Sagaraddwo, 
whose son Makhade wo* was pre-eminent for his deeds of 


* The Tik& observes in reference to the Mah&wanso, that ^ 

hag to the Atthakathk, Makh4dewp is reckoned among the eighty- 
five thousand successors of Saganul^wo, whereas that number; 
should be exclusive of him. 
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charity ; hifi descendants were eighty-four thousand monarchs, 
who reigned supreme at Mithila* 

The last of these was N^mi, a monarch who received 
offerings from the Dewti.and was a Chakkawatti (powerful 
sovereign), whoso dominions were bounded by the ocean : 
the son of Nemi was Kalkkajanako* ; his son was Samankuro : 
and his son was Asdko ; and his descendants were eighty-four 
thousand rulers who reigned supreme in their capital B&rknasi. 

The last of these was the rdja Wijayo, a wealthy monarch : 
his son was Wijitasano who was endowed with great personal 
splendor. Dhammaseno, Nkgasdno, Samatho, Disampati, 
Baiuu, Kuso; Mahdkuso, Nawaratho, Dasaratho, Rkmo, 
Bilaratho, Chittadassi, Atthadassi, Sujato, Okkakof, Okkk- 
kamukd, Nipuro, Cliandima, Chandamukho, Siriraja, Sanjayo, 
the monarch Wessan taro, Jalo, Sihawahano aiid Sibassaro. 
These were enterprising monarchs, who upheld the pre-emi- 
nence of their dynasty ; and bis (Sihassaro’s) descendants 
were eighty- two thousand, who (all) reigned supreme in theii* 
capital Kapilawatthu. 

“The last of these was Jayas6no ; his son was Sebahanu 
who was endowed with great personal splendor. Unto the 
said S6hahanu there were live sons. Those five brothers 
were Suddhddano, Dhotddano, Sukkddano, Ghatitodano and 
Atbitodano. All these rajas w’ere distinguished as Odano.J 


* Here also the Tikk notices in reference to the Mahkwanso 
that the eigiity-five thousand are to be reckoned exclusive of 
Samankuro and Aadko. 

f Vide Mahkwanso Introduction, p. XXXV., for the establishment 
of the Sakyan dynasty of Okkakamukho. 

{ This word literally signifies “boiled rice:’* no reason is 
assigned for adopting the designation. 
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Siddattbo, the saviour of the world, was the son of Siiddhd- 
dano ; and after the birth of Ibis illustrious soO Rahulo, finally 
relinquished (worldly grandeur) for the purpose of attaining 
Buddhohood. 

** The whole of these monarchs, who were of gre&t wealth 
and power, were in number one lakh, four liahutani* and 
three hundred. Such is the mumber of monarchs of the 
dynasty from which the Bddhisatto (Buddho elect) is sprung. 

‘^Perishablef things are most assuredly transitory, it being 
their predestiny that after being produced they should perish ; 
they, accordingly, being produced, pass away. To arrest 
this (eternity of regeneration and destruction, by the [attain- 
ment of nibbanan) is indeed to be blessed.” 

The conclusion of the Maha'ra'jawanso. 

“The raja Suddhddano, the son of S^hahanu was a 
monarch who reigned in the city called Kapila ; and the raja 
Bhatlyo was then the monarch who reigned at Rajagahan, 
a city situated in the centre of livej mountains. These two 
rulers of men, Suddhddano and Bhatiyo, the descendants 
(of royal dynasties) from the commencement of the kappd^ 
were intimately attached to each other. 


* In this sense a nahutan is 10,000, making therefore, 140,300 
monarchs. According to the Tika there were 252,539 rAjas from 
Mah^ummato to Okkako, the Ikswaku of t])e Hindus. 

t This is a passage of the Pitakat tayan as lyropouiided by Sakya. 
X The names of these mountains are Ti%ili, Wibbaro, in wliicb 
is situated the Sattampanni cave in which the first convocation 
was held ; W^putto; Pandawo and Gcjjhakato, the mountain 
where Buddho dwelt last, in the neighbourhood of Rajagahan* 



(By Bimbisaro the son of Bhatiyo) these five wishes were 
conceived in the eighA year of his age. * Should my royal 
parent invest me with sovereignty : should a supreme of men 
(Buddho) be bom in my dominions : should a Tatbagatho 
select me for the first person to whom he presented himself : 
should he administer to me the heavenly dhammo ; and should 
I comprehend that supreme dhammo— these will be blessings 
vouchsafed to me.’ Such were the five wishes conceived by 
Bimbisaro. 

“Accordingly, on the demise of his father, he was inaugu- 
rated in the fifteenth year of his age : within his dominions the 
supremo of the world was born : Tathagato repaired to him as 
tlie first person to whom he presented himself : propounded 
the heavenly dhammo : and the monarch comprehended it 

“Mahavvero was not less than thirty-five years old, and 
the monarch Bimbisaro was in the thirtieth year of his age. 
G <5 tamo therefore was five years senior to Bimbisaro. That 
monarch reigned fifty-two years, thirty- seven of which he 
passed contemporaneously with Buddho. 

“Ajatasatto (his son) reigned thirty-two years : in the 
eighth year of his inauguration, the supreme Buddho attained 
nibbanan. From the time that the omniscient Buddho, the 
most revered of the world and the supreme of men attained 
Buddhohood, this monarch reigned twenty-four years.’^ 

Bha'nava'ra Fouuth. 

Parinibbute eha sanbiiddhe bhikkhu sangho sam^ato 

Araha* khind sava suddha sabbe [to ?] guna paraga 

Te sabbe vichi%i^vana uchchinitva varan varan 

* This is in the singular number. I apprehend it should be 
arahanto. 
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Fanolia Batanan ther&nafi akansu Bangha sammatan 
Dhutavad&nam’aggo Bo Kassapo jina s&sane 
BahuBSutanam’ A^nando vinaye Upali pandito 
Dibba chakkhumhi Auuraddho Vangiso patibhanako 
Punno cha dhatnmakathikanan chittakathi Kumara Kasaapo. 
Yibhajjanambi Kachclmno Kotthito patisambhido 
Anfie’ p^atthi maba thera agga dhamme patitthita 
Thohichannchi therehi katakichchelii s&dkuhi 
Pancbasatehi therehi dhamma vinaya sangaho 
Therehi kata sangaho thera vadoti vuchchati 
Upaliu vinayan puchchhitva dhamman A'nanda yavhayan 
Akansu dhamma sangahan vinayan chapi bhikkhavo 
Mahakassapa thero cha Anuruddho maha gani 
Upali thero satima A'nando cha bahussuto 
Ahhe bahu abhihuata savaka satthu vaiinita 
Pattapati sambhida chhala bhihha mahiddhik& 
Samadhijjhana manuchinna saddhamme pkramingata 
Sabbe pancha sata thera navangan jina s^anan 
Uggahetvana dhdresim buddha setthassa santike 
Bhagavato sammukha suta patiggahita cha samniukha 
Dhammaucha vinayan chapi kevalan buddha desitan 
Dhammadhara vinaya dhara sabbepi agata’gama 
Asanhird asankuppa satthukappa sada garu 
Aggasantike gahetva agga dhamman tathagata 
Agganikkhlttaka thera aggan akansu sangalian 
Sabbopi so thera vado agga vado ti vuchchati 
Sattapanni guho* ramme tliera pancha sata gani 

^ ^ ^ ^ . - 

* Guh& is a feminine noun. In the locative it should be guhd? 

yan, as Buddliagosa has correctly rendered it in the Atthakatlid^ 

“ sattapanne guhkyan.” It is here treated as a masculine or neuter 

noun, for which I find no authority. 
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Kismn& fmtigajjinsu navangan satthu sasanan ^ 

Suttan Geyyan Veyyakaranan Gathuddnitivuttakan 
jdtak ’AbbhutaYedallan navanga satthu sasanau 
Pavibhatta iman thera saddhammau avinasanan 
Yagga pahhasakan uama sanyuttancha nipdt9,kau 
A'gama piiakan nama akansu sutta sammatan 
Yava titthati saddhammo sangahonavinassati 
Tavata sasanaddhanan chiran titthati satthuno 
Katancha dhamma Yinaya Sangahan sasana rahan 
Asaukampi achalan da]han appati vattiyau 
Yo kochi samano vapi brahmano cha bahussuto 
Farappa vada kusalo vdlavedhi samdgato 
Nasakkd pati vattetun sineruva suppatitthito 
Devo inaro cha brahma va ye kechi pathavi nissita 
Napassanti auuppattan kinchi dubbhasitan padan 
Evan sabbadga sampannan dhamma Yiiiaya sangahan 
Suvibhattan supatichchhannau satthu sabbaunutaya cha 
Mahk Kassapa pamokkha thera pancha sata cha te 
Kata dh^unman cha vinayan sangahan avinasanan 
Samma sambuddha sadisan dhammakayan sabhdvato 
5ratva janassa sandehan akansu dhamma sangahan* 
Anuhna vado saratto saddhammil anurakkhato 
'Pliitiya sasanaddhanan thera vado sahetuko 
YavaU ariya atthi sasane buddha savaka 
Sabbe pi samanuhhanti pathaman dhamnm sangahan 
Mula nidanan pathaman adi pubbangaman dhura 
Pancha sata katdliggd ^jiniya ana kulan...ti 

Maha Kassapa sangahan nitthitan. 

% 




* There are many doubtful expressions in this extract; but I 
have not thought proper to revise the text, * 
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*WheQ Buddha had attained nibbd^R, the assembled 
priesthood, who were all pure Arahantas of eminent 
virtues and whose clinging to existence was extinct, 
having consulted together, and selected pre-eminent 
thdras, held a Council of five hundred. 

Kasappa, who was the chief, amongst the Dhuta- 
vddas* * * § in the Buddhist faith; A'nanda, amongst 
those who had much heard (the original discourses); 
Updli, amongst those who were versed in the Vinaya; 
Anuruddha, amongst those gifted with divine per- 
ception; Vangisa, amongst those who were of prompt 
speech; Fuima, amongst the preachers; Kumdrakasaapa, 
amongst those who could (adorn) expatiate on a 
subject ; Kachchdna, amongst those who were able to 
consider a matter in all its bearings; Kotthita, amongst 
those versed in the Patisambhida ;f and others‘'of 
pre-eminent virtues; as well as various other pious^ 
sanctified theras, (in all) five hundred, made a collec- 
tionj of the doctrines of the Dhamma and Vinaya. 
The compilation so made by them is called Thera 
Vada,§ ^the discourses of the Theras,’ 

* Observers of thirteen religious ordinances. See Telesdhut&nga, 
in Clough’s Siighalese Dictionary, p. 242, 

f Four eminent qualifications, peculiar to the highest order of 
Arahantas ; a knowledge of ethics ; of dhamma^or religious doctrines ; 
of the philological comments and expositions thereon ; and a 
supernatural discrimination. 

X Sangaha, ‘collection,’ ‘compilation.’ 

§ This is an important and remarkable admission, and it is con- 
sistentwiththefacts whichevery section of the PitakatUya discloses. 



Bhilikhtas m the bollectipH of D 
an<l the Vmaya, having hrsi consivi ted (him 
called ) A'nanda on the fonner, and Upfilion the 
The Theras, 'Mahakaei?apa; Anuruddha of immense 
retinue ; U pali of retentive memory ; A^nimJa of 
profound learning, t and many other celebrated disciplesj 
-^in all 500 principal theraa, endowed with the six 
perceptions,^ and mighty powers ; who had been 
complimented by Buddha (himself); who were versed 
in the Patisambhidd ; who practised SamadhiH and 
Jh6na ;1f who were perfect masters of the doctrines, 
and the sustainers of tliem ; and who had, moreover, 
learnt tlie nino-branchod***‘ religum in the^very presence 
of the supreme Buddha ; heard and received the entire 
body of Buddha’s Sermons (comprising the Vitiaya 

and Dhanima (in the presence of) from Buddha himself. 

■ ■■ 

* Dhamtna, here comprehends the doctrinea^of the Siitta and 
Abhidhaiiinia pitakas, as opposed to the Vinaya, which is on 
Discipline. 

. f Bahussutd. * * * § much heard/ 

J Savaka, ‘ hearer,’ thence ‘ a disciple/ 

§ Chhalabhinjna — 1, The pow^er to assume any shape. 2, Super* 
natural hearing of’ any soiind, however low. 3, Tlie power of 
knowing the thoughts of others. ^4, The knowledge of previous 
state? Of existence. 5, The powe^ of vision at any distance ; and 
6, The subjugation of all desires. 

J ♦Deep and devout meditation A 

•f Jh&nl^ ♦meditation and reflection, so as to bring their object 
fully and undisturbedly before the mind/ 
jjit. ‘ nine- bodied the text* 
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All these pre-eminent, ever venerable theras ef 
mideviating orthodoxy, and unchangeable (principlea), 
like Buddha himself, who were the austainera of the 
Dhamma ;and Vinaya, who were well Versed in the. 
doctrinest and who learnt the supreme dhamma in the 
presence of their chief, made the first Compilation. 
All the discourses of the Theraa are (thence) called 
,the chief discourses. 

The Council of five hundred Theras sat in the 
delightful cave Sattapannl, and chaunted the nine- 
bodied discourses of Buddha, which, with a view to 
their perpetuation,* they apportioned into Sutta, 
Geyya, Veyy^karana, Gdth£, Ud^na, Itivuttaka, 
Jdtaka, Abbhuta, (Dhamma), and Vcdalla. They also 
constituted (the foregoing) into Vagga, Pahfidsaka, 
Sapyutta, Nip&taka, A'gama, Pitaka, and Sutta. 

As long as the Dhamma shall stand, so long shall 
this Compilation last; — and by its means the religion 
(itselQ of Buddha shall endure for a long time. 

The Compilation thus made of the Dhamma and 
Vinaya was in conformity to the doctrines — firm, 
durable, immovable, and unchangeable. Like the 
steadfast Sineru, it could not be shaken by any 
association, either of Samanas or Brdhnianas, however 
much they might be endowed with hair-splitting 
ingenuity, (acuteness), and (however) well learned, 
and greatly distinguished for dialectic disputation. 
Neither Gods, Mdras, Brahainas, nor any inhabitants 


' Avm&sajan, tThat they may not perish.' 
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©f the earth will (ever! perceive in it a aingle improper ' 
expression. Thusi this perfect Compilafcion of the 
Dhammaand Vinayais well defined; and is conformable 
to the dictates (omniscience) of Buddha himself. 

The five hundred theras, headed by Mahakassapa, 
xndde the compilation of JDhamma and Vinayay with 
a view. to its preservation; and regarding the doubts 
of the people, they made this compilation of the entire 
body of Dhamnia (in purity) like Buddha himself. 

To him who maintains its doctrines, this compilation 
is a mandate, and is full of instruction. It is destined 
to endure long. 

All the venerable members of the faith, the disci-, 
pies of Buddha, participated in the first compilation 
of the Dhamma. 

The first (in point of time,) the prior (in respect 
of others,) the leading, the principal, and the chief 
original nidana (cause) is to be known without 
confusion.”* 

The end of the Convocation of Kassafa. 

‘‘ This chapter then proceeds Mdth a chronologicabiiaiTative 
of the history oi India, specifying also the contemporaneous 
dates of the reigns of the monarchs of Ceylon, find of the 
death of those Inspired thera, who are considered to have 
constituted the connecting links of the chain called the 
Theraparampard, or generation of Preceptors. 

♦ Here is a play upon words, an alliteration of the word agga 
which we have rendered ‘pre-exoinenV ‘supreme’ ‘chief,’ ‘first*’ 
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** The following ate the most important passagea..^^^^^^©^^ 

' action : ■ . 

' “ The eixteenth year aiEter the nibbanan of the sarionr of 
the world was the twentyrfourth of AJdtasattu/ and iho 
sixteenth of Wijaya (the r4ja of Laiika.) The learned XJpdlt 
was then sixty years old. Dasako entered into the upasaiii- 
pad& order in the fraternity of UpalL Whatever may be 
the extent of the doctrines of the most revered Buddho 
which had been promulgated by that vanquisher as the nine 
integral portions of his dispensation, the whole thereof Upali 
taught. The said LTpali thus taught the same, having learnt 
in the most perfect manner the whole of the nine portions " 
of his doctrine, which have been auricularly perpetuated, 
from Buddho himself. Buddho has declared of Upali in the 
midst of the congregated priesthood, ^ Upali, being the first' 
in the knowledge of winaya, is the chief in my religion,* 
He who hdd thus been selected and approved in the midst 
of the assembled priesthood, and who had a numerous fi ater- 
nity, taught the three Pi^kiis to a fraternity of a thousand 
bhikkhus, of whom Dasako was the chief disciple : he taught 
them (especially) to Dasako, and to five hundred I heras, who 
had overcome the dominion of sin, were of immaculate purity 
and morals, ^and versed in the wada (history of the sehisras). 
The thlSlro Upali, who had a great fraternity, continued to 
teach the winayo for full thirty years after the nibb&nan of 
the supreme Buddho. The said Upali taught the whole of 
the eighty-four thousand component parts of the doctrines 
of the divine teacher to the learned Dasako. 

“ D&sako, having learned the whole of the Fi|aka in the 
fraternity of Upali, and held the office of Upajjhaya 
^cohferrer of the sacerdotal ordination of upasampada) pro- 
pounded the same^ The chief of the great ftaternity (Up^li) 
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haviiig deposit^ d (thapetw&na) the whole wiiiayp ih the chairge 
of the learned Ddsako, died. The monarch Udayo leigned 
eixteen years* It was in the sixth yeai‘ of his reign that the 
there Upfili demised. 

“ A certain trader named Sdnako, who had come from the; 
Kdsi conntiy, and was proud of his high descent, entered 
the sacerdotal order iu the religion of the divine teacher 
(Buddho) at the W^luwiina* wihara in the mountain-girt 
city Bajagahan. Dasiuko, the chief of the confraternity, 
sojourned in the mountain-girt city, the capital of the 
Magadha nation, thirty-seven years, and initiated Sonako 
into the sacerdotal order. The learned Dasako was forty-five 
years old, in the tenth year of the reign of the rajd Naga- 
dasa, and twentieth of the reign of the raja Pandu (of Laiikd). 

The thero 8dnuko beeaino an upasamjKida in the frater- 
nity of the thera Davako, and the theix> Dasako taught 
Sonako the nine component parts of the faith ; and having 
learned the, same from the preceptor who ordained him, he 
also taught the same. The thero Dasako having invested 
S6nako thera, who was the senior puf)!! in his fraternity, 
with the office of chief over the winayo, died in the sixty- 
fourth year of his ago. 

‘‘ At the expiration of ten years and half a month of the 
reign of the r^ja Kalasoka, the thero named Sdpako was 
forty years old, and he had been a thero learned in the 
doctrines for fourteen years ; and at the period of the expira- 
tion of ten years and six months, the thero Sonako, who was 
the chief of a great fraternity, conferred the upasampadd 
ordination on Siggawo and Chanda wo. 


♦ This word signifies ‘ the bamboo, grove.’ 
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At tliat period a centiiiy had expired from the tiihe that 
Bhagawa had attained nibbatian, and certain (Ijhikkbud) of 
Wesali, native of Wajjis, set forth , these ten (new) tenets of 
discipline.” * - 

This Bh&nav4ra concludes with a brief account of the 
schism of the ten innovations* which led to the second 
Convocation, held by the orthodox priests of the time. 

Bhanavara Fifth. 

The first Convocation referred to — the hierarchs 
connected with it — how it was held — the ten innova- 
tions again referred to — the confusion made by 
Vajjiyans in the Dhammaand Vinaya — is thus related-: 

Uddhainmaii ubbinayancha apagatap satthu sasane ; 

Atthap dhammap eba bhinditva vilomai^ dipayigsu te 

Tesap i>iggtthaiiattliaya bahii buddhassa savaka ; 

Dva dasa satjisahas!«ani jina puttd saniagattL 

Etasinip saimipatasraip painokklm attha bhikkhavo ; 

Sutthukappd mahanaga durdsada mahagtiTu 

Sabbakdmi cha Sdlho eba Revato Khujja-sobhito ; 

Ydsabhagdmi Sumano Sana vdsjcha Samblmto ; 

Yaso Kakanda putto cha jinadittbd ime isi ; 

Papanap niggahatthdya Vesdliyap sanidgatd ; 

Vdsabhagami cha Sumafio Anuruddhassa’riuvattaka ; 

Avasesa A'nandassa ditthapubbd tathdgata^. 

Susundgassa putto Asoko’si niahipati ; 

Pataliputta nagaramhi rajjap kdresi khattiyo 

Taflcha pakkha^ labhitvaua a^^ha therd mahiddhikd ; 

Dasavatthdnap ninditva pdpe nimmaddayipsu te. 

* For an account of this, see Introduction to Kachebdyana^s 
Pali Gramniar, p. ^3,. ' , 



NuWlfeiiietvu papa bhikk& maddiiva v&da j[)&p^ap * 
Sttlca'Vdda sodhanatthdya attha therd mahiddliika 
Arahantdnap sattasatan uchchinitvdna bhikkhayo ; 

!Vara^ varag^ gahetvdna aka^su dhammasai'igahay. 
Edtiigdra sdlayag Vesaliyag puruttame ; 

Attha masehi nirtbiisi dutiyo sartgaho ayap. 

Nikkadidbita papa bhikkhii therehi Vajji piittakd ; 

Annan pakkhag labhitvana adhamnoavadi bahu jana 
Dasa sahaasa samagantva akagsu dhammasadgahag 
Tasmdyag dhammasadgiti maha sadgiti vuchchati 
Maha sadgitika bhikkhu vilomag akagsu sasanay ; 
Bhinditva mula sangahag ahnug akagsu sangahag. 
AhSattha sarigahiftan siittag ahfiattba akurigsu to — 

Aithan dhammahcha bhiiidigsu nikayesu cha panchasu 
Pariyaya<lesitan vdpi atho nippariyayadesitag ; 
Nitatthaficheva neyyatthag ajanitvdna bhikkhavo 
Ahhan sandhaya bhanitag ahhattha thapayigsu te ; 
Vyanjanachfaayaya te bliikku bahug attliag vindsayiig. 
Chbacjdetva oka desaiicba suttag vinaya gambhirag ; 
Patiriipag sutta vinayag tantiii clia akarigsu te 
Parivdmg atthuddhdrag abliidhainmag chhappakaranag ; 
Patisambhidancha niddesag eka desnficha Jatakag 
Etta kag vissajitvdna aSnag va akarigsu te 
Ndmaiidgaparikkhdrag akappakarandni cha ; 

Pakatibhavag vijahitya teiadia aniiag akagsu to 
Pubbadgama bhinnavddd snaha sadgiti kdrakd ; 

Tesahcha anukdrcna bhinna vadd bahu ah u. 

Tato aparakalamhi tasmig bhedo ajayatha ; 

'Gokulikd Ekabbohdri dvidha bhijjittha bhikkhavo 

Baddhaghosa has quoted portions of this section in hia Pahchap- 
pakaranatthakath^ . 
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GokuHk£na^ dyeva bhed^ apara kalamhi , : 

Bahai^utik& cha paiLfiatti dvidhd biiijjittha bhikkhav<K 
Chetiyicha pianavddt mahdpadgfti bhedakd r 
PaScha vdda itno sabbe Mabasailgiti inulakd.> 

Atthad dl)amn(iaficha bhindiysii eka desancha sailgahaj ; 

. Gdiitha^ cha ekadesa^ihi chhaddetv^afifia:^ akaiQFSa te 
Kamaliiigap parikkharaij akappakaranani cha'f 
Pakatibhava^L- vijahitva tan<5h» aSuau aka^su te* 
Visuddlia-thenivddamhi puna bhedoi ajdyatha ; 
Mahi^isdsaka Vajjiputta dvitlhd bhijjittba bhikkhayo 
Vajjiputttika-vadamhi ehatudha bhedo ajdyatha ; 
Dhammuttarikd Bliadrayani Chliaunagarika cha Sammitt 
Malii^asakuiian dvc bhetla apara kalamhi jayatha ; 
Sabbatthi vada Dhanimagutta dvidha bhijjittha bhikkbavo 
Sabbatthivadd Kassapika Kassapikcna^pi Sadkautikd ; 
Sadkantito Suttavddi anupubbeiia bhijjatha. ^ 

Imo ekd^dasa vadd pabhiiind thera-vadato^ 

Atthan dhammancha bhindi^su ekadcsancha sadgabaiy, ; 
GantlmiLcba ekadesamhi chhaddetvana aka^sii te 
Ndmalihga^ parikkbara^ akappakaranani cha ; 
Pakatibhdva^ vijaliitvd tanclia aniia^ akagsu te* 
Sattarosa bhinnavddd eko vado abhinnako ; 

Sabbe v’attbadasa honti bhiunavadena to eaha. 
Nigrddho’va mahdrukkho there vddana rauttamo, ' 
AndndnadhikaficheVa kevala^ Jina sdvsana\3L ;f 

• It is remarkable that the repetition of an act is colweyed by 
a repetition of the same stanzav a circumstance which proves the 
truth of the tradition, that the Dipdwansa was compited by rcy^ 
chroniclers, to whom it was' assigned os a task, 
f dn re sheet we have' inadvertently adopted ^ 
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Kaiitaka viya rukkhamhi nibbattk vada scsakd 

Paihanne vassa sate natthi dutiye vassa satautare ; 

Bliintiksattarasa Tkdk uppanuk Jina sdsane 
A'chariya vadan nittliitan. 

They (the sinfiri priests) made an absurd mixture 
by dei^arting from the sense and phraseology of the 
dbamma and vinaya, the doctrines of Buddha. 

With a view (therefore), to degrade them, many 
priests,, disciples of Buddha, (in all) twelve hundred 
thousand, assembled together. In this congregation 
there were eight pre-eminent principal bhikkhus, who 
had a large retinue, who were (unapproachable, ?. e.) 
without their equals, and not inferior to (Buddha 
himself; viz.) Sabbakdmi Sk]ha,Revata,Khujja8obhita, 
Vdsabhagdmi, Sumana, Sambhdta of Sdna, and Yasa, 
son of Kkkanda, all who had seen Buddha. They 
assembled at Vesali with a view to reproach the sinful 
priests. 

Vdsabhagdmi and Sumana were the disciples of 
Anuruddha, and the rest of A'nanda. They had all 
seen Buddha. 

[At this time] Asoka, the son of Susunaga, a 
Khattiya prince, reigned in Pataliputta. 

The (abovenamed) eight pre-eminent theras, having 
gained (this prince) to their side, censured the teu 
indulgences, and (oppressed) inflicted pains and penalties 
on the sinful innovators. Having (thus) overcoUfle 
the sinful bhikkhus, and suppressed their heresies ; 
these illustrious eight priests, with the object of 
purifying their own discourses, assembled seven 

tJ 
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hundred arahantas— pre-eminent bhikkhus ; and held a 
Council of dhamma. 

This second Sangiti was brought to a close in eight 
months^ kt the Kutag^ra Halb in the renowned city 
.ofVesdli. 

Many individuals (viz.) ten thousand sinful Vajjian* * * § 
bhikkhus^ who had been expelled by the therasj, aBsen:i-> 
bled together; and, having formed another party, held 
a council of dhamma. This is thence called Mah& 
Sangiti. 

The bhikkhus who held theMaha Sangiti reduced the 
religion into confusion,! set asidef the first compilation, § 
and made another, [j They placed in different places 
the Suttana which occurred in different other places, 
and distorted the sense, and the wordsIT ^of the five 


* Vajji — the inhabitants of Vesdli, a territory on the nortli of 
Petna in which the Lichchhavi Princes were settled. It is however 
not stated where the Council was held. Doubtless it was at a 
distance from the principal seat of Government and Buddhism, 
which at this period was at Ves^li. 

f Viloman akansu, * made to bristle,’ ‘ruffled,’ ‘crossed,’ ‘reversed,* 
‘confused.’ 

' X Bhinditv^i. — ‘ having broken,* ‘split,’ ‘set aside.’ 

§ 8angahan. From the context I would render this wortl ‘ com- 
pilation * and not ‘ rehearsal.* The acts here related, taken in 
connection with the original import of the word, can only refer to 
a written and not a mental collection. 

II Akarinsu ‘made,* ‘done,* ‘effected,’ The same word b us^ 
in the following sentence, wherein I have rendered it ‘ placed.* 

^ Dhamma here means phraseology of the Scriptures, as opposed 
to tfieir or ‘imp6rt.* 
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nikiya. They did eo, ignorant of (the difference 
between) the general diecoursee, and those (delivered) 
on particular occasionsj and also (between) their na- 
tural and implied significations. They expressed* in 
a sense different from that which was declared, and 
set aside various significations under the unwarranted 
authority (shadow of) words, f They omitted a 
portion of the Sutta, and Vinaya of deep import, and 
substituted {(their own) version § of them and the text.!l 
They left out the Parivaran annotations,^ the six 
books** of the Abhidhamma, the Patisarabhidd, the 
Niddesa, and aportion of the J dtakasjf without replacing 

’*‘/j?hapayinsu— ‘They made to stand.’ 

f Vyanjana, ‘ letters,’ and in some of the Buddhist writings, 

‘ words ’ or ‘ sentences.’ 

J Patirupa — placed another figure or ‘counterpart.’ 

§ From a comparison of the Ceyloifand Nepal versions of the 
sacred writings I find tlie latter has three sections, the Vaipulya, 
the Nidau, and the Upadesa ; all which arc additions to the original 
discourses. Compare the following list taken from Hodgson’s 
Illustrations, with the list from Buddhagosa’s atthakathd, given 
in Introduction to Kachch4y ana’s Pali Grammar, p. 61. Hodgson 
says ; “ The Bauddha scriptures are of twelve kinds, known by the 
following twelve names, I Sutra; 2 Gcyya; 3 Vyakarana; 4Gatha ; 
6 Udan ; 6 Nidan ; 7 Ityukta ; 8 Jdtaka ; 9 Vaipulya ; 10 Adthdta 
dharma; 11 Avad^n; and 12 Upadesa.” 

H Tantin. The text; see my remarks hereon in the Intro- 
duction to Rachch. Pali Grammar, p. v. 

Tf Atthuddhiran, ‘ explanatory discourses.’ 

** Pakaranaf ‘ compilation,’ ‘ something made methodically,’ ‘ an 
original composition.’ 

ft The version of the J^takas in Ceylon is, I believe, deficient. 
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auy thing m their Stead. They moreover, diBre^rdod* 
the nature of nouns, their gender, and (other) accidents^t 
as well as the (various) requirentents of style, | ahd 
corrupted the same by different forms. 

The originators of the Maha Sangiti were the first 
seceders. Many followed their example. Since then, 
there was a breach in that association, and the Priests 
Avere divided into two sections — the Goknlika and 
Ekabbohdrika. Subsequently the Gokulikas branched 
off into two others, viz., Bahussutika and Pannatti. 
Subsequently still, there arose a schism (called) the 
Chetiya. Then there were altogether five schisms 
which had sprung up from the Mahd Sangiti — the 
same^ which was the first, (being a sixth ) 

These heretics (also) distorted the sense and the 
phraseology (of the scriptures); omitted a portion of the 
(original) compilation,^nd of the gdthas, and substi- 
tuted others (in lieu of them). They ( further) dis- 
regarded the nature of nouns, their gender, and other 


* A'kftppakarana— dso ‘decorations, enibellishinents, niceties of 
style or composition, or figures of speech.’ 

f The peculiarities here noticed, when compared with those 
of the Gathd dialect of the Nepal Scriptures (see Essay thereon 
by Babu Rajendralal Mitra in the Bl. A. S. J. for 1854, p. 604, 
ct seq.), there can be no doubt of the identity between this fourth 
code of the Buddhists and the Nepal version. The differences 
of style therein illustrated by Mr. Mitra exac tly correspond with 
the defects of compoKsition here described. 

J Parikkiran— ‘ attributes,* ‘ decorations,’ ? dccidehts.’ 
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iliccidents^ ad well as the various requisites of atyle^ and 
corrupted the same by different substitutions.* 

In the doctrines of the orthodox priests there was 
again a breach (which resulted in the establishment) of 
two sects called the Mahinsaka and Yajjiputtaka. 
From the latter arose four sects, called Dhammuttarika, 
Ilhadray&ni,Chhannag&rika,and Sammiti. Afterwards, 
two (more) schisms, the Sabbatthiv6da and Dhainma- 
gutth arose out of the Mahinsaka ; and from the Sab- 
battik4 gradually sprung up the Kassapika, and from 
the latter the Sankantika, and from it the Suttavadi 
schism. These eleven emanated from the orthodox party. 

They (Jikewise) made a compilation by distorting 
tlie sense, and the phraseology of the sacred discourses; 
and by omitting a portion of the text and of the gathas. 
They too disregarded the forms of nouns, their gender, 
and other accidents, as well as the various requirements of 
style, and corrupted the same by different substitutions. 

The schisms of the seceders were (thus) seventeen, 
the vadaf of those who had not seceded, was one ; and 
with it there were altogether eighteen sects. 


* “In the Gatlia, says Mr. Mitra, wc find the old forms of 
die Sanskrit Grammar gradually losing their impressive power, 
and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying their 
places, and timc-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms.” 

v4da, which we have differently translated at 
diffe^nl plabas to convey ‘heresy,’ ‘ schism,’ &c., means simply as in 
this place, ‘discourse,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘demonstrated conclusion,* 
> doetrinoj’ ‘ principJe.’ 
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Like the great Nigrodha (among) trees, the ortho^ 
dox discourses alone are supreme among doctrines; 
and they are moreover the pure (very) Vrord of Buddha, 
without retrenchment or addition. The doctrines 
which have arisen from it are like the thorns of a tree. 

There were no (heresies) in the first century (anno 
Buddhae) but in the second, seventeen sprung up in 
the religion of Buddha. 

End of the A'chariya Va'daT 

This section then proceeds to narrate the division 
amongst the preceptors. The life of Moggaliputta 
Tissa thera is thus translated by Tumour. 

“In the second year of the reign of Chandagutto, when 
Siggawo was sixty- four years old, which was the fifty-eighth 
year of the reign of Pandukabhayo, the raja (of Lanka) 
Moggaliputto was ordained an upasampada in the fraternity 
of Siggawo ; and the said Moggaliputtatisso, having acquired 
the knowledge of the wineyo in the fraternity of Chandawajji, 
was released from the sins inseparable from liability to 
future regeneration. Both Siggawa and Chandawajji taught 
the whole of the Pitako, which embraces both (the wineyo, 
discipline, and dhammo, doctrine), to the pre-eminently 
endowed Muggaliputto. Siggawo of profound wisdom died at 
the age of seventy-six, having constituted the pre-eminently ' 
endowed Moggaliputto the chief of the wineyo Chandagutto 
reigned twenty-four years. Li the fourteenth year of . bis 
reign Siggawo died. 

“ In the sixth year of the reign of Dhammasoko, Mogga- 
liputto was sixty-six years old. Mahindo was then ordained 
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an upasatnpada iu his fratornlty/ and acqaired a knowledge 
of the Pitako. 

“Upali attained his seventy-fourth, Dasako his sixty- 
fourth, the thoro Sdnako his sixty -sixth, Siggawohis seventy-^ 
sixth, and Moggaliputto his eightieth year. The following 
are the periods that all of these theros were upasampada, of 
whom at all times the learned Upali was recognized as the 
first chief, viz., Dasako was an upasampada fifty, Sonoko, 
forty-four, Siggawofive,* and Moggaliputto, sixtyeightyears. 

/‘tldayo reigned sixteen years, and in the sixth year of 
Udayo’s reign, Upali died. 

‘‘ Susanago, the opulent monarch, reigned ten years, in the 
eighth year of Sueanago’s reign Dasako died. 

‘‘Atf the demise of Susanago he had ten brothers, who 
collectively reigned twenty-two years, in groat celebrity. 
In the sixth year of their reign S6nako died. 

Chandagutto reigned twenty-four years, and in the 
fourteenth year of his reign Siggawo died. 

‘‘The celebrated Dhammasokothesou of Bindasaro reigned 
"thirty-seven years. In the twenty-sixth year of his reign, 
Moggaliputto died, having caused religion to be glorified, 
and having completed the full measure of human existence. 

“The learned Upali, the chief of a great fraternity died 
at the age of seventy-four, having appointed his learned 
disciple Dasako to the office of chief wineyo. 

“Dasako, died at the age of sixty-four, having appointed 
his senior learned disciple Sonako to the office of chief of 
the wineyo. 


*. “ This is evidently a mistake. • 

f “The reign of K&l&s6ko is omitted, who was the father of the 
Nandos who are here designate the brothers of Susanago. 
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'^Sonako, who wa& oi^owed with the six abinna, died at 
the age of sixty-six, havlfeg^appoiiited his araliat son (disciple) 
Siggawo to the office of chief of wineyo. 

“Siggawo who was endowed with the six abinna died at 
the age of seventy «six, having appointed his son (disciple) 
M oggaliputto to the office of chief of wineyo. 

^‘Moggaliputiatisso died at the age of eighty, having 
appointed his disciple Mahindo to the office of chief of 
wineyo. 

The conclusion of the fifth Bha'nawa'ro. 
Bha'nava'ea Sixth. 

“ Piyadassano* was inaugurated in the two hundred and 
eighteenth year after the death of the supreme Buddho. At 
the installation of Fiyadassano prct^natural manifestations 
took place. 

^^(For these manifestations I must refer to the Mahawanso.) 

** That royal youth, who was the grand-son of Chanda- 
gutto and the son of Bindusaro was at that time the* 
(karmalino) ruler of Ujjeni. 

“In the course of an official circuit he visited Wessanaga- 
ran; where lived a damsel, the daughter of a Sitthi, who 
became celebrated under the name of DeW&" By his 
connection with her, an illustrious son was bom. (The said 
son) Mahindo and (his daughter) Sangamitta formed the 
resolution to enter the order of priesthood. Both these 
individuals having been thus ordained, overcame subjection 


* “ Having erroneously written this name “Piyadasino **^ in a 

former paper, (Beng. A. S. Journal) vol. vi. p. 1056, you have 
been led to suppose it was the genitive case of Piyadasi.” 
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to regeneration. Asdko was then reigning in the illustrious 
Pataliputto. In the third year of his inauguration he 
became a convert to the religion of the supreme Buddho. 
(If it be asked) what the duration of the term is, from the 
date of the parinibbanan of the Supreme Buddho to the date 
of the birth of Mahindo, who was descended from the 
Moriyan dynasty, (the answer is) two hundred and five 
years. In that year Mahindo the son of Asdko was born. 
In Mahindo’s tenth year, his father put his own brothers 
to death ; and ho past four years in reducing Jambudipo 
to order. Having put to death his hundred brothers, 
,and reduced the dynasty to one (family), they (the people) 
inaugurated him in the fourteenth year of Mahindo’s age, 
Asoko, who was endowed with great personal superiority 
and good fortune, and was destined to rule the world, was 
inaugurated under miraculous manifestations. They installed 
Piyadassano on his completing his twentieth year.”* 

This bhdnavdra concludes with Nigrodha’s visit to 
the Palace — his preaching to Asoka — the admission 
of the latter to Buddhist religion — his interview with 
sixty thousand priests — a city festival — alms-giving^ — 
the offering of garments — inquiry by Asoka into the 
division of the dhamma — its enumeration — eighty -four 
thousand monumental erections by Asoka,t 


• “ This is evidently a clerical error, his son Mahindo being then 
fourteen years old. It was subsequently mentioned that Asdko- 
dhammo was forty-five years old at bis inauguration. 

t There is a great deal of confusion and repetition in this 
section. I have retained the spelling of Mr. Tumour ; and have 
not thought proper to interpose any observations on his translation. 

X 
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Biia'nava'ra Seventh 

“Begins with the account of Mahindo and Sangarnitta 
being admitted into the order of the priesthood, (the former 
was at once ordained upasampad^, being of the age of 
twenty ; but the latter remained a samaneri for two years, 
being only eighteen,) in the sixth year of Asdko’s inaugu- 
ration, These particulars will be found in the Mahawanso. 

“ Asokadhammo was fifty -four years old at the time of his 
inauguration, and at the time of Asdkadhammo being 
inaugurated, Moggaliputtatisso was sixty-six. Mahindo 
entered into the order of priesthood in the fraternity of 
Moggaliputtatisso. Maliadewo performed the ceremony of 
admission, and Mqjjhanto, the ceremony of the upasampada 
ordination. These were the three preceptors who qualified 
Mahindo for the priesthood. The said preceptor Moggali- 
puttatisso taught Mahindo, who illuminated (Lanka) dipo, 
the whole of tho Pitako, both as regards its import and its 
doctrine. In tho tenth year of Mahiiido’s (ordination) having 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the whole creed, he became 
the head of a fraternity, and (pachariyo) a sub-pi*eceptor 
(under Moggali). The said Mahindo, having thus acquired 
a knowledge of the perfectly jjrofound and well arranged 
(Pitakattayan), containing the two doctrinal portions (the 
wineyo and tho abhidharamo) and the suttako (the parables) 
as well as the history of the schisms of the preceptors, became 
a perpetuator of the same. Moggaliputtatisso thus perfected 
Mahindo the son of Asdko, in the knowledge of the three 
wejja and the four patisambhidd, and (thereby) Moggali- 
puttatisso permanently established in his disciple Mahindo, 
the whole of the Pitakattayan which had been thus handed 
down to him. 
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‘‘Nigvodlio \v"as admitted into the priesthood in the third 
y(?ar of Asoko’s reign, his brother (Tisso) hi tlie fourtli, and 
in the sixth his son Mahindo. Tisso and Siimittako, the 
two theros who were descended from the Kunti, and were 
endowed with supernatural powers, died in the eighth year 
of the reign of Asdko. From these two princes having 
entered the order of priesthood, and fi'om (the manner in 
which) these two theros died, multitudes of the khaitiya 
and brahman castes proclaimed themselves to be devotees 
in this creed, and great benefits and honors resulted to the 
religion of the vanquisher; and the heretics, who had been 
iufiucutial schismatics, lost all their ascendancy. The pdn- 
daningu, the jatila, nigantha, chetaka and other sects for 
seven years continued, however, to perform the updsatha in 
separate fraternities. The sanctified, j)ious, and virtuous 
ministers (of ll.uddho) would not attend those updsatha 
meetings. At this conjuncture, it was the two hundred and 
thirty- sixth year (of the Buddhistical era.) 

Bita'nava'ra Eighth. 

After relating the working of wonders, and the 
inquiries made of the priesthood regarding religion, 
this section proceeds to give a brief account of the third 
convocation of which the following is a translation : 

^ The heretics, who, seeing the gains (of the Buddhists), 
and the very gi'cat attentions (paid to them), fraudulently 
associated (with them), were sixty thousand. (Owing 
to their intrusions the observance of) the Patimokkha* 

* The meeting of the priesthood once in 15 days; or, on the 
full-moon day ami on the new -moon day, — when they usually 
recite and explain the rules of discipline. 
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was discontinued in the Asokaraina monastery ; and 
a minister who ceased to hold the Patimokkha killed 
some of the priests.* 

With a view (therefore) to eject the heretics, many 
Buddhist priests, about sixty thousand in number, 
assembled. In this assembly Moggaliputta thera was 
the chief. He was equal to Buddha himself — pre- 
eminent, and peerless; and, having been requested by 
the king (to declare who would incur) the sin of having 
killed the pi-ieats, he dispelled the Sovereign’s doubts 
by working a miracle. 

When the king had learnt the religion from (this) 
thera, he extirpated the imposters by removing their 
(sacerdotal) garments. (These were) the inimical 
heretics, who had entered the priesthood, and who, by 
means of their own doctrines, set aside the word of 
Buddha, which was as pure as gold. All those doc- 
trines were false,t and opposed to the discourses of the 
theras. To render (therefore) the orthodox doctrines 
pure, and to eject the heretics, Moggaliputta delivered 
the Kath&vatthupakaranat on the Abhidharama. For 
the suppression of heresies, there was not a better 
(instrument of) reproof than this. 

^ For a detailed account of this proceeding, sec the Mahawansa. 

f Lit. — ‘Broken, imperfect.’ 

j A ‘book-on-the-substance-of-the-discourses.’ This is the 
name given to the additional pakara^a or ‘book’ of the Abhi- 
dliamma. It was composed by amplifying the pre-existing m^tikd, 
and it is devoted to the consideration of five hundred points of 
difierence between the Buddhists and the heretics, and five hundred 
errors of the orthodox party. 
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This done,* with a view to the stability of religion, 
and the purification of its doctrines, this hierarch 
assembled a thousand arahanta ; and, having selected 
a pre-eminent and highly erudite thera, held a Council 
of dhamma. 

This third convocation wras brought to a termination 
in nine months, at the Asokariima monastery, founded 
by the pious king of that name. 

This section concludes with the dispersion of 
missionaries for the promulgation of Buddhism into 
difierent parts of Asia, viz., Gandhdra, Mahinsa, 
Aparantaka, Maharattha, Yonaka, Himawanta, Su- 
vannabhiimi, and Laukadipa. 

Bha'nava'ra Ninth 

Commences with the history of Lanka, thus : — 

^‘Tliis island Lanka acquired the name of Sihala from 
Sihof. Listen to this narrative of mine, being the account 
of the origin of this island and this dynasty. The daughter 
of a king of Wango, having formed a connection with a 
certain Siho, who found his livelihood in a wilderness, gave 
birth to two children. These two children named Sihabahu 


* Lit the thera having delivered the Kathavatthu pakarana 
on the Abhidhanima,’ 

f “ Pachchantau,” I have translated, “ foreign ’’ in the Maha- 
wanso, Jis the word is compounded of “pati” and “ an tan.” It 
would be better rendered as “ situated on the confines.’* 

Wanawfisi is here omitted, probably by an eiTor of transcription. 

This passage is important. Mathcha Susinikn&ma, pit&cha 
Sihasawhayo. If “ Siho ” was intended for a “lion,” “sawhayo,” 
which signifies “named ” or “called,” would not be used. 
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uinl ScwuH were of prepossessing appearance. The mother 
was named Susima, and the father was called Siho, and at 
the termination of sixteen years, secretly quitting that 
wilderness, ho (Sihabahu) founded a city, to which capital he 
gave the name of Sihapura. In that Liila kingdom, tlic son 
of Siho becoming a powerful monarch, reigned supreme in 
liis capital Sihapura.” 

This Bhanavara proceeds to relate the history of 
Wijaya, his arrival in Lanka, the names of which are 
embodied in the following verse. 

Ojailipo Vara-dipo Maiida-dipo cha tada ahii 
Lanka-dipo cha parinatti Tanbapanniti nayati. 

And its magnitude is described to be thirty six 
yqjanas in length, eighteen in width, and a hundred 
in circumference’ 

Biittinsa yojatian dighan attliarasalii vittliatari 
Yojananan satan dvattan sagareua parikkhitan* 

Gotarna’s request to Indra concerning Lankd [regard- 
ing which Ave quote the following gathds]. 

Pariuibbaria samaye sambhuddho dipa duttaniu 
Silialnihussayan putto Wijayo nama Khattiyo 
Lankadjpainanuppatto jahitva Jambu-dipakan 
Byiikasi Buddhasettho so raja liessati khattiyo 
Tato amantayi sattlid Sakkau devdiiamissaraii 
Lankadipassa iissukkan saniapajjathat Kosiya 
Sambuddhassa vacho sutva dova raja Sujaiipati 
Uj)palavannassa dchikkhi dipassdrakkha karauan 


* ‘Surrounded by the ocean.’ It is quite clear that at this 
period at least this island was not a part of India. 

I This should be in the singular number. 
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Siikkassa vacJjanan sutva deva putio niahiddliiko 
Lankudipassa drakkhan thapcsi Vasu-dovako. 

^ At the period of the pariuibbdna of Buddha, who 
was superior to bipeds, the Khattiya named Wijaya, 
son of Sihabaliu, left Jambudipa, and arrived in the 
island of Lanka. The supreme Buddha, having 
declared that Wijaya would be king, summohed Sakka, 
the chief of the devas (and said to him) — ^Kosiya, 
exert thyself in regard to the island of Lankd. 
Sujapati, the king of the devas, on hearing the word of 
Buddha, intrusted to Uppalavanna the protection of 
the island of Lanka; and he Vusudeva, the great 
mighty deva, on hearing the word of Sakka, extended 
his protection to Lanka/ 

As regards the origin of the name Tambapanna for 
this island, the Dipawansa has the following : 

Ukkhitta vata vegena disk mujlia rnaha jana 
Lanka dipa’inupa gamma orohitva thalc lliitk 
Fatittliitd dharani tale dubbala’ti jighachchhita 
Pipasitd kihintacha padasa gamanena clia 
XJbUolii pkni jannubi viaggan katvii piitliuvi^'aii 
Majjhe vutthaya thatvaiia iiabipassanti sobhatian 
SuratUin pansu bhuini bhage hattlia pudaulii makkhitan 
Nknia deyyan tada asi Tambapanni ’ti dipitau. 

' By the fury of the tempest the large assemblage 
of people lost their way, and reached Lanka-dipa; 
(where) having disembarked, and landed, they [lit. tliosc 
who thus stood on land] were weak and hungry. 
When they became thirsty and faint by walking on 
foot, they rested on the ground, with both their palms 
and knees : and, when they rose and stood up, they 
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saw in the interval [the space occupied by them] 
nothing beautiful. The dust, however, which stuck 
to the palms of their hands and feet, was very ruddy. 
Thence the celebrated name Tambapanni.’ 

Analysis continued — The first city is also called 
Tainbapaimi — Wijaya’s reign in Lank& [interpolation 
regarding Buddha’s visit to Lanka] Wijaya’s embassy 
to his brother Sumitta — King Panduvasa and his 
sons — his reign. 

Biia'nava'ra Tenth. 

King Abhaya — Pandukabhaya — Prince Pakundaka 
— Pandukabhaya again — Mutasiva — interregnum — 
Mutsaiva’s children.* 

Bha'nava'ba Eleventh and Twelfth. 

Inauguration of Devananpiyatissa — his good fortune 
— his alliance with Asoka — the offerings of the latter 
to the former — Mahinda’s visit to Lanka — prelimina- 
ries connected with his departure — Indra’s interview 
with Mahinda — particulars connected with his journey 
—his arrival in Lanka — Devananpiyatissa’s excursion 
on a deer-hunt — his invitation and visit to Mahinda— 
Mahinda preaches to the king — entrance into the city 
— ordination of Sumana — Mahinda’s missionary labours 
at Anurkdhapura — his stay at Mah4 Meghavana — 
description of this Park — its dedication — acceptance — 
preternatural indications — the earth quakes eight times. 

♦ This as well as several other BhAjaav&ras are found short of 
the required number of stanzas. 
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Btta'nava'ra ThirteenttI. 

Mahinda’s visit to the palace — second visit — his 
preaching in the Nandana Park — the ecclesiastical 
limits of Lanka — the city included, and why? — limits 
fixed — Mahinda’s visit to the palace — he preaches in 
the Nandana — accepts the Malia Vihdra — preaches 
at the palace — the departure of the priests to Mount 
Missaka, where the king rejoins them — Mahinda’s inter- 
view with the king — his preparation for Vassa— his 
proposal to define the ecclesiastical limits about the 
mountain — limits defined — ordination of Prince Arittha 
— the monastery on the mountain. 

Biia'nava'ra Fourteenth, 

As the portion which follows the above is sufficiently 
interesting we give a translation of it below, omitting 
repetitions. 

^ We,’ (said Mahinda), who have arrived from Jam- 
budipa in the first month of the Gimhana* season, and 
on the full-moon Sabbath (day,) have resided in the 
celebrated mountain. Wc purpose returning to Jam- 
budipa in the fifth month of our residence in the 
mountain, and in Tissar^ma. O Monarch, permit (us 
to do) so. 

[The king answered and said]; 'All the people have 
taken refuge. (They) have pleased you with eatables 
and drinkables, with raiment and habitations. Where- 
fore (then) is your dissatisfaction?’ 


* Tbe hot season. 
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‘ ]\[onavch,’ (replied Mahinda), ^it is very long since 
Buddha, the chief of the bipeds, was (worshipped by) 
prostration, by rising from one’s seat, by salutation, 
and by reverent attention,’ 

‘ Lord,’ (returned Devananpiyatissa), 'what you have 
(said) is indeed understood by me. I shall erect a 
splendid Thtipa: I shall build it for Buddha. Look 
out for a suitable locality.’ 

[Whereupon Mahinda thus spoke] : 'Sumana, come 
hither. Go to the city of Fatal iputta, and say thus 
to king Dhammasoka ; Maha rfija, thy ally has em- 
braced Buddhism. He will build a thupafor Buddha. 
Bestow upon him (some) valuable relics.’ 

The eloquent, and meek (Sumana) of great erudi- 
tion, — the sustainer of learning, who had achieved 
iddhi, and who was on the mount, instantly took his 
bowl and robe, and went to king Dhammasoka, and 
delivered the message (thus) : 'Mahfi-raja, hear thou 
the word of the spiritual preceptor. Maha r^ija, thy 
ally has embraced Buddhism. Bestow on him some 
valuable relics, and he will erect a Thupa for Buddha.’ 

The king hearing the (above) speech was highly 
pleased and became very anxious. He (immediately) 
filled (for him) a vessel of relics, (and said) ' O ! vir- 
tuous, depart quickly.’ 

Whereupon the eloquent and meek (Sumana) 
taking the relics, ascended the sky, and went to Kosiya.* 
And, when he had approached Kosiya’s presence, the 


* Inclra. 
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pious (ascetic) spoke thus: ^Mahd raja, hear thou the 
words of the spiritual teacher. The king-beloved of 
the gods has embraced Buddhism. Give him valuable 
relics, and he will construct a great Thfipa.’ 

Hearing his words, and being pleased, Kosiya 
bestowed the right collar-bone (of the sage, and said) 
virtuous, depart quickly.’ 

Sumana, the Samanera, having thus gone to Kosiya, 
and received the right collar-bone, returned to tho 
celebrated mountain. 

****** Thereupon the king of Immense forces, 
with his brother, preceded by the bhikkhus and sanghas, 
repaired to meet the relic of the illustrious Buddha. 
On the day which completed the fourth month (of the 
seasons), in the full moon night of Komudi,*' tlie Maha 
Vira, who had come (thither) took his place on the 
frontal globes of the elephant. 

There (in honor of) Buddha’s arrival at Pachchauta, 
the elephant roared, the earth quaked, like a stroked 
basin, and chanks and musical instruments were played. 
Immense was the noise of drums; and the king, at- 
tended by his retinue, made offerings unto the great 
being. 

The royal elephant, which had its face towards the 
W' cst, went away from amongst (other) elephants, and 
entered the city through the eastern gate; when both 
men and women made offerings (unto the relic) Avith 
all kinds of scents and flowers. 


♦ Kaltika, ‘Oet.- Nov.’ 
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The elephant, when proceeding through the southern 
gate, (halted) in the ancient capital, the region conse- 
crated by Kakusandha, Kon^gamana, and Kassapa 

Buddhas; where the king enshrined the relics of 
Sakyaputta ; and at this event the gods rejoiced, and the 
earth quaked miraculously and frightfully. 

The Samancra, called Sumana, with his brother 
(or cousin,) having consulted the Ministers of State, 
and the inhabitants of the country, constructed bricks 
for the tlitipa.’ 

Analysis continued: Kakusandha Buddha’s visit 
to Lanka — his missionary operations — Konfigamana 
Buddha’s visit to Lankd — success of his operations — 
Gotaraa’s mental perception of Lanka — the cause of 
Sangamitta’s visit to Lanka— preliminaries connected 
with her visit— permission granted to her by Asoka. 

Bha'nava'ba Fifteenth., 

Sangamitta’s departure with the Bodlii branch — 
Asoka staying behind — how evil spirits surrounded the 
Bodhi — offerings thereto by gods and Ndgds — Lankd’s 
king’s offering to the same— ordination of Anula. 

Bha'nava'ra Sixteenth. 

The size of Lankd (repetitions) names of Lankd — 
and of Anur^hapura — the relics of former Buddhas 
deposited in Lankd — the names of mountains in afore- 
times — Kon&gamana’s relics deposited in Lanka — 
the name given at that period to the spot on which the 
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Bodlii now stands — Kakusaudha Buddha’s visit to, 
and stay in, Lanka — his aspirations whilst in Lanka — 
the prayers of the people of Lank& — Kakusandha’s visit 
to Mahatittha Park— his acceptance of the Park — the 
planting of his memorial tree in Lanka — the offerings 
to the same by devas — (repetitions) the planting of 
Gotama’s Bodhi in Maha Meghavana — the computa* 
tion of time from the death of Gotama to the reign of 
Deviinanpiyatissa — the exchange of presents between 
that sovereign and Dammasoka — the second inaugura- 
tion of Devananplyatissa— the erection of a chetiya 
by him — reign of Uttiya — the cremation of Mahiiida 
— the designation given to the place. 

Bha'nava'ka Seventeenth. 

Lanka abounded with good and great — theri-param- 
para or the succession of preceptresses, — wliich is thus 
translated by Tumour. 

“ She who was renowned under the appellation of Pajapati, 
and was of the GoUiino family, endowed with six abihnaaiid 
with supernatural gifts, the younger sister, born of the same 
mother, of Mahamaj'a (the mothc^r of Buddo) : and who, with 
the same affection as Maya herself nourished Bhagawa at 
her breast, was established in the liigliest office (among 
priestesses.) 

“The following are the priestesses who (in succession) 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the wineyo, viz. : Khema 
Uppalawanna, two of each name, and Pataachari, Dhamma- 
dinna, Sobhita, Isidasika, Wisakha, Asoka, Sapala, Sangha- 
dasi, gifted with wisdom, Namhi and Dhammapala, celebrated 
for her knowledge of Wineyo. 
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‘‘The thcTi SmighamitUi, Uttara, who was gifted with 
wisdom, Ikhiiapiisa, Dassala, Aggaiiiitta, Dasikd, Pheggu- 
pabbatta, Matta, Salalii, Dhaminadasiya — these juvenile 
priestesses came hither from Jarnbudipo, and propounded the 
Winavapitako in tlie capital designated Anuradhapura — they 
propounded not only the five divisions of the Wineyo, but 
also the seven Pakaraniini. 

‘‘The females who were ordained npasampada by them 
in this island were Sdina, devoted to dhamino, Goridipi, 
Dhammadasiyi, Dhammapahi versed in the ■wineyo, Mahiia 
conversant in the dhutawada, Sdbliana, Dliamrnata, Passa* 
nagamissu, also versed in the wineyo, and Satakali profound 
in the theri controversy, and Uttani, 

“ Under the instructions of Abhayo* celebrated for his 
illustrious descent, the aforesaid priestesses as well as 
Sumanaf renowned for the doctrinal knowledge amoi)g her 
sisterhood, u maintainer of the Dlmtanga, a vanquisher of 
the passions, of great purity of mind, devoted to dhammo 
and wineyo, and Uttara endowed with wisdom, together 
with their tliirty thousand priestesses, were the first priest- 
esses who propounded at Anuradhapura, the wineyo, the five 
Nik aye (of the Suttupitako) and the Suttapakarane of tiio 
Abhidhainmo. 

“Mahala equally illustrious for her knowledge of the 
dhammo and for her piety, was the daughter of the monarch 
Kakawanno. Girikali, profoundly versed by rote, -was tho 
daughter of his Poordhito (the almoner of Ktikawannd) ; 
Kaladusi and Snbbapapika were the daughters of Gutto, 
These priestesses, who always maintained the orthodox texts, 

♦ ‘‘Abhayo, llic br»>11ior of Di'wananpiyatisso.” 

f “Vide Index of the Mahawanso for this name/* 
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ainl of perfect purity of mind, were versed in tlie dhaiurno 
and wineyo, and having returned from the Rdhana division 
maintained by the illustrious ruler of men Abhayo*, pro- 
pounded the Wineyo, at Anuradhapura.” 

[Analysis continued] the reign of King Siva — reign 
of Suratissa and EMra. 

BlIA'NAVA'nA Eigiitkicxtii. 

Reign of Dutthagiimani — the building of a large 
Palace — the arrival of priests from Asia — the erection 
of preaching halls — death of Dutthagiimani. 

Rha'nava'ka Nineteenth 

Treats of the religious acts of Saddhatissa — that he 
placed a glass pinnacle on the Thiipaf — the reigns of 
Thulathana and Lajjitissa — the reigns of Khallata 
and Kammaharattaka— the reigns of Wiitlagamani 
and a Dami]a king — Wattagamani (continued). 
Reduction of Buddha’s discourses to writing;]: — the 
reign of Mahiichdli Alaha Tissa — reign of Chora Nuga 
— [Chula] Tissa — Anulii — Siva Watuka — Katthahara 
— Tilaya Damila — Kutikanna-Tissa — the acts of the 
last named. 


♦ “Vide Index for Gamini Abhayo, the name of Duttliag^inam 
before he recovered the kingdom.” 

f For the original see my Attanagaluvansa, p, xxvi. 

J bee extract, ante p. 121. 
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BifA'NAVA'RA Twentieth. 

Abhaya the son of Kutikanria — the desire of the 
king to sec the interior of the thdpa — the desire 
realized by the help of Indra — the light offering by the 
king— the offerings to the chetiya — the flower offerings 
by the king — donations — the erection of a building for 
the observance of the Sabbath — King Naga — A'matta- 
gamani — Tissa — Cliuldbhaya — Sivali — Ilanaga and 
Siva — Yasa— ‘Ldla Tissa, and Subha. 

Biia'nava'ra Twenty-first 

Contains an account of King Vasabha — his acts — 
construction of subterranean aqueducts for irrigation — 
King Tissa — Gajabaliu — Gainani and Malialla Naga — 
A'yutlssa — the opening of the Raniani Tank — Bhdtika- 
tissa — the acts of Tissa — King Vankanasika — the 
history of Vankandsika, Tissa, Gajabahu, &c. — Khujja- 
naga — Kunjandga, Sirinaga — King Abhaya — Ins acts 
— King Sirinaga — Wijaya — Sanghatissa — Sanghabodhi 
■ — Abhaya — Meghavanna — the acts of the two last — 
Jettha Tissa, his acts — King Mahdsena, his acts. 

The conclusion of Di'pawansa. 


Anuruddha S'ataka. 

This is one of the few Sanskrit works now extant 
in Ceylon. It contains an account of Gotama Buddha. 
The three first verses are devoted to the usual adoration ; 
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the next seven to a brief history of Gotama’s twenty-, 
four predecessors, from whom he had received the 
sanction of becoming Buddha; and the next nine to 
an explanation of the ten Paramitas.* The 21st and 
22n(J stanzas relate his birth in the heaven named Tusita, 
and his final nativity at Kapilavastu in this world, 
and the attainment of Buddhahood; the 23rd gives 
the allegory of his contest with Mara; the 24th alludes 
to his first sermon; 25 to 61 delineate his personal 
accomplishments from head to foot ; 62 to 7 1 narrate his 
virtues, [including Vidyd and charanaf]; and 72 to 90 
describe his miraculous powers. Five following stanzas 
embody the narratives of several of his incarnations. 
The 96th contains a rebuke to those who do not 
embrace Buddhism. The next three express the 
writer’s own devotion to Buddhism, followed by three 
others, embodying some observations of the author 
with reference to his work. The whole book concludes 
with a stanza containing the aspirations of the writer; 
but, since there is no translation of it into Si^ihalese, 
it is supposed that the same was introduced by the 
Translator. 

The language of the original is elegant, though 
there are a few grammatical inaccuracies which have 
been noticed by my pandit. He points out in the 
Preface, which he has given to the work in publishing 


• See Attanagaluwansn, note (4) at p. 64. 
t For an explanation, see Introduction to Kachchdyana’s P^li 
Grammar, p. xxxiv. 

z 
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it with the Sinhalese paraphrase,* that ‘^bhindantc 
s'abare’^ in the 13th stanza should be bhindati s'abare 
and that the insertion of r in ‘^saranirivarupet^i” is not 
sanctioned by Sanskrit Grammar. 

The work is composed in several metres. Thirty- 
two stanzas are in the S'ardulavikkridita metre; five in 
the MandS-krantd ; eighteen in the Malini ; ten in 
the Sragdhard; thirty-two in the Vasantatilakd; one in 
the Vans'astha; and two (including the Translator’s) in 
the Upajati. 

We have again to record the omission of the date 
of the work, though we arc told that the name of the 
author was Anuruddha, a Buddhist priest, after whom 
the work is named. 

It is, however, stated in the Saddhamma Saiigaha 
that this S'ataka, as well as Abhidhammattha Safigaha, 
was composed by one and the same Anuruddha. Now, 
there is a Sanna to the last work by a very learned 
Priest named Sariputta,t in the reign of Parakkrama- 
bahu of Pojonnaruwa 1153 — 1186 a.d. The text 
must therefore be placed before the last date, and we 
cannot ascertain exactly how much earlier. Yet, since 
according to the Mahawansa, the very Uttaramtila 
fraternity, to which the writer under review belonged, 
came to existence about the period when the scat of 

* See this Edition 1866, octo. pp. 41. 

t He was also the author of S&ratthadipani, a Tik^ to the 
Vinaya, Anguttara Tik&, a Commentary on the Grammar of 
Chandragomi, P^li Muttaka Yinaya Yinichchhaya, etc. 
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government was finally removed from Anuradhapura 
(1023 A.D.) to Polonnaruwa, we may place the work 
before us between 1023 — 1186 a.d. 

It only remains to give a specimen of this work, 
and we quote stanzas I and 96. 

1 . 

Lakshmi sanvadanan liimans'u vadaaan 
dharmamritasyaiidanan 
Mandralapakalan gunaiVavi kalau 
papadvipd pdkalan, 

Satvanan nayanoddliavan matidhavan 
muitrilata inadhavam 
Kaly a n apaghanan raj ohati ghanau 
bliaktya name s'riglianan. 

96. 

Yah sVotra bharanan karoti na munch 
saddhaima vani man in 
Yasya’sit saphalan na lochauayugan 
saundarya sandars'anaih 
N o’pas'lokay ale yadiy arasana 
chitran chai'itra mritan 
Na s'rotran nacha lochanan na rasana 
tasya’ngliiah sadhavuh. 

‘ I devoutly bow unto Buddha, the source of the 
arabrosia-of-dharma, the consort of wisdom; who 
exhibits beauty, has a moon-like visage, and a good 
deep-intoned speech ; who is full of goodness, and pos- 
sesses a handsome body ; and who is like fever to the 
clephant-of-sin, a feast to the eyes of mankind, the 
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(season of) spring to the creeper-of-mercy, and the 
very rain to the dust-of-sin.’* 

'O wise! He has no ear who does not make an 
ear-ornament of the gem-of-Buddh&’s (Saddharma) 
doctrines. He has no sight, whose pair of eyes does 
not become fruitful by the look of the sage’s beauty, 
lie has no tongue, who does not praise the nectar-of- 
his-marvellous conduct.’ 

As we have already noticed, there is a 

SlaNTtlALESK SaNNA 

to this S'ataka. It is used, together with the Text, 
as a school-book for the instruction of the young in 
the Buddhist monastcrics.f The Translator has neither 
given his name nor the date of his gloss. It is sufficient 
to give, as a specimen, the translation of line first in 

Verse First. 

Laks'mi, s'rikantavago ukai'slianayata ; sanvaclanan, niani- 
mantradiyak venivu ; hunans'u, cliandruya ha samana ; 
vadanan, muklia cti ; dharma, saddharma ncniati ; amrita 
syandanan, aiuavolieniiavu, etc., etc. 


Baud Dir A S' at aka 

is the common name by which the Bliaktis'ataka is 
generally known amongst us. It is in Sanskrit verse, 
and was composed by a Brahman of Calcutta converted 

* Kiijo means both ‘dust’ and ‘sin;’ and it is used in the 
latter sense. 

f See Sidatsangara, p. 224. 
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to Buddhism in Ceylon. He was named Mukunda, 
alias C’handra Bharati. He presented a copy of lus 
work to the king, Parakkrama Bahu VI. of Cotta, 
who rewarded him with the honorary title of Bauddhd- 
gama Chakravarti. 

This work contains 1 12 s'lokas, of which five have 
been added by a subsequent writer. The entire book 
is devoted to the ^Praise of Buddha,’ and is written in 
several metres. There are eleven s'lokas in the 
S'ardula-vikridita, twelve in the Srfigdhara; nine in 
the S'ikhariiu; four in the Malini; fifty-nine in the 
Pushpitagra; four in the Vasantatilaka; one in the 
Dritavilambita; two in tlie Bhujangaprayata; two in 
the Prithvi ; two in the Eatoddhata ; and one in the 
Pathyavaktra. 

It was printed and published, with its Paraidirase, in 
1868 by Frederick Coorey. We select as a specimen 
the 3rd and 107th s'lokas. 

IlraliinaVidyabhibhuto duradliigama maha 
niayaya’lingito savu 

Vislmii ragati rekuri nija vapuslii dlirila 
Parvtiti s'ankarena 

Vita vidyo vinniyo jagati sa bhagavan 
vitarago muniiidrah 

Kas sovyo buddlil madbliir vadata vadata me 
bhralaras teshu niuktyai. 

107. 

Blnisvad Idianukulambujaiirna iiuliire 
r iij ad hi r a j e s' varo 

S'ri Lankddhipataii Parakraniabliiije 
nitya mahins'usati 
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Sad Gaiidah kavibharalih kshitisurali 
fcj'ri Rampchandras sudis' 

S'rotruDa’ makarot sa bhakti-s'atakau 
dliarmartha mokshappradam. 

'Brahma is overcome by ignorance; the well-known 
Vishnu is full of very mysterious deceptions ; owing 
to an excess of lust Parvati is borne in his own body 
by Siva; (but) this Bhagava^ the chief of Munis in the 
world, is one who is destitute of ignorance, devoid of 
deceptions, and free from lust. My brethren I say, say, 
which of these should be adored by the wise to obtain 
Nirvana.’ 

'During the equitable reign of Parakramabiihu, 
king of Lankd, supreme to all emperors, dazzling (in 
splendour) like a sun on the lotus-of-his-surya race, — 
Sri llama Chandra, a wise Brahman, born in Gauda, 
a very Sarasvati to poets, composed this Bhakti-s'ataka, 
which is productive to its hearers, merit, wealth, and 
Nirvana.’ 

The Si^fHALESE Sanna, 

or the paraphrase to the above, was by Sumangala, 
a priest and a pupil of Totagainuve Sri Ilahula, who was 
also preceptor to Chandra. Wo select the following 
elegant and beautiful Introduction by the Sinhalese 
Translator: — 

S'ri maj Jambudvipayehi sakala vidyti nidhanavu 
Gauda des'aycn s'ri lanka-dvipayata pemini tarka vya- 
karana kavya natakadi samasta s'&strayehi nipuna 
Kdtydyana gotra sambhuta s'ri Buma Chandrabharati 
nam Brahmana pandito’ttama kenek, s'ri Saiighabodhi 
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S'ri Wijayabuhu pariveiuidhipati tripitakavagis'- 
vara’charya s'ri Rahulasthavirapadayan vahanse keren, 
tripitaka dliarmaya asd igena ratnatthaya s'araiia 
parayanawa s'asanabhi prasanna chitta ctiva parama 
vis'uddha s'rardhatis'aya bliaktiyen Bbakti-s'ataka 
namvu buddhaatotraprakaranayak karannaliu — SJna- 
nan yaaya samasta vastu visliayan’ — yanadm b'lokayan 
racliaiiakalo. 

^S'ri RamacliandrabharatK an illustrious Bralnnan, 
born of the family of Katyayana, learned in all the 
rich sciences of Logic, Grammar, Poetry, Music, &c., 
having arrived in the beautiful Island of Lanka, 
from the treasury (scat) of all sciences, Gauda in the 
prosperous Jambudvipa, and having inquired and 
learnt the Tripitaka doctrines from the reverend and 
venerable S'ri Kahulasthavira — supreme master of 
the Tripitaka doctrines, and Princi2)al of the Temple 
S'ri Saiighabodhi S'ri Wijayabahu — and being (also) 
greatly pleased in mind (delighted) with the religion 
(or the doctrines) — hath, with supreme, sincere, and 
greatly devout faith, paraphrased, ^^Yhanan yasya 
samasta vastu vishayan,” and other stanzas of the book 
composed by himself, in praise of Buddha, and called 
Bhaktis'ataka— a hundred of faith.”^ 


VuiTTA Ma'la'kIIYA' 

was also written by Chandra Bharati. It is a work 
taught to advanced students in the Buddhist monasteries 

* The printed Edition contains 42 octavo pages. 
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of Ceylon. Tlie writer devotes the entire woi'k, 
consisting of 52 stanzas, to the elucidation of Sanskrit 
metres by examples. Four stanzas embody an in- 
vocation to Buddha, and a few introductory remarks 
have reference to Ceylon, and the reigning Prince 
Parakkrania. The 5tli to the 1 8th stanza contain parti- 
culars regarding the minister Wikrama Sinha-dova of 
Uinagainuva, the father of a celebrated priest named 
Rammungoda. The 18th to the 2.3rd give particulars 
regarding: A'bhuranavati, the consort of Wikrama 
Sinha-deva. From thence to the 51st stanza the 


writer gives the life of Rammungoda, the incumbent 
of the (jalapata Tein^de at Bentota. The 52nd alludes 
to a brother of Rammungoda, who was named Maiigala, 
and held the office of Sahga-raja. 

The metres in this work may be thus tabularized: — 

Stanza 1. ... is in the Pathy’arya. 

2. ... A'rya-giti. 

3. ..• Vaitaliya. 

4. ... Dakshiiiantika. 

5... 29. Pallija vaktra. 

30, Pramanika. 

31, ... BhujaAga s'is'u hlirita. 

32, . - . Megha-vitiina. 

3f3. ... Indra-viijr4. 

34. Upendra vojra. 

35. XTpajati. 

36. ... ludravans'ii. 

37. ... Manjarikkvalj. 

38. ... Vasantatiloka. 

89. Malini. 
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40. ... VkninL 

41. Prithvi. 

42. ... Hara-nartaka. 

43. ... iS^itrdula vikrirlita. 

44. .. Matteblia vikriiliba. 

45. . . . Sragdhara. 

46. ... Prabhadraka. 

47. ... AsValulita. 

48. ... Tan VI. 

49. ... Krauucliapada. 

50. ... BhujaAga-Vijrinibhita. 

51. ... Cliandavrishti prapata. 

52. ... Arna. 

The following wc select for a specimen: — 

2 . 

Kavayas santi jagatyim 

bahavah kavayastu naraa to taili kim me 

Ye guna doa'avidhijiid 

viralaa tc sddhavastu sarasali prayali. 

^ There are many poets in the world — they are 
(indeed) called poets ! what care T of them? Those 
wdio know to discriminate between merits and defects 
(of poetry) are (alone) the real (poets) who know the 
niceties of poeti’y: and they are very rare.’ 

This work with its Sinhalese translation (whose 
author is unknown) has been printed and published by 
Pandit Batuvantudave, and contains 27 octavo pages. 

Vritta-ratnAkara-paSchika 
is another work by the same writer, undertaken and 
completed at the request of a friend named Subrah- 

2 A 
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manya. It is a commentary on the well known 
prosotlial work called Vritta llatnakara by KedSra- 
bhatta, and was written in the year of Buddha 1999, or 
1456 A.D. The writer seems to have been ignorant 
of the Gloss by Divakara. We subjoin the following 
comment on the 4th and 5th stanzas of the Vritta 
Ratnakara.* 

Iha vritta-ratnakardkkhye s'astrc, tat chhandah 
kathyate prakds'yatc, tat iti kirn? Yat laukikam 
lokeviditam, tat chhandah dvidha proktain, kena? 
matrd varna vibhedena, nimeshonmeshdbhyfim aii- 
yatarena tulitah kdio matrd, tasmin kale yo varna 
uchchdriyate sa ekamdtrah, tatha choktam. 

^ Eka matro bhaveddrasvo dvimatro dirgha uchyate 
Trimattrastu pluto jneyo vyanjaiiaii tvardlia inatrakani/ 

Attra varnd akaradayah teshdm varndndm, niatrdbhc- 
dena varna bhedena cha dviprakdram kathitam it'yar- 
thah, kaih pi’oktam ? A'chdryaih, taih kirn bhutaih ? 
Pingalddibhih, Pingalo nama munis'chhandasam adi 
karta adi s'abdo’tra prakdi’avachanah, Pingalaevadir 
y esham S^altavandga V ardhamdna prabritindm— te 
Pihgalddayah, iti bahubrihih taih. 2. Pramiyate 
anonc’tipramdnamasyachchhandasah etasya chhandas'- 
s'astrasy a pramana’mapi parisphu tarn pravyaktam 
yathdsyddvijheyam/kriya-viseshanandmkarmatva’me- 


* Pii'igaMdibhi’rdchdryair yaduktan laukikan dvidhd 
Mdtrd varna viblicdena chbandas tad iha kathyate, 
Shacladhyaya nibaddhasya clihandaso’sya pnrispliutam 
rriundnain’api vijneyan shaitrins'a dadbikan s'atan. 
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katvavam uapunsakatvaficlie’ti vacalinat parispkuU- 
s^abdassja karmatvadi siddham^ asya kim vis'ishtasya ? 
Shadadhydya-nibaddhasya addhyayo grantliandm san* 
dhih shat cha te addhydyasche’ti, shacladyayah, taih 
nibaddhasy a nis'chitasya kidris'am pramanam? S'atam, 
kim bhutam ? Shattrins^a dadhikam, sat clia trinsach- 
clia, sliattrins'at : atliava, shatbhi’radhika trins'at, 
shat trins'at, s'akaparthlvaditvan maddhyapada lopi 
samasah taya shattrins'ata adhikan atiriktam, Etena 
grauthagauravabhiriinam balansiin pravritti’ratragran- 
thakrita dars'itd. 


Ru'rA-SiDDni 

is a Pali Grammar on the model of Kachchayana. 
It is more lengthy and abstruse than Balavatara, Its 
proper designation is Pada-Riipa-siddhi, ^Etymology 
of parts of speech/ That it is an ancient work may 
be gathered from the fact, that it was composed at a 
time when Buddhism flourished in the (Dakshina) 
Dekhan. But the writer is not, as stated by Mr. 
Tumour, ‘the oldest compiler from Kachchayana;’ 
although he acknowledges that he has ‘consulted’ 
Kachchayana-Vannanadi in his opening adoration. 
This we give below, with a translation : — 

Kachchayanancha’chariyan namitva 
nissaya Kachchayana Vannana’din 
Balappabodhattlia’mujuA karissan 
vyattan sukhandan Pada-rupa-siddhin . 
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^Having also bowed to A'chariya Kachchdyana, and 
having also consulted the Kachchtiyana Vannana, &c., 
I shall perspicuously compose Pada-Rdpa«siddhi, dis- 
tinctly divided into Khandas, for the instruction of the 
young.’ 

At the end of the Rupa-siddhi the writer gives his 
name in the following stanza, 

Vikkhyatananda theravhaya vara gurilnan 
Tamhapanniddhaj anan 
Sisso Dipankarakkliyo DamUavasu nrmti 
d 1 palad dliappakaso 

Balad ichcliadi vasad vitaya^inadhivasaii 
sasanan jotayf yo 

So’yam Buddhappiyavho yati ima’mujukan 
Rupaaiddhin akasi. 

‘This perfect Rdpa-siddhi was composed by the 
Priest, who received tlie appellation of Buddhappiya, 
(and) was named Dipankara, — a disciple of A'nanda, 
who was an eminent preceptor, like unto a standard 
(hoisted up) in Tarabapanni (Ceylon), was renowned 
like a lamp in the Dainila country (Chola), was the 
resident superior (there) of two (monastic) establish- 
ments — the Baladichcha, etc.,* and caused the religion 
of Buddha to shine forth.’ 

The tradition in the country is, that this Buddhappiya 
was a native of Ceylon, and that his preceptor, though 
the head of certain establishments on the continent, 

♦ The other frakTiiily was, accordino^ to the oommentalor, the 
Chu^amfinikkya. 
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was nevertheless a teacher renowned in Ceylon. That 
Buddhist priests from Chola (Tanjore) have visited 
this island, and have rendered much service to the 
cause of the established religion in it, we learn from 
the Maliavansa. For instance, it is expressly stated in 
that history, that ‘‘king Parakrama appointed, as (his) 
royal preceptor, a very humane Maha-thera of the 
country of Chola, accomplished in different languages, 
logic, and religion ; that, having continually heard 
and studied under him all the Jatakas, and having 
(moreover) committed to memory their significations, 
(he) thence gradually translated all the five hundred 
and fifty Jatakas from the Pali into the Siphalesc 
language; and that having thoroughly revised them, 
after reading the same to (an assembly of) venerable 
priests, who were masters of the Tepitaka, he caused 
them to be written and published throughout Lanka.*'* 
We need not therefore hesitate to credit the tradition 
above referred to, and give to the writer under review 
a locus in this island. 

Though we have the name^ we have nevertheless 
no means at present of ascertaining the ago of the 
writer. 

The Ilupa-sidJhi is devoted to seven books, follow- 
ing the order of the subjects treated in Kachchayana, 
and including the Unadi into the seventh Cliai)tcr. 


♦ For the r6,U text, see Journal of the C. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1807 — 70, p. 20. 
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The sections, however, differ from those given by 
Kachchayana. Of them we give the following 
analysis : — 

The work is divided into seven chapters 

I. — Sandhi. — Combination. 

i. Saniia — Signs ^ Orthoepy.' 

ii. Sara-Sandlii — Combinations of vowels. 

iii. Pakati — Normal state of words wliere combina- 

tion is not desirable. 

iv. Vyanj ana- Sandhi — Combination of consonants. 

V. Niggahita — Combination of anusvara. 

II. — Na'ma — D eclension of Nouns. 

i. Masculine gender. 

ii. Feminine gender (and its formation). 

iii. Neuter gender. 

iv. Pro-nominals (and numerals). 

V. Personal pronouns, devoid of gender. 

vi. Indeclinables (TopachchayaMi). 

vii. Inseparable ijrcpositions and particles. 


III. — Ka'raka — Syntax. 

IV. — Sama'sa. 

i. Avyayi-bhava. 

ii, Kamma-dhuraya. 

iii. Digu. 

iv. Tappurisa. 

V. Bahubbilii. 
vi. Dvanda. 


I Compounds. See Wilson’s 
fS. Gr. p. 353, et. seq. 


V.— Tadhita — Nominal Derivatives. 

VI. — A'kkhya'ta — Verbs. 

VII. — Kitaka, and IJnadi — Verbal Derivatives and Uunadi. 
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From the above analysis it would seem that the 
following account of the work, given by the author 
himself, is slightly different. He says: — 

' Tedlia sandhin cbatuddha pada’mapi chatudha pancliadlia- 
nainikaiLclia 

Byasa chhakkarakan chhassamasana’mapi clihabbhedato 
faddliitaficha 

A'kliyatam attliadha cliliabbidha^mapi kitakam paclichaya- 
iian pablieda 

Dipcuti Riipa-siddbi chira’midlia janatabuddliivuddhin 
karotii.* 


MoGGALI.AnA VyAk ARANA. 

This Pali Grammar belongs to a school different 
from that of Kachch^iyana, The Grammar derives 
its name from its author, who was named Moggallana, 
a pnest who flourished in the reign of Parakramabahu 
T., 1153 — 1186 A. D., and lived in the Tbupdr&ma 
monastery at Anuradhapura-f He was doubtless a 
distinguished scholar, for he is mentioned in high 
complimentary terms, not only by Medhankara, the 
author of the Viuayattha Samuchchaya, but by others, 
among whom we notice the learned author of the 
Pahchikapadipa. There are several points of difference 
between this writer, and those belonging to the schools 
of Kachchayana, and the author of the Saddaiiiti. A 


* The copy in my possession contains 164 pages of onc-and- 
Lalf feet long, with 8 lines to the page. 

t The grammarian is different from the author of the Abbidh^'» 
nappadipik^, who lived at Jetavana in Tolounaruva. 
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few examples may suffice: — He disputes the correctness 
of the Sutta, Akkliar^iptidayo eka chattdlisan ; Kach. 
lib. 1. sec. 1. § 2., and contends that the Pali alphabet 
containsforty-threelettersincludingtheshort e (ep&iloii) 
and 0 ( omicron). With reference to Kachchayana, lib. 
2., and the Sutta — Tayon’eva cha sabbanamehi— ' The 
three [substitutes, aya, a, and e for sa (dat. sing.) smii 
(abl. sing.), and smin (loc. sing.), which are optionally 
used after nouns, are never used after Pronouns;’ 
Moggallana denies this, and states that^those substitu- 
tions do take place, and that he has the authority of 
Nirutti, and of the language of Buddha, which he 
quotes as follows: — 1. asma loka paramha cha ubhaya 
dhansatena ro ; 2. tyah^n mante paratthaddho ; (?) 3. 

kho pana’ttluiya agachcheyyatho tainev’attlian 
sadhukan manasikareyyatho. 

Again, where Kachchayana, in accordance with 
Sanskrit Grammar, lays down — Yassava ddtuk&mo 
rochate dharayate tarn sampadanan — that which ex- 
presses a wish to give, that which pleases, or holds, 
takes a Dative case — Moggallana takes exception to the 
Eule and states, that though words of giving, govern a 
Dative; and though the forms of the two cases arc 
identical, yet words expressing ^pleasure ’and ^holding’ 
govern a Genitive, e, ma ftyasmantanan’pi sangha- 
bhedo ruchchittha ; rafino satan dhareti ; rahiio 
chliattan dhareti. 

This work contains six Chapters. The first explains his 
t{'rminology,and treats briefly on Sandhi ‘ Combination,’ 
the second on Siyadi ‘Declension’; the third on Samasa 
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dompoutiaa/ the fourth on Nominal derivatives/ 

tte fifth oti Nh£di, ^ Derivative verbs, and Verbal 
derivatives/ and the sixth on Tyddi or verbs.* 

As a specimen we present the following : — 

iNTRODtJCTION. 

Siddha ’middha guiiam sadhu^ namassitv& Tath&gatam 
(Sadhamma Sadgham bh&sissan Mdgadhan Saddalakkhanam. 

^ CONCLUSIOlt. 

Y assa raniio' pablidvcna bh kvitattasamkkulam 
And ’kulan duladdhihi piipa bbikkhuhi sabbasO^ 

Lai^kaya mttnirajassa sdsanam sadhu santhitani 
Punnacliaudasamayogk varidhiVa vivaddhate- 
Parakkamabhujo tasmin saddh&buddhigunodite 
Manuvansaddhajakate Ladkadipan pasasati. 

Moggallanena therena dhimat^ suchivuttina 
Rachitan yam suvifineyya ^inasandiddha ^mandkulami 
Asesavisayavyapi jinavyappathatiissayam 
Sadda sattha ^manayasa sddliiyam buddhi vaddhanam. 
Tassa vUtti samasena vipulatthappakdsini 
Rachltd puna ten’eva sdsanujjota karind. 

1 . • After appropriately bowing unto Huddh^j 
who has achieved [his own] status, and [j^so after 
bowing unto] dhamma and safigha, I shall declare the 
Grammart of the Magadhl. 

2. * When the monarch Parakkatna, iiki$ a banner 
to the solar-race, and distinguished for the virtues of 


*The entire work contains six bhdnav&ras, and is written oit 
i03 polmdeof pages of 20 inches in length, with 8 lines to a pngct 
f Sadda lakkhana ** Forms of Words ;’^ but these words are 
tued to denote— Verbal science, Grammar, or Philology. 

'2 b..-. 
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faith and ^visdom, vraa ruling in the Lanhd-^ipa ; and 
(nrhen) by his prestige the church of the king ofMunis, 
which is well established in Lankd,and which is entirely 
composed of those who have achieved dhydna, etc.,* 
and is wholly destitute of heretical sinful bhikkhus, has 
shone forth like the ocean by the contact of the rays 
of the full- moon; [this] Sadda-Sattha [work on verbal 
science], which is understood with facility,, acquired 
without labour, and calculated to promote wisdom ; and 
which is free from (ambiguity) doubt, is plain and 
[pervades] is applicable to all the [ grammatical] studies, 
sanctioned by the usage of Buddha’s language, has been 
-composed by the wise, and well-conducted Moggalldna 
thera. Again, its Vutti, explanatory of the broad 
sense [of the Suttdni], has been briefly composed by 
himself, who is a distinguished member of the church.’ 


VUTTODATA 

is, so far as we have yet ascertained, the only Pdli 
work now extant, on P41i Prosody. It is partly 
verse, and partly in prose ; and the first and last 
chapters are entirely in verse. It is evidently com- 
posed on the basis of previous Sanskrit works on the 
same subject. Its terminology, too, is entirely that of 
Sanskrit writers. Entire passages are taken from 
Pifigala, to whom the Vuttodaya also refers by name. 


* Or, rather uttari raanuasa dhanuna ‘ super-human, power 
see Vlnaya Fitaka, lib. 4. sec. i. 
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The adaptetion of the Sanskrit rules into the Pali may 
he exhibited^ thus ; 

San;— Vritta Ratndkara, 

Na na ma ya yayuteyam M^lini bhogilokaih*. 

Pali — Vuttodaya* 

Na na ma ya yayutdyam Malini bhogisihi. 

The writer himself explains the plan of the work in the 
introductory part of his first chapter, which we subjoin,. 

Nam’atthu janasantunatamasantdna bhediiio 
Dhajnmujjalan taruchhio muiiindodutarochino 
Pingalachariyudihi chltandanyam’udifeim pura 
Suddhaniagadhikanan fcan na sadhcti yathichchhitam., 
Tato Miigadhablmsaya mattavannavibhedanan 
Lakkhalal^khaua samyuttan pasanuatthapadakkamam: 
Idaia Vuttodayau nama lokiyachclihandatuBsitam 
* AVubhissa’malian danl tesam sukhavibuddliiyii. 

^ Be obeisance to the moon-lifce chief of Munis„ 
who dazzles in the luminous rays of the Dhamma, and 
who destroys the dense darkness in the mind of man.. 

VThe works on Prosody, composed afore by Pifigala 
A'chariya and others, are not such as to afibrd satisfaction 
to those who study the pure Magadlri. Therefore, for 
their easy comprehension, do I now commence, in the 
Magadhi language, this which is named Vuttodaya, 
applicable to popular poetical metres,, distinguished 
into the different (metres of) Matta and Vanna, com- 
posed in language, pleasing, and (abounding) in sensed 
and embodying [at pnee]"^ both rule and example. 


♦ Yide supra, Rule on the metre MWni. 
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? The entire work ia divided info six chtfoters. Tlie 
first treats of the eight proeodial feet, and of technic^ 
terms; the second is on Mattd metre, or poetry measured 
by the number of syllabic instants, without reference 
to prosodial feet; the third on Sama^vutta, dr poetry, of 
which every line il^ alike; the fourth and fifth on 
Addha-’samavutta, or poetry, where every half'gdthd is 
alike, and on Visama-vutta, or poetry where the four 
p&dd of a gdtha are not equal ; and the sixth on the 
chap-pachchayd, 'six kinds of knowledge,’ having 
reference to patthdra, symbolical 'spreading of the 
rythm Ifattha ‘ the finding out of a forgotten 
metre;’ uddittha (^1 'ascertaining the number of the 
tune of a given piece of poetry ;’ lagakriyd (*) * the 
finding out of laghu and garu syllabic instants;* 
BJinkhdija^*^' enumeration of the number of tunes in a 
class;’ and addha-yoga, 'the measurement' of the 
space necessary for spreading the symbols of rythm.’ 

The writer concludes the work with his own name, 
Sanghardkkhita Thera; but the date is not given.* 


JlNAKl'HARAI^itA 

is a very ancient, and very interesting Sanskrit poem; 
A Sinhalese sanna, or literal translation of it alone 
has yet been discovered. It is however possible that 


* Mr. Childers has 'given a more lengthy description of ttui 
work in his Kbuddaka Pdfos, p. 22. et seq. 




the‘ orlgiiial may BtlU be found in some nook of 
qi|: old monastic library. 

Like all Sinhalese sannaa this translation quotes 
the words of the original in their integrity, and it is 
therefore not impossible to restor^the words into their 
original poetical form; though, we confess, the MS. 
in our possession requires much correction, after 
comparison with other copies, which we hope may 
yet be found. But its restoration into metre is 
undoubtedly a very arduous work. Considering, how- 
ever, that this poem, according to the opinion of the 
learned in Ceylon, is "not inferior to the works Of 
Khlid^sa,” the Indian Shakspeare, and that it may 
be ranked amongst the *‘Mah& Kavu” or "great 
poems,” it may be well worth the trouble of some 
oriental scholar in Europe to undertake the work of 
restoration. 

The original work was, as stated in the Sauna, 
composed by Kumkraddsa, or Kumara Dhatu sena, one 
of the celebrated Sinhalese kings, who reigned between 
513—522 A.D. It is not only expressly stated in the 
Sanna that he was the author, but there are other 
anthorities who ascribe its authorship to him. The 
Perakumbd Sirita thus notices both author and 
works — 

‘ King Kum&radds, who on the very same day 
celebrated a three-fold feast in honor of the inaugura* 
tion of the Queen-Consort, the installation into office 
ofanumber of priests, and the founding of 18 temples 
and 18 tanks; and who in masterly and elegant strains 
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composed j&nakiharana and other [mahh kavii] great 
poems, oifered his life for the poet KdluUsa.*** 

The Mahdvansa thus notices the acts of tliis cele- 
brated Prince 

Tass’achcliaye Kutnfirddi DLfituseno^ti vissutOi 
A lid taBsa 8uto raja deva-rupo maha-bulo 
Karitepitumi’kasi viliare riava kammakam 
K^rctva dhaiTima Sangitin parisodhesi BasanaiB 
Santappesi inaha Siuiglian paclichayebi chatuhi’pl 
Katvd pufifiaiii’uckdni navamo hayane^tiga. 

‘After his (Moggalana’s) demise, liis son, who waa 
known as Kiimara Dhittusena, (both) mighty and god- 
like, became king. He repaired the temple which 
had been built by bis father, held a convocation of* * 
[Dhamma] the Bauddha Scriptures, aud purified the 
religion. He pleased the priesthood with the four 
pachchayd; and, having done many meritorious actions,, 
passed away in the ninth year.* 

I am indebted to my pandit for the ten following 
s'lokas which he has restored to the original rythin.. 
To them I add my own translation, as well as a speci- 
men of the literal translation, or the sanna, of the first 
verse of the reclaimed s'lokas. 


* For particulars regarding tliis tradition the reader is referred 
to the Sidatsangar&, p. cliii. et seq., where tno, the original of the 

above from P^rakuinbfi Sirita is given. The K&lidiisa here men- 
tioned was, not the poet of that name known as the Indian 

Shakspeore.” 
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Chap. IX. 

Tti meBey -sukhena suvayen, pravritasya pevcttdvd, 
Butasya putmy&hata, keshuchit mds'esu gateshu [satsu} 
Icipa mdaayak giya kalhi, sa-bhupa^h 6 Das'aratha teina, 
itarat sut&nantrayam anik putrayan tnndenA, vanitd- 
pariyrahdtli a^igan£vangc panigrahayeu samarpya 
yod^, puratii purayata, pratastke giye. 

1, y Iti pravrittaaya sutasyn kesbucliit 

Gateshu m&seshu sukLena bhupafih 
J Trayam sutan&m’itarat samarpya sah 
4 Puram pratafitho vaiiitapai-igniliailu 

2, / Nitambabharena cha s'okasampada 
- BhuVahsut^i mantharavikromil pifcuh 

3 Tat&na padav’udabindubhir drisor— * 

A Upetya patya’bhimukhi pravriltaye. 

3, GuinistatoVau gunapaksba vartinirn 
Alatim samalambya gunaili puraskritaii 
Apatyakan sddhu giram gariyasim 
Jagau eatiBii’muchitavratasVaykn. 

4, Paraii prakarsbd vapushah samunnatir 
Gunasya t&td nripatirvayo navam 
Iti sma ma mauini mana’inaganuili 
Patiprasddonnatayo hi yoshitah, 

5, Striyo ua pumsjVmudayasya sadhanan 
Taeva taddhdmavibhutihetavahc 
Tadidviyuktd’pi ghanah prc^rimbhi^ta 
Vina na mcgham vilasanti vidyutah. 
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6. Giro’krith& md jiarush&rtadfpanlr > 

Gatd’pi bhatttre parikopa^mdyatam 
Kulastriyo bhartrijatiasya bhartdane 
Yadanti matinaiti pammam praeddhaham. 

7. Patlvritd vasya^mavafiya’madgand 
Karoti s'ilena gttpaaprihaTppatim 
Vmasli^chdritragund gunaishinah 
ParabbaVam bKarttUrupalti duBtaram 

8 . Alan tvayi vyahritivistarena 

S'rutim praydtan charitan tvadasrayam.' 

Na dlrajred yaj jarasaiVa jaijaram 
Sahasradhe’dan hridayail kurushva tat. 

9. Ayan tvado^kapravano manoratho 
VrithaMya daivddapinkma no bliavet 
Iti prayaktur vachanani manyund 
Nigrihya kanthe jarato nirasire 

10. Udagi^blidsah slk^ya s'ikhamaneh 
Sraja cha^dhammlUa kirita doshtaya 
Pramrijya pddau Janakasya jampati 
Kshay ad’ay dtdm’athalambhitasdshau. 

1. When thus, the son (Rama), had happily passed 
several months, that monarch [Dasaratha] started for 
the city, having concluded marriages for his remaining 
three sons. 

2. The princess, with her husband, entering ttpoti 
her journey, and slowly moving, owing to the languor* 
of her limbs, and the sorrow (of separation), covered 
her sire’s feet with the tears of her eyes. 


♦ Lit. ‘ freight.’ 
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* 3. Then tiriiB parent, dependilig on hid notions of 
Bocial wisdom, gracefully addressed his virtuous 
daughter in language powerful, and indicative of 
courses of chastity^ (thus): — 

4. Honorable woman ! do not be arrogant (thinking) 
of the high accomplishments of thy person, thy tran- 
scendent virtues, and that thy father is king, and that 
thou art youthful in age; fot, women’s happiness con- 
sists in the very love of their husbands. 

5. Women are not the source of the accomplishment 
of their husbands’ prosperity, but the very husbands 
are the cause of their wives’ dignified and happy status: 
for, a rain-cloud, even in the absence of lightning, 
is distinctly visible ; but shafts of lightning never shine 
without a rain-cloud. 

6. Though thou mayest be greatly wroth with thy 
husband, do not use language unbecoming thy sex* ; 
for, ladies say, that when husbands reprove (their wives) 
silence is the highest means of pacification. 

7. A woman devoted to her husband, by her 
chastity, verily charmsf a good husband; a woman (on 
the other hand) who has abandoned a virtuous life, 
incurs the irredeemable displeasure of a virtue-loving 
husband. 

8. It is unnecessary that I should enlarge on the 
topic of my .discourse concerning . thee. Do thou 
pursue that conduct, which, when it reaches this old 

• Lit. lunguage*^ 

t Vasyau karoti — <;hai'ins, conciliates. 

2 0 
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and infim heart (of mine) shall nht rend it in a 
thousand ways. 

9.,ji Well would it (indeed) be, if this One urgent 
desire of (my) heart concerning thee, do not hence, 
fortunately, prove to be in vain. The words thus 
spoken by the old man, died away, choked in the 
throat by sorrow. 

10. Thereafter, the wedded couple, having kissed 
(swept) the feet of Janaka with the top of the highly 
lustrous gem-studded chaplet [of the one], and with 
the garland-encircling coronal head-knot [of the 
other], went away, blessed, from home. 

In the book* which we have discovered, there are 
only fifteen chapters ; and the last chapter is called the 
twenty-fifth. Poems which were anciently designated 
" tnahi kavu,” seldom fell short of twenty or twenty- 
five chapters. There is moreover a want of continuity 
in the narrative. Each chapter, ekcep^ the last which 
is very short, contains on an average, eighty s'lokas. 
The first chapter treats of the history of Dasaratha; 
the second, of the visit of Indra, and other gods, to 
Vishnu in the Ndga-lokA, after they were defeated by 
Edvard, and Vishnu’s promise to be bom in the 
human world; the third is on Ritu Varnand ; the fourth, 
on the worship of Agni, and the birth of Rkma in the 
womb of Kausaly4, the Queen of Dasaratha — his educa- 
tion — his departure with Lakshmana on the a^lication 


* The copy in our possession contains 101 palm-leaves, of IS 

inches in length, with 8 lines to the page. 
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of Yas‘'i8htha‘ to fight with Bdkshasas, etc. ; the fifth 
gives b description of, and particulars connected with, the 
jnngle>residence of Yas'ishtha ; the sixth treats the 
departure of B&ma, etc., to Mithilb, where a marriiage 
was concluded for him ; the arrival there of Oasaratha 
etc. ; the seventh, on Bbma’s marriage with Sitd, the 
daughter of king Janaka; the eighth treats of their 
honey-moon; the ninth, the departure of Dasaratha and 
the new-married couple to Ayodhya — the battles fought 
during their jottrney, etc.; the tenth relates the 
circumstances attending Bfima’s expulsion by the infirm, 
Dasaratha, owing to the application for the throne by 
Kaikei for her own son, the invitation by Baratha to 
Bama, and the abduction of Sitb by B&vand; the 
eleventh contains the fight between Garuda and Bbvanb 
to prevent Sitd being carried away, the death bf 
Garuda, the flight of Rbvana with Sitd to Laukb, and the 
acts of Bbma in connection with the battle of Sugriva 
and V41i; the twelfth, gives a description of Sarat 
Yarnna or Autumn, and Sugriva’s visit to Bama; the 
thirteenth records Bdma’s lament for the loss of Sitb, 
gives a description of Yarshb, or the rainy season, 
Sugriva’s attempt at consoling Bdma, etc,; the four- 
teenth mentions the construction of Adam’s bridge ; and 
the fifteenth (which is called the twenty-fiftli, and 
which is evidently deficient in matter) gives a glowing 
picture of (the blessings of) Peace, as opposed to (the 
ravages of) War; which is introduced as a message 
sent by Bbma to Bava^d. 
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TflE KAvitas:6kabA - 

is one of several valuable Sinhalese poetical works by 
a priest generally known as Totagamuve Sri Bahula. 
He is said to have been the grand-pupil of Uttra mdla. 
Beyond this nothing is known of either his parentage, 
or early history, though a tradition represents him as 
a natural, or an adopted son of Pardkkrama Bkhu VI. 
of Cotta, in whose reign he flourished, and that he com- 
menced to write poetry ft’om his early youth. There is 
no doubt ‘he was born a poet’; and in the language of 
’|)oetry it may be said of him, as of Pindar, that, ‘Avhen 
he lay in his cradle’ 

‘The bees swarmed about bis mouth.’ 

He Avas unquestionably 

‘ The bard that first adorn'd our native tongue.’ 

There are few authors whose Avorks are regarded by 
us with greater veneration than those of the Principal 
of the ancient College of Wijcbiiliu. It is of him that 
the poet of Mulgirigala has sung, 

“ In Wijayab4hu, oh bird I the priest supreme behold, 

Whose master-mind the Pifakos like golden chains enfold ; 
Whose lyre six languages adorns; who still in each doth shine 
As shone in perfect beauty Kanda Kumhra divine, — 

His presence enter’d, say, thou dost a treasured letter bear, 
Whose words the weal of Indra-likc Prince Sapunial declai’e/* 

w. s. 

In correctness of versification, in the splendour of 
his diction, and in the originality of his thoughts, few 
SiplialeBc poets have excelled him. He stands foremost 
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aniongst all oilr poets, aa one who revived the dying 
literature of the laud, and who gave a new tone to 
Sinhalese poetry, which was fast declining in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. His writings 
present correct models for imitation. When the 
Grammar of the Sinhalese is silent on any point, they 
frequently furnish us with the rule. When philologers 
differ as to the force or meaning of a Sinhalese word, 
a reference to his works often enables them to settle 
their difficulties. * Where versification is pronounced 
to be at fault, to the final arbitration of his poetry do 
the disputants generally refer their diflFerences. W hei*e 
again, students are in search of an elegant trope, 
metaphor, or simile, the inexhaustible treasures of the 
K&viyasdkara, the Paravi-Sandesa, and the Selalihini 
Sand6sa supply the desired examples. There is indeed 
such an irresistible fascination in his language, and 
such a magic influence does his poetry exercise on the 
soul, that his readers cannot fail to be conscious, of 
what Horace says., — 

‘Meuin qiii pectus inaniter 

Irritat, mulcet, f'alsis terroribus implet 
lit magus,’ 

Sri R^hula of Totagamuva had a very retentive 
raemory, and could repeat a considerable number of 
verses after hearing or reading them but once. He 
. became master of every kind of learning which he chose 
to profess. As Johnson said of Goldsmith, he never 
touched a subject which he did not adorn. He povsscssed 
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a correct acqaaintance with several oriental languages 
besides the Sinhalese— a fact which establishes the 
truth of what Sir W. Jones says, in his works, ypl. ii. 
p. SlT-r-that '^a sublime poet may become a master of 
any kind of learning which he chooses to profess, since 
a fine imagination, a lively wit, an easy and copious 
style, cannot possibly obstruct the acquisition of any 
science whatever, but most necessarily assist him in his 
studies and shorten his labours.” Gifted with these 
faculties Totogamuva did not fail to establish in his 
own times that literary renown for which his memory 
has been since distinguished. The foreign languages, 
of which he was a proficient, are enumerated in the 
paraphrase to his Selalihini Sand^sa. They were six in 
number; viz. Sanskrit, Magadhi (or Fkli), Apab- 
bransa, Paisfichi, Saura8ena,and Tamil. He was thence 
called, " Shad-bhashdparameshwara.”* 

Totagamuva was a great favourite of Parkkkrama 
Bahu ; and, it is believed, that, as he was fostered in 
the king’s household previous to his taking holy orders, 
so he continued after that event to benefit by the pa- 
tronage of his royal master. Nor was he ungrateful to 
his benefactor. Of his devotion to Parkkkrama and 
the royal family, his writings contain many tokens. 
The king inspired some of hie best and most melodious 
strains. He gave to him the most invaluable token of 
his regard, the use of hie pen; and dedicated besides 
his Kfiviyas^kara (a poetical version, in 885 stanzas, of 

‘ Chief [Hnguist], acquainted with six languages.’^ 
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one of the Incarnations of Buddha, called the'S4naka 
J&taka) to the Princess- Royal, Ulakudd D4wi, at whose 
request it was composed. This work' — *' a garland of 
flowers on the crown of poetry,” — has been scarcely 
surpassed by any other in respect of originality, depth 
of thought, elegance, and correctness of expression. 
Like Milton’s Paradise Lost, “it stands on a height by 
itself.” And of its author it might well be said, what 
a critic says of Milton— “ He cannot want the praise 
of copiousness and vivacity. He was master of his 
language in its full extent, and has used the melodious 
words with such diligence, that from his book alone 
the art of poetry might be learned.” No Sip.halese 
scholar reads it, much less hears its name pronounced, 
without mingled feelings of esteem and veneration. 
Its style is elaborate and energetic ; and its versifica- 
tion'^correct, smooth, and elegant. We must however 
state it as our opinion, that in some parts it is inferior 
in imagery to the Kavu-Silumina. 

A deficiency of the Pkli and Sanskrit classics may 
be supplied by a close study of Kdviyasekara; and, if 
one thoroughly understands that work, he may be con'- 
sidered as being possessed of a pretty good acquaintance 
with the Sinhalese language. This forms .the last of 
the last series of books in a course of reading prescribed 
by several pandits to scholars advanced in the study 
of the Sinhalese. 

It is an admitted fact, that poets of all countries and 
at all times have been vastly vain of their learning. 
Even such great characters as Sir Walter Scott and 
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Milton^^ are by no means free from unnecessary osten- 
tation of learning. Addison says of the latter, that 
^*he seems ambitious of discovering, by his excur- 
sions on free-will and predestination, and his many 
glances upon History, Astronomy, Geography, and the 
like, as well as by the terms and phrases he sometimes 
makes use of, that he was acquainted with th6 whole 
circle of arts and sciences.” Indian poets, in reference 
to their knowledge of the Sanskrit, to which is ascribed 
a divine origin, have called themselveS ‘^gods on earth;” 
and similarly Totagamuva compared himself to Bra- 
haspati;* and, with the arrogance of an Ovid when he 
said— 

* Jamque opus exegi ; quoil rae Jovis ira, me ignis 
Nec poterit tereni, nec edax rectus tas — 

and with the self-complacency of a host of Indian and 
Siijhalese writers, he speaks of himself in the follow ing 
strain: — 

“Attain’d to fullest knowledge of every science known, 

In every holy duty to pure perfection grown, 

Like to a Brahaapati am I upon this earth, [worth.” 

The gem borne in the chaplets that crown the wide world’s 

w. s. 


* Brahaspati— the teacher of the Hindu gods — is often desig- 
nated by a term supposed to be its equivalent, Jupiter. But this 
we believe is incorrect, since the one has nothing in common 
with the other. The Grecian Zeus or the Roman Jupiter is more 
like Brahama in one sense, and like {ndra in another. He is the 
Sire of gods and men ; also the ‘Thunderer.* 
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The Kaviyasckara is a work which cost the poet years 
of great labour, although judging from its easy and 
unlaboured style we arc almost led to disbelieve the 
writer’s own account of it, viz., that it was commenced 
A.B, 1958 or A.D. 1415, and was concluded in tlie 34th 
year of the reign of Prakkrama Bahu VL, who 
ascended the throne a.b. 1953 or a.d. 1410. We 
select the following as a specimen of the writer’s 
language. 

1. Piya Bamunu ao(ii)dava 
Neti nena kandulu ra(n)<lava 
Duva laugaia ke(n)dava 
Mesc avavatla ki so(ii)(lava. 

2. Nokiya siya himita 
Nctivada uturusalupa^ 

Gamaii Iktnaukota 

Noyan nuba vasana gen ])italata. 


1. “The Brahman her good fatlier 

Then said, restraiird his tears. 
Now learn from me, lov’d daughter, 
What most a wife endears. 

2. Without your husband’s knowledge 

Leave not his house, your home ; 
Nor vagrant gadding, venture 
UnshawlM abroad to roam. 


* Liu — 1. ‘The Brtihman (her) good father, having restrained 
the teai-s that flowed from his eyes, called his daughter near, and 
advised her as follows: — 2. Go not out of your residence, either 
without informing your husband, or without covering yourself 

• 2 D 
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3. Mahaluvada Sama-nana 
Era noyeka sesu pirimina 
Saroaga sita eka tena 
Kata Tiokarava nurd tepiilina. 

4. Pekaniya nodakva 

Salu e(n)da bolata dakva 
Nopava tana sakva 
Sina nomasen dasan dakva. 

5. Ilimi n6 hatada guru 
Pavatuva Icsin mehckaru 
Setirin avodakaru 

Karava yehelin lesin piyakaru. 

3. Though aged be your consort. 

In privacy alone, 

Witli otlier males, no converse 
Hold of an amorous tone. 

4. In dress, waist, ancle, ever 

And bosom fair, conceal ; 

And when inclined to laughter 
Do not your teeth reveal. 

5. Serve readily your husband, 

His parents, kith and kin ; 
The women-folk, when spiteful, 
As friends most cherish’d, win. 


with a shawl, or in haste (i.c. quickly walking.) — 3. Although your 
consort is old, stand not in one place, and hold converse of love 
with other males, who are many, — 4. Dress your garment above 
the navel, so as to reach the ancle bone, and without exposing the 
fair bosom: and expose not your teeth in laughing (or laugh 
not so as to expose your teeth.) — 5. Be like a servant to your 
husband, his' relations, and parents; and befriend inimical bad 
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6. Eta mehekaru dank 
Pavatu duka sepa samana. 

S^pata eta vi(n)dma 

Garuva madakut noveva noinank. 

7. Abisaru liya tepala 

Sera vesi desi aala(m)ba kala 
Malkai'u ridi kala 

Saba(ii)da iiokarava sitata topakula. 

8. Iiignru duru i^yutu 
Malgoniulia vcvu vatu 
Gava mi tama natu 

Dasuu i:)ilivisa balava cti tatu. 

6. Your servants treat with kindness 

Alike ill weal or Avoe ; 

In happiness unduly 
No proud elation shew. 

7. Yet raee, and rank and station, 

Regard with honor moot ; 
Disreputable females, 

111 friendly terms ne’er greet. 

8. Your gardens, herds, and cattle, 

Your lierbs, fruits, dow’rs, inspect 
Inipiiries make, and careful 
All negligence correct. 


women, as your intimate female associates. — 6. If you have 
servants treat them equally in prosperity and adversity ; and if 
you enjoy happiness be not at all elated. — 7. If you love your 
honor (race), be not friendly with loose, dissolute women, or with 
knavish, wliorish, slavish, nauchi, flower, or dhoby girls. — 8. See 
(for thy self,) after inquiry from thy servants, the actual conditicni 
of your clean cattle, buffaloes, the planted gardens, containing 
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9. Jru gilona davase 
Gahaiia dcpddavasc 
Sa(n)da sikuru davane 
Goinin piribada gauuva uivese. 

10. Niti ge dora cmada 

Keli kasala deka noma i(n)da 

Udysana savasada 

Palian dalvava vimana novarada. 

11, Navaham medindina 
Pyiniuena mcdi pohodina 
Kdav^as udcsana 

Gcdevi puda bat-palian suva(ii)diiia. 

9. On each frosb astorusm, 

Eclipse?, nc?w moon and full, 

On Mondays, Fridays, housc-floon^ 
With cleansing cow dung cool. 

10. No dirt about your dwelling 

Nor tilth endure to see ; 

Each morning and each evening 
Let lightvS there burning bo, 

1 1. Each full-moon day in Naran^ 

And Medindina, f wake 
At dawn, gifts, incense, offerings, 
Thy household* gods to make. 


flower bushes, ginger, cumin, etc. — 9. On the day when the 
cun enters a new asterisra, on the day on which an eclipse takes 
place, on the full moon and new-inoon days, on Monday and on 
Friday, daub (the floor of) thy residence witli cow-dung— 
10. Seeing dirt and filth, sufler not the same to be; but constantly 
clean your house ; yea, morning and evening do thou without fail 
burn a light. — 11. Early on the mornings of the full-moon day in 

* Month answering from January 13th to February 11th. 

I February 11th to March 12th. 
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12. Himi gamanak goshi 
Gota a kalata satosin 
Noena va dasiii 

Nubama payaaddavaii vcsesiii. 

1 3. Dorakada rekasitum 
Uyau vatuvala evidum 
Mehevarata niclikam 
^s^okara me ki siyalu notaram 

14. Nokaratat viyadam 
Karatat ita viyadam 
Kiyamin cti padani 

l^aliasa dativuu himita karapem. 


12. When ti avcl-woru thy Imsband 

Comes home with wearied feet ; 
Thy maidens stay — to wash thtMn 
Be thine the office meet. 

13. Be not at doors a watcher 

Nor pleasure grounds frequent ; 
Nor set unto the household 
Example indolent. 

14. Extravagant or niggard 

If such thy husband prove, 
With gentle speech in private 
Seek kindly him to move. 


Navam and Mediiidina, make oblations of food, light and scents to 
the household gods.— 12. When tliy husband has returned home 
after a journey, order not thy maidens, but do thou thyself wash 
his feet. — 13. Be not guilty of watching at the door, of walking 
in pleasure grounds; and be not lazy to (household) work. 14. 
Whether thy husband spends too much, or does not spend at all, 
.-^peak to him kindly and privately, informing him (of the fact;, and 
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descriptive catalogue, 

lo. Geyi cti noyekabadu 

Dakimin niti nokara udu 
DaruTan liatada vedu 
Noden nokiya yali nodenapudu 

16. Tami hitni situ Icsa 
Dutuvot venata seneliasa 
Nuvan ka(ii)dul(3n misa 
Yalit nokiyau basin pilivisa, 

17. Ilimihata ita komati 
Dcna batmalu d niti 
Pisa kavamin knmati 

Dakin diik sepa mavaka s6 iti. 

Id. Thy goods preserve, nor ’ininish 
Without thy husband’s ken ; 

Not measureless to children 

Give, e’en though they be men. 

16. If from thee to another 

Thy husband’s love should stray, 
In bitter haste reproacli not, 

Tears best the heart then sway. 

17. The food ho most delights in, 

Wliich chief prefers, provide ; 

For him as mother caring, 

Though good, though ill betide. 


stating the actual state [of fundsl. — 15. Preserve, without dimi- 
nution, the various things in the house ; and give not even to 
grown-up children without informing (of it to thy husband), and 
without measure. — IG. If thou seest thy husband form an attach- 
ment to another, speak not [to him on the subject], except after 
incpiiry, and except in tears. — 17. Feed thy dear husband with 
the rice and c\iitv which he ever likes ; and thus be to him a mother 
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18. Hiini vetata yana kala 
Abarana suva(ii)da mniiakala 
Patapiliycn udula 

Yanna scrasi lesiii Siri kala. 

19. Pominenakala yaharia 
So(n)da mudu sihin saluvena 
Giv kail abaiauina 

Maliri siiva(n)din sedcva risivana. 

20. ITevapasukota cmata 
Aluyama palamunegisifa 
Himi pubudina kalata 
LaCii^gaina sitiney.a rokavalkofa. 

18. When tbou to him approachest 

Bedeck thyself with care, 

Clad in thy silks, and perfumed 
Like Lakshmi, goddess fair. 

19. So when his bed thou seekest 

Sofl be thy garb and fine ; 

Thy neck and ears bo jewel Td, 
Sweet flowers thy locks entwine. 

20. To rest, to sleep, the latest, 

Be first at dawn to rise, 

That when thy husband wakens 
Thy ’tendance ho may prize?. 


in both adversity and prosperity. — 18. When thou approachest 
thy husband, go delightfully dressed and perfumed ; and decked 
in silks, like Lakshmi. — 19. When thou goest to bed, be 
delightfully attired in fine soft garments, with ear and neck orna- 
ments, and decked in flowers and perfumes. — 20. Go to rest after 
all (others) ; be first to rise at dawn j and at the time thy husband 
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21 . Matut deua vanaveda 
D^nagaiia iiovi adadada 
Nokota seneliasa kada 
Yamak nokaran himin atmeda. 

22. Himi uvada uraiik 
Nokiya tcpul daruna 
Vadava situ karutia 

Velit nositava detcnasaraiui. 

23. Piya Bainunu sakasa 
Ova has di melesa 
Si(m)ba duvage sirasa 
Yaata ki himisamaga iiolasa. 

21. The present and the future 

Regarding, let thy love 
Be studious thy husband 
To please all else above, 

22. If anger’d, him provoke not, 

Nor for frosk marriage sigh, 

But ever with affection 
Strive love to intensify. — 

23. The Brahman his sage counsels 

Thus giv’n, with yearning heart 
His daughter kiss’d, and bade her 
Thence with her lord depart.” 

w. s. 

awakes be thou on attendance upon him. — 21. Having regard to 
the present and future happinc.ss, be not confused (in your acts) ; 
and, not wanting in thy love to thy husband, do notliing that is 
distasteful to him. — 22. Even if thy husband be angry, do not 
use harsh expressions, but rather promote feelings of affection ; 
and think not of a second marriage. — ^23, The Brahman, her father, 
having thus advised, and having kissed his daughter’s head, desired 
her to depart with her husband.* 
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The SKLALiiiJNi Sand^:sa, 

^ The Sola^-Messenger,’ is another of Totagamuva’s 
celebrated works. Well indeed may it be compared 
to the Mogha Diita of Kalidsisa. The writer’s 
thoughts, brilliant and original, sparkle as we go along 
his elegant and flowing rhymes. Ilis language is free 
and fascinating; his illustrations are original and lively ; 
and his versification unexceptionable. 

To^gamuva undertook this work with grateful 
affection for the king and his country. He felt inter- 
ested in the welfare of the young family of Parak- 
krama Bahu, and sympathised with the Princess 
Ulakuda, who pined for want of a son and heir. It is 
a Message to Vibishana, the presiding deity of the 
Kelani temple, invoking the blessing of a grandson to 
the king, or rather a son to the princess. 

The poem consists of 107 stanzas. Tlie first four 
(called seheli) are introductory, and are addressed to 


* “ The Sarica (Gracula Rcligiosa) is a small bird better known 
by the name of Mina, It is represented as a female ; while the 
Parrot is described os a male bird ; and as these two have in all 
Hindu tales the faculty of human speech, they are constantly 
introduced, the one inveighing against the faults of the male sex, 
and the other exposing the defects of the female.*’ — Megha Diita, 
pp. 92-93. 
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the Messenger. We give them below as a specimen.* 

1. Serada sulakala kuru-miyuru tcpulen ra(n)dau(i 
Raja kula rahase mctinlya-siyanehi Selalihiui sa(u)da. 

2. Pulmal kesai’U men raiiwani tela saraiia yuga 
Sapu mal kenew tuda mada ratini manahara, 

Nilupul delow samawani piya piya patara 
Malin kaja ruvevv ebewin nubiii ena wara. 

Niluda lada Sida(m)buwo digu warajc nilu 
Niludawata bi(ii)gu peja ada ta(m)bara nilu. 


1. “Hail Sarica, high gifted ! endow’d like sages wise [advise ! 

Whose bosoms hold state scercts, with whom crown’d lieads 
Thy words, in tones that ravish, sweet music’s notes excel : 
Amongst thy kin beloved, long, long, oh inay'st thou dwell ! 

2. Fair bird ! whose limbs, gold- colour’d, in lustrous tint compare 
AVith pollen full-blown flowers in beauteous corols bear; 
Whose glittering beak is ruddy as champak blossoms red; 
Whose wings, dark blue and glossy, like upul petals spread ; — 
When like a flow’r-elud fairy thou dartedst through the sky, 
Did not, to meet thee, swiftly, the youthful Siddhas fly, 


* LiU^\. O Sarica! in wisdom equal to that of ministers of 
Princes— and of speech sweet, and composed of excellent notes, 
inayest thou in the company of thy species live long ! —2. When 
tyhou, whose (two) feet are of golden hue, like unto the pollen of 
a full-blown blossom, whose partially red and glistening beak is 
like unto a cluster of champaka flowers, and whose black and 
delightfully wide-spread wings are like unto tlie leaves of the blue 
lotus ; — (when thou) takest thy airy flight like a flowery figure, 
have not youthful goddesses worn thee on their long jet-black 
hair? Have not swarms of bees, which make the lotuses their 
habitation, approached, and encircled thee ? Have not the god- 
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Wanadew liyo noku]oda sawana ambarana 
Ena maga dukek nowida saba(n)diui kalana 
Senehasa bendunu teria iioharina karc diwuiia 
Wena soi)a kumata topa dakiiid cma pamana. 

3. Lapa noma wan ga(ii)da men somi giina giliini 
Opa wedi gata hclmoli siwmeli pcmini 
Sepa siri dena weni rasa basoti situniini 
Topa dckuinen apa pinkala bawa dguuni. 

Place thee their Hewing tresses, their jetty locks among, 
While bees from lotus dwellings around in circles hung ? — 
Siiy, has no forest goddess of thee an ear-drop made, — 

No hindrances or mishaps thee on thy way delay’d ? — 

Ah, happy one ! whose friendship, tried by whatever tests, 

Vv here once ’tis placed is rooted, there grows, there ever rests, 
I-iet those who list, enjoyments in other pleasures own. 

For us, blest with thy presence, no greater joy is known. 

3, And since in thee dwell virtues as with the moon dwells light. 
And delicate and spotless as watcr-Hly white 
Appears thy griiC(»ful body, while thy sweet-sounding voice 
Is like the ehintamani, that makes the heart rejoice, 

'fhat brings its blest possessor eacli long’d-for boon of wealth 
Or whatsoe'er he wishes of happiness or health : — 

A consciousness thou bring’st us, in former births our life 
Was one of merits fruitful, with righteous deeds was rife. 

desses of the forest made thee their car-oriiamcnts ? lias no 
(other) ill befallen thee in thy Journey ? IIaj)py friend, who 
possessest inviolate and with increasing vigour, any attachment 
which thon mayest form ! What is bliss save that which is known 
in thy presence! — 3. When wc behold thee, who art equal to a 
spotless moon, full of (goodness) brilliancy, of an e.Kcecdingly 
smooth body like a delicate white lotus, <»f sweet speech ; and like 
unto a situinini gem, which produces (bestows) wished -for healtli 
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4. Mi turn turn 6 dnk sepa dekeliinia pnwati 
Bitu situyam ru men pitu nopkwiti 
Yutu matu woda matepala oweni guna cti 
Situ natukarc asa yahaluwu wudaua ruti. 


4. Like pictures on walla painted so fix’d true frienils remain ; 
To turn tlielr backs they cannot, nor can tbeir friendship wane ; 
Alike amid reverses or fortune’s fav’ring smiles, 

Hearts still to hearts united, nor look nor thought beguiles; — 
Such to the core thee knowing, unto my words, oh friend ! 
Much future good involving, with Jiecdful care attend.” 

w- s. 

Stanzas 5 to 51 arc occupied with graphic descrip- 
tions of Kotta, its busy streets^, palaces and temples; 
tlie intervening scenery between it and Kolani; the 
route to be followed in journeying from one city to 
the other; the villages and their inhabitants; the 
religious rites and customs of the people ; and the 
bauks of the Kelanl-gapga. From 52 to 76, Kelani, its 
teinplesj dagobas, and other sacred sites (of many of 
which, as in Kotta, only traditional traces now remain), 
its dancing girls, and singing women, are the subjects of 
the poet’s theme. The next sixteen stanzas contain 


and prosperity — we feel that we committed meritorious acts (j.e,) 
in a previous existence. — 4. Excellent friends, like a picture on 
a wall (which docs not or cannot turn awaj), are immutable both 
in prosperity and adversity. Fnciid of the like character, having 
rivetted thy attention, give car unto my words, both [ileasing and 
prognostic of future happiness. 
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a "lowing description of the God Vibishana. 93 to 
104 contain the message and praj^er, in the course of 
which admirable sketches are given of the minister 
Nalliirutanayd, the king Parakkrama, and Ulakuda- 
devi, the Princess-Royal. 105 and 106 give shrewd 
advice as to the best methods of furthering the suit, 
and 107 ends the poem with the author’s benediction 
on the bird. Two additional stanzas give information 
concerning the writer, and the date at which he wrote.* 


* In some copies there are 108 stanzas; — one, descriptive of 
Kotta, being inserted as tlie lOtli* This however is considered an 
interpolation by sonic aiiUiorities. 

The text of the Sela-liliiiii Sandesa^ with an ancient saniie, 
was first published by Tudave pandit in 1859. The same work, 
with an English metrical translation, literally rendered, and with 
notes and a glossary for tlie use of students, was published, in 1865, 
by W, C. Macrcady, Esq., of the Ceylon Civil Service. It forms 
a useful volume of 100 8vo. pages, from which we extract the 
following specimen : — 


ci. “4. ..On her his daughter^ beauteous and renowned 
Princess Ulukiide, l...\vho learned is 
In poetry and eloquence, 2 ..who shews 
Creat zeal and love for Buddha’s Pali law, 

Neglecting not the pure oliservaiicos 

Of the eigiit Silas on moon’s <pjarter days, 

c. 4.. Like one with reason and with wisdom born 

The ten gt»od works to practice, and wlio keeps 

The obligatioTis of her marriage vow 

And morjils pure, 2.,. raining a rain of wealth 

Kindly up m her maids and men, 1 ...5c jr/ pleased 

To share her joys among her women friends, 

xcix. 4... Fan* a.s the new moon whi(^h th’ inhabitants 

Of earth, loving, adore 3. ..in wisdom like 

Dinna ^^araswati apparent made. 
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As a further specimen we quote stanzas 99 to 102*^ 

99. Sirisa(n)da wan saw siri diyunuwc ra(u)daiia 
Situ mina wan yadi yadinata daniii dcua 
Sarasawi wan nuvvanin pnhalawe pcneiia 
Nuwa sa(u)da wan lew wesi adarin waCn)dina. 

[sweet, 

99. “To her — his youthful daughter — like peerless Lakshmi 
Or new moon cloudless rising, which men adoring greet ; 
Who learn’d as Saraswatf, and graced with beauty’s cliarius, 
Is famed alike for wisdom, for bounty, and for alms, — 
Whose suppliants see daily, she more and more to them 
Is, ill generous donations, the wisli-conferring gem : — 


From almsgiving to suppliant mendicants 
The wishing gem resembling, like Siri 
In whom reside, in whom increase all charms;— 

4... On her, as fitting is, a jewel fair 
A son bestow, 3... with glory, wisdom wealth, 

And length of years, cheering the liearts of men : 

Give this^ great God, eye of the triple worlds, 

Whose sacred feet are wetted 1.. with the drojis 
Of perfumed honey from the ilower wreaths 
Upon the crowns of bending deities.” 

* Lit — 102. O great God (Vibhisliana)^ the eye of the three 
worlds, and whose beauteous feet are laved in the sweet nectar 
that proceeds from the flowery chaplets of the Daityas! [101] 
On Princess Ulakudti, happy and renowned, -—99. who lives, like 
Siri, in the enjoyment of great prosjicrity, - like the Situmini, by 
reason of her gifts to supplicating mendicants, — like Saras vati, 
who is famed for her wisdom,— and like the new moon which is 
alTectionately adored by people; 100. who possesses a very mind 
cherished Avith (as mucli) ailection towards her friends, as to 
herself; who is like a rainy -cloud, which graciously showers 
(wealth) upon her maids and sorvanls; who observes inviolate a 
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100. Yeheliii kei*e saki scjm sanmga sit me 
Kuluiicii tlosi dusuii weta wasina watme 
Rakimiii patiui dam yahapat sirit me 
Siliiiicu liipaii wan dasa pin pewetme. 

101. Mihiri tepala tan wosi kiwikam purudu 
Itiri l)Cti pemoti pcla dahaniclii Muni(n)(lii 
Noliori poya ata sil rckiima plrisulii 
Sasiri Ulakudaya dewihata pasidii. 

[bonds 

100. Toiler — tlie higli-born princess — who, nailicless, friendship’s 
Delights in ; with her ladies shares joys, to theirs responds ; — 
Whose men and maids are by her, with kindly liberal Iiand 
EnriehM, as by the rain-clouds is fertilized the land ; 

Who from her inborn wisdom and intellectual ken 
Appreciates, adheres to, Religion’s precepts ten ; 

AVho wdth pure heart unswerving the Patiiii-Dam obeys, 

A model is of virtue, a wife above all praise 

101. Who gracious in her language, with soft and ’suasive voice 
Selects, and iluent utters, words eloquent and choice ; 

Who skill'd in arts poetic, evinces earnest zeal 

For all tliat sacred writings, our Sage's laws re veal; 

Who each recurring p6ya neglects no holy rite, 

Nor fails the eight-fold Sihi with fervor to recite : — 


course of pure chastity ; and who is born, eiidow^ed with wisdom 
and soimd memory, for tlie observance of the ten meritorious 
deeds; — 101. who is accustomed to speech, sweet and apropos; 
who is skilled in the art of poetry — evincing great and alTcctionate 
zeal for Buddha's doctrind texts; and who never fails the observ- 
ance of the sabbath, and the eight pure religious obligations ; — 
[on this happy and renowned princess] 102 bestow [I pray thee], 
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102. DIt rnpu silu malclam siiwa(Li)<Ui mi wesa 
Tot ftiripayut suri(n)duni til<5 csa 
Sit piuawaiia cti (isiri nuwana yasa 
Put ruwanak so(u)da duua tnciiawi nisi lorfa. 

1 02. Eye of the world — worlds triple — whose beauteous feet are wet 
With uectiir-drops sweet-scented from floral chaplets set 
On crowns of bow’d Ddityas, — oh Vibi'sbana I give, 

With glorj^ wisdom, power, and destined long to live — 

To Ulukuda-Dewi — ^Ijclov’d, rcnovvnVl, most fair, 

Oh give, as best thou seest, to her a son, an heir ! — 

'i'll’ iiicsLiinable blessing in season due bestow ; 

To king, princess, and people, thy favor great thus shew.” 

\v. 


Pauavi Sandi?:sa, 

^ The Pigeon-Messenger’ is also a poem by the same 
writer. It is a work of great merit, and is generally 
of a piece with the last in style, although in many 
parts inferior to it in imagery. It was a Message to 
Krishna, invoking blessings upon the army, the king’s 
brother of the name of Pardkkrama of Miiyddunu, who 
had the government of Jaffna, and upon Chandra wati, 
a near relation of king Parakkrama Bahu VI. 

Tlie poet’s attachment to the family of his sovereign 
seems to have been very great. Even in this poem 
there are tender allusions to the royal family. That 
Chandrawati might soon enter the bonds of matrimony, 

as it seemeth best, an invaluable son, acceptable, replete with 
wisdom, wealth, years and renown. 
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and that, allied to a noble prince, ehe might become 
the mother of a virtuous son, are amongst the warmest 
aspirations of the writer, and the topics of his song. 
No date is given to this work; but from the slight 
difference of style to which allusion has been made, 
we are led to suppose that it was written shortly after 
the last, 

Similar in plan to the Sela-lihinl Sandesa, this poem 
commences with an address to the Paravi, his messen- 
ger. The opening stanzas (seheli,) we here quote: — 

Serada parevi(n)du sa(n)da pa(n)duwftu surat saranin 
Pahala kirimubudin suha pabala pclasak wan 
Miturn tnru sarahana mamituru nawa wasatayuru 
Nu(m)bineua sa(rv)da nada mada mada pawaneleli 
Hobipul Kiinandu hc(n)gc iiogatuda atingili. 
Suraga(n)gi nalaiielu(m)bu dclisaudaliasa novetapata.* 

** Long be thy life extended, sweet Pjira'ri, dear friend ! 

Who with thy plumes cream-tiiited and feet of reddest hue 
Art like a chank with corals, Milk -ocean’s product fair, 

Or sun with stars bright shining in azure autumn sky. — 

When hither gently wafted, on breeze delightful borne, 

Did not the nymphs who saw thee thy form believe to be 
A full bloom’d snow-white Uly^ from Swarga blown to earth P 
Did not the rdja-hansas thee deem, when gathering round, 

A lotus-bud fresh fallen from heaven’s own river clear ? — 


* Lit . — Mayest thou, O noble Paravi ! live long ; My friend ! 
who by reason of thy yellow-white hue, and deeply red feet, art 
like unto a chank with coral plants produced from the milky- 
ocean, and unto the clear autumnal sky bespangled with the sun 
and the stars ! When thou wast slowly moving in the sky, and in 

2 F 
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Suclubudu nivesinena topa deka lew esa(n)da 
Siidubudu r^s pidekeyi nokaloda puda 

Sa(ii)dekin Naduniiyaninena maleka suraiia(m)b^ 
Sa(n)dekiii lobia watala nodamuda i(m)be 
Nidukin avuda3akisa(n)dii ataramaga nii(m)be 
Itikiii apata sepanain dekma mayi uu(ui)be 

Did not the world, deluded, thee for Buddha’s ray mistake, 
liis ray of purest white, and hasten offerings to make? — 

Did not goddesses embrace thee, caress with fond delight, 

And imagine thee a flower from Nandana’a gardens bright ? — 
Hast tliou scatheless hither come, hath unhinder’d been thy flight? 
'I'ben trebly welcome friend to us thy bliss -producing sight.’* 

w. s. 

The route of the intended journey is then sketched 
out ; Kotta, the chief city; tlie reigning sovereign, the 
temples and dcw&Ias are described; and particular 
notice is taken of Pepiliyana-vihura, founded by the 
king in honor of his mother — to which fjact a stone 
inscription on the spot still bears witness. Attidiya 
and Moratii Eliya [plain] are then noticed, and the 
scenery from thence to Paiiadure and on to Kalu^ara, 

a delightfullv gentle breeze, were not (goddesses) deceived in thee 
for a beautifully full-blown white lily dropt from (heaven) ? 
Did not ruja-hansas approach thee under a belief that thou wast a 
lotus-bud fallen off from the celestial river? Did they (the world) 
not make offerings to thee under an impression that thou wast a 
white ray emitted from Buddha’s pure court ?• Did not goddesses 
kiss thee with delight under the mistaken idea that thou wast a 
flower from Nandana, the heavenly park? Hast thou arrived 
scatheless in thy aerial journey ? Noble friend, to us thy sight 
is bliss ! 
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occupy the poet up to stanza 66. Towns, villages, 
temples, streams, tanks and ponds, and scenery of sky, 
land, and sea, with all objects worthy of note from 
Kalutara to Bentota, on to Galle and Matara, and 
thence to Dondra head, are themes for stiinzai^ 67 to 
147 ; and the reader will observe that the route which 
was known 4u0 years ago, is, witli very slight deviation, 
the principal line of cominiinlcation now existing 
between Kotta and Doiidra. The latter is then de- 
scribed (similarly to Kelani in tlie Scla-lihini Sandora") 
in 33 stanzas. The ISJst stanza commences a dosorip- 
tion of the god Krishna, vvlucli ends with the 19dth. 
The Message, to the god, with prayers on behalf of the 
king, his brother the sub-king at Maytidnnu, and the 
royal army, bring the poem to the concluding stanza, 
the 212th, in which the author gives his name. The 
whole is full of moat interesting topographic and historic 
notices. As a further sample of the author’s style we 
here give stanzas 71 to 73. 

71. Kan teti ayuru tii(n)gn piiu piyayurn inlula 
Man ati Uarana a(n)gan6 ra(u)ga deiia ipila 
Un seti balasiti salelun nope ela 
Beutotinetara setapewa Kalikdwila.* 

“ Bentota cross, and nigh the stream wlicre Kali’s temple stands 
For sleep repair, observing %vell the gay and sprightly bands 
That fascinated nightly there the dancing girls behold, 

Whose heaving bosoms to their gaze seem rounded cups of gold. 


* Lit. — 71. Cross Bentota, and sleep thou at K^li-kovila, where 
sprightly youths, unmoved witness, the lovely hopping nautch girls, 
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72. El a da^arada eguwaua Avana wasaya^ 
ACu)duru rupun wan sa(n)da waiia wasayata 
Gosiu tosiu Bentota Wanawasayata 

Wadu mituri(n)du rc diiia wana wasayata. 

73. Evil Riwi himi wil kata kirana ran pata 
E.VU kiyawana bi(n)gu revu Avatini siyapata 
Sivu digineta esa(n)delii nala suAA"a(n)da yuta 
Yavu nianiituru Avc(ii)da muni(n)duii betin sita. 


When next the IVfoon possession shall have taken of the sky, 

And to solitude bath Darkness his foe compeU’d to tly, 

To Bentota with gladness then, oli friend ! direct thy way, 

And at Wauawdsa quietly repose till break of day. 

When to ihe Plain her lord the Sun liis message sends of light, 
And with the hum of bees its lines her lotus-lips recite, 

To Buddha great then worship give with true and faithful heart* 
And on the fragrant balmy breeze that fills all space depart.” 

AV. S. 


whose full heaving bosoms resemble golden cups. 72. When 
the Moon shall have taken possession of the sky, and the Enemy 
of Darkness has retired into solitude; noble friend I gla<lly enter 
thou the Wanaw^sa [temple] of Bentota for (thy) rest at night. 
73. [But] when the Consort of the Plain shall, with her lotus- 
mouth, and the hum of bees, have read the Epistle of Light, 
forwarded by her lord, the Sun, — then in the soft fragrant breeze 
which fills all sides, do thou depart, after worshipping Buddha with 
.A faithful heart 
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The Sidat-Sangara 

is the only standard Grammar of the Sinhalese. 
There are several editions of this work, and one, with 
an English translation, published in 1853. The text 
has been also published by Pandit Tiidave, with a 
gloss, and vocabulary. 

Sidat-Sangaia means compilation of First Prin- 
ciples.^ This Grammar is designed ^for beginners,’ 
and is stated to have been compiled ‘ on the standard 
of previous works on Grammar.’ AVe thus learn that 
many Sinhalese Grammars were extant in this Island 
from a very early period ; a fact which, without this 
direct testimony, is rendered biglily probable from the 
evidence which is furnished by the literature of tlie land. 

The work under notice contains twelve chapters. 
The first treats on Signs, or Orthcepy, and Orthography ; 
the second on Permutation ; the third on Gender; the 
fourth on Declension ; the fifth on Compound words; 
the sixth on Concord; the seventh on Verbs; the 
eighth on Derivatives; the ninth on Voices; the tenth 
on Syntax ; the eleventh on good and evil Characters, 
etc. ; and the twelfth on Khetoric, 

Since there is a translation of this work with a 
lengthy Introduction, an extended notice of it here is 
unnecessary; a few descriptive observations may not 
however be deemed unacceptable. 

The correspondence between the terminology of 
the writer before us, and that of Buddhagosa, has been 
already briefly noticed. — Sec a7ite^ p. 68. 
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The language uscd^ and the grammatical forms 
treated of, prove, beyond all manner of doubt, that the 
Siyhalese is a North-Indian dialect. For full parti- 
culars on the subject the reader is referred to two 
articles published in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1866 and 1867 . 

The following extract from the concluding part of 
the work, which we present as a specimen, contains 
allusion to the writer, and his patron : 

M6 pcla })ainiina si(ni)bi kivi man danan pasasata 
Garahata yalidu kain kirn pa(n)diivdma melii painand. 
Diihiina daiia hata mut mekiidu Sidaiin viyatini 
Piriyatnata iiota datak inehi kii]a inateta tasva. 

Dakaiia Laka siyal bujainahavuriirii rakna 
Dedev I'adalagam vimanaga patinijadevseradene 
Adaren yadata oliu vibafre tirana siya base 
Palakaranuvas mckt lem kuluiieu Sidatsaiigara. 

Mclii padanuvaga dciia viyarana vidi bajainina 
Kitetiuimaiia pasi{n'ida vida daiiada phii pilena 
Yasaraladigd!i(ni)bej!a vitara pata sayiiiui mcna 
Naganii inelaka uili diya dada narasahatnina. 

^ What signifies the praise or censure of pretended 
Pandits, who only acquired the first elements (of 
Grammar)? Learned Pandits alone are competent 
critics. O Pandits, although this little Sidata, except 
to the beginner, has nothing original in it (to recom- 
mend itself) to the erudite; rejoice ye at my labours. 
May Patiraja, like unto a flag on the summit of the 
mansiondike village Radula, and who, by the arm 
of his extensive ramparts, governs the whole of the 
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Southern Lanka, be long prosperous ! I have composed 
the Sidat- Sangara at his kind request, and witli a view 
to disseminate (the knowledge of) the rudiments of 
cases, etc., in the Sinhalese language. The wise 
man who has learned its rules (both) primary and 
secondary, and made Grammar his study, Avill, having 
with facility removed the pretensions of the learned, 
who are elated with pride, constantly hoist tip the flag 
of success in (this island of) Lanka, like the bound* 
less ocean with the renown of his waves, wide-spread 
in all directions.* 

We are unable to identify the village Radula ; and 
there is no reliable evidence to indicate tlie situation 
of the Patiriijaplrivena, of which the author was the 
superior incumbent; See Sidat- Sangara, p. 43. But, 
since the temple was named after its founder, nod he 
is said to have been the Governor of Southern Lanka, 
it may not be difficult to place it somewhere in the 
Southern Province of Ceylon. But we have yet to* 
learn the name of the author, and to identify the 
founder of the monastery. 

A tradition states that the writer is identical with 
the author of the Balavatara ; but this is contradicted 
by another tradition which identifies the Grammarian 
with the author of the Sidat-Sangara. That tradition 
is founded on the facts stated in the following passage 
in the Rasavahini. 

Yoka sihala hbasaya sihala sadda Lakklianan tena 
Vedeha therena kathaya Rasavahini. — ^ This book 
called the) Rasavahini was composed by the same 
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lievcrend Vedeha who had composed the Sinhalese 
G rarainar in the Sinhalese language.’ B(ifore however 
we attempt to identify the mitiistcr PatirSja, ;we 
shall, from internal evidence, which the Shiat-Sangara 
furnishes, endeavour to ascertain the chronological 
position which it occupies with reference to the known 
literature of the laud. 

The writer, it w’ould appear, quotes from several 
authors, “and among others from the Asakda, a poem 
which is no longer extant, and of which little or nothing 
is known beyond that it was a poem of great merit; and 
from the Kavu Silumiua, whose author was King 
Pandita Parakrama Bahu III — 1266 a. d. 

As pointed out by the translator at page cxvi., a 
stanza in the Kaviasekara quotes a few words which 
are given as examples in the Sid at- Sang ara. Now, 
it is true that there is a belief among some Sinhalese 
scholars, that the grammarian, who professes to write 
his work upon Mlie precepts of unerring custom, or 
after the established usage of eminent writers, has 
borrowed most of his illustrations such as ’nat for 
anat,from the Kaviasekara;’ yet, we believe, apart from 
the modernism of the style and poetry of the last- 
mentioned work — a fact which sufficientlj' refutes 
the above opinion — there is almost conclusive evidence 
to support the more generally prevailing belief, that 
the Kaviasekara Avas subsequent to the date of this 
Grammar. We sa}’' there is nearly conclusive evidence, 
because the poet, as will be seen on reference to the 
stanza quoted in the Sidat-Sangara at p. clxxx., places 
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the Verb in the seventh section or chapter of the 
Grammar,” a division which agrees accurately with 
that given in the Sidat-Sangar£. 

Assuming then that the above refers to the Gram- 
mar under notice, we find no difficulty to assign to it 
a date between the age of Pardkrama in 1266 and 1410 
A, D., when the Kaviasdkara was written. 

We have yet another fact, by which the interval 
between these two dates, which gives a period of 144 
years, may be reduced, and that is, if possible, by the 
identification of Patiraja. 

We read of several celebrated ministers of that name 
in our historical books. In the Introduction to the 
Sidat- Sangara (see p. clxxxii), we were inclined to 
identify him with the Wirasi^ha Patirdja mentioned 
in the Introduction to the Sinhalese version of the 
Pansiyapanas Jataka. But recent researches enable 
us to identify him with the Patirkja deva, whom Par&k- 
rama III — 1266 a. d. despatched to South Ceylon to 
repair dilapidated religious edifices,* and generally 
for the promotion of religion, and to whom we have 
already alluded at p. 23. 
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See MahaTansa. 
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Professor Max Muller to Mr, Herbert, 

Parks End, Oxford, 
March 21st, 1870. 

Sin, 

I HAVE read with great interest the papers forwarded 
to Lord Granville by Sir Hercules Robinson, stating the 
measures which have lately been taken by the Ceylon 
Government for making a collection of MSS. — Puli, Sinhalese 
and Sanskrit — that are still to be found in Ceylon, and 
publishing without delay a Catalogue of the same. 

In taking measures for the preservation of the ancient 
Literature of India and Ceylon, the Government is perform- 
ing a duty which, in the present state of the country, could 
be efficiently performed by no one tdsc. 

Whatever, according to the varying judgment of European 
Scholars, the intrinsic value of the ancient Literature of India 
may be, the fact remains that, through all the vicissitudes of 
their past history, the inhabitants of that country have from 
century to century handed down their literary treasures with 
the greatest care, and have thus preserved to us a literature 
which in antiquity exceeds that of Italy and Greece, nay, 
possibly of evey other country in the world. From the days 
of Sir William Jones, the inhjrest excited by the ancient 
Literature of India among European scholars has been 
steadily increasing, and it seems certainly a strange fact, that 
while English education is rapidly spreading all over India, 
Professorships should be founded in every University of 
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Europe for teaching tho ancient language and Literature of 
the Brahmans. 

It would by no means be fair to charge the English 
Government with indifference as to the ancient Literature of 
its Indian subjects. 

Both the East India Company and the Indian Ministry 
have repeatedly afforded their patronage to Editions of texts 
and translations from Sanskrit Literature, and the collection 
of Sanskrit MSS. which has gradually been brought together 
in the East India House, and is now preserved at the India 
Office, is without comparison the largest and most valuable 
in Europe. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted, that more energetic 
measures are required, in order to prevent tho loss of a Litera- 
ture which exists chiefly in MSS., and which, with the 
progress of English cclucatiou and the spread of English 
ideas in India, is losing in the eyes of many of the natives 
that importance which it formerly possessed. In former 
days, most native princes considered it their duty to keep up 
a Library and to maintain a staff of Librarians, whose, office 
it was to copy each MS, as soon as it began to shew signs of 
decay. Sanskrit MSS. are mostly written on paper made of 
vegetable subsbinces, and unless preserved with great care, 
tlioy seldom last in the sultry climate of India beyond tJiree 
or four centuries. When tho native princes were mediatised 
and pensioned by the English Government, one of the first 
retiencliments in their establishments consisted in the aboli- 
tion of their libraries, and the dismissal of their librarians. 
Some of the Rajahs offered tlieir libraries as presents to the- 
East India Company, but report says that a rule w^as passed 
excluding libraries from the class of presents acceptable to 
tho Company. 
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The result is, that iu ditiPerent parts of India collections of 
ancient MSS. have crumbled to dust, and that literary works 
which had been preserved for centuries have been lost forever. 

During and after the late mutiny, so many accounts of the 
wanton destruction of Libraries came to my knowledge, that 
I ventured to make a representation to Lord Elgin before he 
left England ns Governor-General, urging him to sanction 
some plan for the preservation of the ancient literature of 
India. Lord Elgin promised to keep the matter in mind, 
and I doubt not that if his life had been spared we should 
have had an Elgin collection of Oriental MSS., which need 
not have feared comparison with the Elgin collection of 
Marbles at the British Museum. My letter to Lord Elgin 
would probably bo found in his official correspondence. 

I wais much pleased therefore to find, when reading the 
letter from Pandit Radha Kisu to Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated 10th May, 1868, tlmt what I had so long advocated 
had at last taken a practical shape, and I trust that nothing 
will now interfere with the carrying out of the judicious 
measures sanctioned by the Indian Government for the col- 
lection and preservation of Sanskrit MSS. 

With regard to Ceylon, it. seems to me that it would there 
bo even easier to carry out the plan adopted by the Indian 
Government than in India itself. 

The literature of Ceylon is much more limited. It is the 
literature of an Island, and what is important in it is almost 
entirely restricted to the sacred literature of Buddhism. I 
doubt whether in Ceylon there are MSS. more ancient than 
those of India, for although the materials on which they are 
written, palm or bamboo leaves, are far more durable than 
paper, political and religious convulsions seem to have caused 
the destruction of the ancient libraries of the temples and 
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monasteries ; still there is no reason why a careful search 
should not be made for ancient MSS., or fragments of ancient 
MSS., and in case they should be found it would seem expe* 
dient to preserve carefully-made copies in Ceylon, but to 
transfer the originals to England, where they would be in 
safer keeping than anywhere else. It is important to observe, 
that even paper MSS. which begin to shew signs of decay 
in India, are perfectly safe as soon as they are brought to 
the colder climate of England. I possess myself MSS. which 
had suffered much from damp and insects while in India, 
but which now seem to resist all further ravages. 

The principal object of the collectors sliould be to bring 
together a complete set of the canonical books of the 
Buddhists, with their commentaries, whether in Pali or Sin- 
halese.* The titles and contents of most of these books are 
known to every student of Buddhism, and the munificent 
present of a complete copy of the Buddhist Canon from the 


• It will be satisfactory to know that a carefully revised copy of the 
Tepitaka is being transcribed for the Ceylon Oriental Library; that “the 
munificent present” of the Burmese Government is already in its shelves, 
and that ere long a third copy of the Texts, from Siam, in Kamboja 
character, the gift of which has aLso been promised, will be added to the 
collection. There is no real difference between these three national 
Records, since they are all copies of the work originally brought over to 
Ceylon by Mahinda. But, we apprehend, great difference will be found to 
exist between the Sinhalese version of the Tepifiaka and its Commentaries, 
and the version of the Northern Buddhists ; and we have no doubt that tb^ 
Government of this Island will, at no distant date, add to its Library 
a copy of the Nepal version of the Buddhist Scriptures, including their 
Commentaries, — works which will certainly enable scholars to detect, by 
intercompariaon, the frauds and impostures which have in process of time 
crept into buth. 
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king of Burmab, would enable any Pali Scholar to make out 
an accurate list of the books contained in it. It would thus 
be easy, after the most accessible MSS. have been brought 
together, to draw up a list of deficiencies, and to send it to the 
principal monasteries and libraries in Ceylon. It would not 
lequire any large outlay to have the whole of the now 
existing Pali literature of Ceylon carefully transcribed, and 
the copies preserved in a safe place. It would be still better , 
wherever it is possible, that the original MSS. should be 
bought and preserved; and I may state, that on several 
occasions I have found possessors of ancient and slightly 
damaged MSS. in India ready to exchange them for a modern 
copy. 

The publication of a Catalogue of the MSS. thus collected 
would be of great use to scholars in Europe, and it is much 
to be desired that the making of such a Catalogue should be 
entrusted to one or several really competent Pali scholars. 
It might be well at first to print a specimen only, and to 
send that specimen for approval to some Pali scholars in 
Europe. In printing extracts, it would be most desirable to 
adopt the Roman alphabet, and strictly to adhere to some 
definite system in transcribing Pali letters by Roman letters. 
Great care should also be taken that the extracts are given 
correctly, and, if possible, with a literal translation. 

I return the original enclosures. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Max MUli.p:b. 

E. G. W. Herbert, Esq. 
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The Scheme op Orthoguaphy 
aflopted in this work, to express, in Roman characters, the 
Piili, Sanskrit, and Siijhalese words and extracts, demands a 
brief explanation. It will be observed that that scheme is in 
the main identical with the one sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment Minute of the 28th August, 1866, and is as follows : — 

Sanskrit, PAli, and Sinhalese. 

Vowels, 

^ ^ 9 ^ O 0“^ CQ-a esja pi 
aaiiuu r flrlr 

Diphthongs, 

e ai o au 
Semi- Consonants, 
o m ; 8 h 

Consonants, 


Guttcrals ... 

tsi k 

Qkh 

(5> g 

89 gh 

©'1 

Palatals 

© ch 

chh 


^ jh 

fi 

Linguals ... 

Ot 

<b th 

© d 

db dh 

n 

Dentals 

o t 

a th 

d 

0 dh 

eo n 

Labials 

o p 

6 ph 

a b 

CO bh 

© m 

Semi vowels 

ciy 

6 r 

cl 

G 1 

S V 

Sibilants 

e 8 

CS5 s' 

K ah 

h 



The Sinhalese 
Vowels, 

e; ijpx 6; 6; S d; 

Consonants, 

® (9)S ^ (njli © (n)'? ^ (n)d ; S) (m)b. 
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Remarks. 

For the vowels and esaa, the Government Minute gives 
ri, fi ; and there is neither provision for m ]r, and ^^*9 If, nor 
the necessary type for the signs adopted and given above. 
For the anusvdra again, the same Minute gives iji ; but since 
the* use of n, with an open dot below, may lead many, as it has 
led me, to confound it with the lingual n; I have adopted an 
m with a dot below. That symbol, however, is not to be 
found in the Printing Establiahment, and the consequence 
is, that I have been compelled to use the simple dental n or 
the labial m in its stead, leaving it to the reader to discern 
the correct character from the sense of the word. Owing 
to the same cause I have not been able to express the 
semi-consonant s h properly. 

In proceeding to the Consonants I may remark that 8 ch, is 
unnecessarily expressed in two letters; and the inconvenience 
is doubly great when we have to express it with Its aspirate, 
thus chchh. As the scheme adopted by Fausbbll is in 
this respect, as in others, very simple, it is my intention in 
the second volume to use c and ch in all cases, where in 
this volume I have used ch, and chh. There is only one other 
reiiiaik necessary under this head, and that is, that 1 have 
not been able to confine the last semi vowel in the list to a 
simple Vy but have adopted the promiscuous use of v and w. 

Under the head of the Siy^halese Vowels the reader will 
observe that in the Sinhalese extracts I had to use e, e, 
characters which are not found in the Sanskrit and Ptili 
alphabets ; and also e, and d, which in the Sinhalese are 
found with marked accent. 

The Sanskrit anubandhas igg, hj, nd, nd and ml) possess 
different sounds in the Sinhalese (see Sidatsangara,p. Ixi.) and 
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are, metrically, one syllabic instant. No signs have been 
appropriated authoritatively for these sounxls ; nor are there 
any types to represent (hem. I have therefoie (though some- 
what unwillingly) resorted to the plan indicated in the above 
table for expressing them. 


In presenting the first volume of this work to the Public, 
I may be permitted to state that the materials for tlie second 
volume are ready, and in the press. It will contain a 
complete Analysis of the Vixava-imtaka, with pielimi- 
nary observations on several important subjects. I have, 
with the assistance of two of the most talented Pandits in 
this island, Batuvaiitudave, and Sumangala, High Priest, 
literally rendered into English all that may 1 a irlj'' be ascribed 
to Gotama Buddha. I have also given, to an appreciable 
extent, all the Precepts, Legends, Ex[>lMnations, and Siitras, 
extracting only those parts of the 'Fext, which, in my 
opinion, might lead to important invosligatioris. The 
literal translations arc invariably preceded by the Texts, 
which have been collated with several authentic copies, 
Sinhalese, Burmese, and Siamese. A copious Table of 
Contents will servo all the puri)oses of a Descriptive 
Catalogue, whilst no pains will be spared to make the 
separate Index, intended for the second volume, as full as is 
desirable. 

If the Aii.alysis of this Pi^ka should fall short of the 
prescribed limits, wliicli are the same as those assigned to 
the present volume, I purpose to commence with an analysis 
of the Su'tra-pitaka, but I do not believe I shall be able 
to present as many extracts from it as I have done from tlie 
Vinaya, 
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RULES OF TtlE GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL 
LIBRARY.* 


I. That the Sanskrit, Pali, and Siijhalose Library estab- 
by the CTOvernrnent of Ceylon, be called ‘‘The 
Govepment Orientoi Library.” 

IL That the same be under the ^immediate control aiul 
supervision of the Colonial Secretary for the time beinj^. 

III. That all affairs connected with the said Library be 
conducted and managed by a paid Librarian, and one or more 
servants appointed by the Governor, 

IV. Th«'it the Librurian he required to give security 
to the satisfaction of the Colonial Secretary for the due 
preservation of I he books and records, and generally for the" 
observance of the rules of the institution, and the due 
performance of all the duties required of him. 

V. That the Library be k(*pt open every day from 
11 o’clock in tlie forenoon till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
except on Sundays and other Government holidays, and 
except after 2 o’cloi‘k on Saturdays. 

VI. That on no account whatsoever shall any person ho 
allowed to remove any book belonging to tin? Library beyond 
the precincts ol‘ the Library, 


♦ His ExoelleiKy tl\o Governor has Wn pleased to direct, that the 
following Rules framed by the Government Oriental Library Committee, 
and approved by His Excellency, be published for general infonnation. 

“By Hid Excellency’s Command, 
“Colonial Secretary’s Office, Hknky T. InA 

Colomho, 2Gth September, 1870. Colonial Secretary.” 

Ceylon Coiernmeni Ouzette, No, 0,787. October I, 1870.] 

2 I 
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VI I. That the books beVoiigiug to the Library sliall be 
kept clear of dust, shall^always during office hours bo exposed 
to the air, and shall at intervals of two months be exposed 
to the sun ; the Librarian shall moreover do all things 
necessary for the due preservation of books and olas. 

VIII. That the Librarian shall himself keep the keys 
of the Library shelves, and shall not permit any person 
access to the books of the Library except in his presence, 
or except in the manner provided for by Rule IX. 

IX. That the Librarian shall be responsible for any book 
that may be taken out of the shelf for purposes of copying, 
comparison, or inspection, and that the same shall on no 
account be removed beyond the limits of the Library 
premises. 

>. X. That the Librarian shall from time to time, as may 
be expedient, cause a printed Catalogue of the Library, both 
in English and Sinhalese, to be issued to the public, and for 
a price to be fixed by the Colonial Secretary. 

XL That the Librarian shall be at liberty to issue 
extracts on ola or paper of any of the books, or parts of the 
books, of tlio l!iibrary, on the written application of a party, 
and on payment of such a reasonable fee as the Colonial 
Secretary may from time to time sanction. 

XII. That the Librarian shall keep 

( 1 ) A classified Catalogueof the booksof the Library, 

the numl3ers in which shall correspond with 
the numbers borne by the books. All additions 
to the Library shall from time to time be 
inserted in tlie said catalogue ; 

(2) A register, in a form to be approved of by the 

Colonial Secretary, of references made and 
of extracts or copies issued by him ; 
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^ (3) A iTieTiiorandum of all the fees bo received as 
aforesaid, an account whereof the Librarian' 
shall, moreover, from time to time render to 
the Colonial Secretary, shewing the receipts 
on the one hand, and disbursements on the^ 
other ; and 

(4) Such further catalogues, lists, or other memo- 
randa, as the Colonial Secretary may from time- 
to time proscribe. 

XIII. That all extracts shall be made within the Library 
premises either by copyists employed by the Librarian, or 
by the person or persons reqnirii»g such extracts. No one 
shalJ be employed as copyist without the previous sanction 
of the Colonial Secretary. 

XIV. That any one dosirous of inspecting or comparing 
a book of the Library Avith his own. shall be at liberty to do 
so in the pi*osence of the Librarian within the Library 
premises, and free of any cliarge Avhatcvor. 

XV. That any one desirous of obtaining an extract from 
a book belonging to the Library, may employ his own copyist 
to make it at his solo cost and cxpons(5, or he may obtain 
the extract on a wi’itteu application to the Librarian, and 
on his tendering the regulateil fee for that purpose. 

XVI. That no one should he allowed to smoke, or chew 
betel, or spit within the Library premises. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


yAGE. 

xi 

2 

»» 

3 


7 ... 

11 ... 
11 ••• 
81 ... 
83 ... 

35 ... 

11 

u ••• 
1J ••• 
11 ... 

1? 

86 

37 ... 

40 ... 



LINE. 

29 for PitaWa read I’itaka. 

13 for kunjiira read kunjarii. 

J9 for Gananrpi piini read gaiianj’pl piiiu. 

20 for guno read gniio. 

21 for liiigcau read liilgesu. 

22 Jor karanan read k^ranan, 

4 Jor Abliklhjlna'padipikan read Abliidhauappadipi- 
kan. 

22 Jor anara read anara. 

10 for Jlhikkhiis and Sanglias read Councilof bhikklius, 
7 Jor Pali rend IMli ; also elseichere. 

24 for Lambakaniia read J.iairibakanna. 

16 Jor aftbetod read afllicted. 

23 Jor leklianakarayi read lekhatnakarayi. 

7 for J yf )tigniiria, . . P uraiia ?'€ad J yot iijiidna , .. Parana 

1 1 for visiy read visin. 

13 for rach.inakarana 7'ead rachanakaraim. 

18 for panjara read panjara. 

20 Jor saycliikrita Vayclii read Saficlnkrita Vanuhu 
22 for lanka I'ead Innkn, 

7 for pat:un read pa tan. 

4 Jor Satrii 7'ead S'atru. 

6 Jor abhivandi yaggaii read abhivandiya’ggan. 

7 for gana’inutta mancha 9*ead gana’iuutta niaficlia. 

13 for suneyya read aiineyya. 

17 for byanjana read byanjan^. 

20 for Eaeli (set of) five, etc, read Lit. ‘ (There are) 
clas8(‘s, from five to five, to the end of m.’ 
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41 

42 

43 
47 

n 

79 

»> 

49 

31 

33 

50 

31 

33 

51 

52 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

57 

0*2 

66 

68 

69 

33 

71 
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T.TNK. 

23 for Suttan rtad Suita. 

2 for composition read usage ; aUo at p. 60. 

9&10 /oT* sanyoge sa^yoge. 

... 4 for udako bako 7'ead urlakabako. 

... 5 for in a pot read on a pot. 

... 20 for Vannana read V'aunana. 

... 21 for uflaharaiia read udaharana. 

... 22 for pakaranan read pakaranan. 

... 20 for vantiitn read vannita. 

... 22 for paraiiiparfi 9'ead parainparfl. 

— 33 for vinichcbaya nichchayaii read viiiichchbaya 

nicholihayan. 

... 3 /or Manjusa Maiyu.sji 

... 6 for Kammadina read kaniinadina. 

... 8 for Nernttu read Ncrutti. 

... 25 for Vianavara, and elsewhere^ read bbanavara, 

... 8 /or kancliena kafichova. 

... 9 /or panclia mid pancha. 

... 16 /or sampinda read Hiiixgiuda. 

... 17 /or cba read cbha. 

... 19 /or nyiise mid nyjiiso. 

... 20 /or galicl;v read gahetv.a, 

... 21 /or gaiiunl a read ga^ianta. 

••• 31 for sata sal a read satta sata. 

... 28 for fiyaso read nyuso ; also at p. 53. 

... 26 /or pakarana read pakarana. 

... 23 for van read van. 

2 /or paiicfi hill read paficabili. 

.. 28 /or Buddhagosa read Buddliaghosa ; also at pp. 
69, 70, etc. 

... 3 for Karanan read Karanan ; also line 4, 22, 27. 

... 6 for Bancliami read Pancli.aini. 

... 15 ybr vieh.ayolifiro read vicliaydliaro ; also at line 

and 74, 
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71 ... 17 for vicliinati read viclunati \ nUo at line 3ft. 

„ 19 for nissnranan read nissaraima. 

72 ... 19 for piiu.^nan read pananan. 

„ ... 20 for ru'varanan read iilvaraiion ; aUo at other places > 

73 ... 13 for oha read clia. 

„ ... 30 /or clkkhatA rearfdukkbata 

74 ... 1 for <lliukkata read dukkliata. 

78 ... 16 for Liigliu read Laghii etc, 

81 ... 12 Jor nikadi 7'ead nikadi. 

„ ••• 13 for Vaaettha read V^sittba. 

82 .. 11 ybr nik a rflfir/ nika. 

83 ... 36 for maiijusan read maujusaii ; also at line 23. 

84« ••• 25 for siivadi read svddi. 

86 ... 5 /;r nuindhisil rrrtJ rmindisu. 

„ ... 20 /or sliabdkiriaiclii rmt/ .s'aljdakirimehi, 

88 ... 12 for Dhatupathas read Dbatupathas 

115 ... 4 for su{Q read mto. 

116 ... 13 /or patricide r^rt</ parricide. 

„ ... 9 /or Sangbaneba Sailgliaflc ha. 

121 ... 28 /or bhikklui rc«(/ bbikkbu. 

„ 30 /jr chirattbittan rearf cbirattliilattban. 

126 ... 20 /or Savatti rra// Savatthi. 

133 ... 26 for saiibuddhe read sumbuddhe. 

„ ... 28 for riitvana and nitva, read nitvana ajid nitva. 

134 ... 8 /or Thebi rra(/ tebi. 

„ ... 11 /or yavhajan rrac/ savhayan. 

„ ... 23 for garu read garii 

„ ... 30 for sattapanne read sattapanni. 

135 ... 4 /or avinasanan rror/ avinaaayan, 

,, ... 22 /or saratto read .<?.^rattbo. 

136 ... 6 /or Ka.sappa rtW Kassapa. 

158 ... 12 /or Tanbapaiin] r6»rt^ Tamhapnimi. 

. 21 / /• .sambhuddo rro^/ sambiiddbo. 

. 15 for Tambnpanna read Tanibaparini. 
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X.1NK. 

21 Jot viaggan read vyaggan. 

24 for deyyan rmd rllieyyaii. 

13 /or Miifciisaivas .Vli4asiva*s. 

8 for saraanera read sa man era. 

16 Jor Sangamitta read Suiiglmiiiitta. 

9 for kalan read kahiQ. 

1 1 for nayimofldhavari read nayniK)ddliavag[. 

14 for s'rjghaiian rerai s'rigliaiiay. 

20 for aavu read snu. 

12 for nirvana reoud nirvana. 

18 /b/ doa'a doslia. 

1 for vacandt read vachanat. 

30 Jor aiya<ii read Sy^di, 

1 for Nddi read Nadi. 

14 for Kavii read Kav. 

18 Regard last n as See explanation at p, 235. 

6 for Frakkrama Balm read Par^krumabaliu, 

12 Jor langata read ]a(n)gata. 

17 for nuba I'ead nu(frijba. 

3 for noharinfi read noharitia. 

7 fm' sitiunini read aliuinini. 

4 for nodaniuda read nod^miuda, 

6 for re VII read r^v. 

10 Jor pninana read painana. 

11 for pamano read painatio. 

14 for Dakana read Dakana. 
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